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CHARACTER  IN  THE  FACE 


“ The  study  of  physiognomy  is  one  of  the  chief  means  of  a knowledge 
of  mankind,  because  the  cast  of  a man’s  face  is  the  only  sphere  in  which 
his  arts  of  dissimulation  are  of  no  avail,  since  these  arts  extend  only  to 
that  play  of  feature  which  is  akin  to  mimicry.” — Schopenhauer. 

“ It  is  further  to  be  observed  that  intellectual  capacity  is  much  easier  of 
discernment  than  moral  character.  Folly  sets  its  mark  upon  every 
gesture,  and  so  does  intellect  and  a studious  nature.” — Ibid. 

“Sollte  es  wahr  sein  was  uns  der  rohe  Wanderer  verkiindet, 

Dass  die  Menschengestalt  von  alien  sichtlichen  Dingen 
Ganz  allein  uns  liige,  dass  wir  was  edel  und  allein, 

Was  beschrankt  und  gross  im  Angesichte  zu  suchen, 

Eitele  Thoren  sind,  betrogen,  betriigende  Thoren? 

Ach,  wir  sind  auf  den  dunklen  Pfad  des  verwirrenden  Lebens 
Wieder  zuriickgescheucht,  der  Schimmer  zu  Nachten  verfinstert.” 

Goethe. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  FACE. 

The  Human  Face — Infancy,  Manhood,  Age — Proportions  of 
the  Face — Old  and  New  Physiognomy — Structure  of  the 
Face  — Facial  Angles  — Expression  — Beauty  — Com- 
plexion— The  Face  in  Various  Races — Climatic  Changes. 

The  attempt  to  diagnose  the  mental  characteris- 
tics, the  disposition  and  measure  of  intellectuality, 
from  the  external  indications  of  face  or  head  has 
long  exercised  a high  degree  of  fascination  for  both 
cultured  and  uneducated  alike;  and  with  some 
show  of  reason,  since,  from  the  earliest  dawn  of 
conscious  intelligence,  we  involuntarily  mark  the 
ever-varying  changes  of  the  faces  that  surround  us, 
learning  by  the  mute  intercourse  of  expression  to 
recognize  states  of  feeling,  the  workings  of  aversion, 
affection,  sorrow,  delight,  or  sympathy. 

“ As  friends  or  foes,”  it  has  been  aptly  said,  “ our 
faces  serve  not  only  to  identify  us,  but  also  to  give 
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US  a character  before  the  world  ; and  this  at  least  is 
certain,  that  at  the  first  sight  of  a fresh  face  an 
impression  is  excited,  some  more  or  less  definite 
opinion  of  the  new  acquaintance  unconsciously 
formed,  and  we  remain  indifferent,  or  become 
immediately  sensible  of  a desire  to  gain  or  to 
avoid  a further  intimacy.  Among  children  and 
women  this  is  especially  the  case,  amounting 
here  often  almost  to  an  instinct. 

Although  indications  of  mental  processes  are  by 
no  means  to  be  sought  exclusively  in  the  face,  there 
are  undoubtedly  characteristics  both  of  structure 
and  position  which  have  not  unnaturally  led  to  the 
popular  and  generally  accepted  opinion  that  the 
human  countenance  may — to  a certain  extent  at 
any  rate — be  looked  upon  as  the  interpreter  of 
human  intelligence,  intellect,  and  feeling. 

The  special  senses  either  have  their  seat  in 
the  face,  or  in  close  relation  with  it.  The  organ 
of  touch  forms  the  solitary  exception  to  the 
general  rule,  that  all  the  organs  most  sensitive 
to  external  influences,  most  capable  of  receiving 
impressions  from  external  factors,  are  congregated 
upon  or  in  near  proximity  to  the  face.  The  total 
sensitiveness  of  the  whole  body  to  the  influence  of 
scent,  or  of  light,  is  centred  actually  (in  nose  and 
eyes)  upon  the  face  itself ; taste  and  hearing  are 
close  by,  rendering  it  but  natural  that  the  coun- 
tenance should  very  readily  indicate  any  sensation, 
agreeable  or  the  reverse,  connected  with  the  use  of 
these  senses.  “ As  natural  as  the  act  of  sneezing 
on  the  sudden  application  of  some  pungent  odour 
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to  the  nostrils,”  says  Professor  Calderwood,  “is  the 
animated  look  of  intelligent  interest  when  some 
unexpected  object  is  brought  within  view.” 

Again,  the  face  is  in  close  relation  to  the  nerve 
centres;  just  above, and  behind  it,  is  the  brain  itself; 
and  more,  the  multiplicity  of  nerves  passing  directly 
from  the  brain  to  the  muscles  of  the  face  must  not 
be  left  out  of  consideration,  for  anatomists  tell  us 
that,  for  its  size,  a larger  number  of  nerves  are 
to  be  found  in  the  face  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  body. 

Aptly  styled  “ the  primary  vehicle  for  the  ex- 
pression of  feelingl'  and  setting  aside  for  the  present 
mental  emotions,  it  is  certain  that  in  whatever  part 
of  the  body  a sensation  may  be  located,  if  it  be 
sufficiently  intense  to  be  outwardly  expressed  at 
all,  the  centre  of  expression  will  inevitably  be  the 
face. 

Arising  from  one  and  the  same  source  (the  action 
of  the  nerve  centres),  Reich  holds  that  the  form 
of  the  body,  including  the  cast  of  countenance,  is 
intimately  associated,  and  indeed  necessarily  united, 
with  the  temperament.  The  more  nervous  activity 
a man  possesses,  the  more  characteristic  will  his 
face  be. 

Various  writers  have  given  different  descriptions 
of  the  face  indicating  varieties  of  temperament ; 
agreeing  generally  that  th.Q  phlegmatic  shows  itself 
in  a fat  puffy  face,  dull  hair,  and  gray  or  dull  blue 
eyes,  a large  fleshy  nose,  strong  jaw-bone,  flabby 
cheeks,  thick  lips,  low  flat  forehead,  and  a head 
either  too  large  or  too  small. 
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The  equable  temperament  is  described  as 

revealing  itself  in  regularly-proportioned,  interest- 
ing features,  brown  eyes,  and  medium  fair  to  brown 
hair  ; while  the  purely  athletic  temperament  will 
have  a proportionately  small  head  and  low  fore- 
head. The  sa7iguine  is  credited  with  a soft  skin 
and  good  complexion,  a small  mouth  with  pouting 
red  lips,  and  delicate  nose  and  ears,  showing 
emotionality  and  versatility.  A high  forehead, 
narrow  at  the  top,  greenish-gray  or  blue  eyes, 
scanty  eyebrows  (showing  defective  development), 
dry  pale  skin,  well-formed  mouth,  nose,  and  ears 
are  held  to  indicate  melancholy  ; and  we  are  bidden 
to  expect  the  choleric  temperament  with  a head 
large  at  the  back,  dark  abundant  hair,  black  or 
dark-brown  eyes  with  bushy  eyebrows,  strongly- 
marked  features,  and  dark  complexion. 

In  observing  a new  face  it  is  the  expression  that 
first  strikes  us,  and  that  leaves  the  strongest,  most 
lasting  impression  upon  the  memory.  “A  clever- 
looking  fellow,” — “ a bright-looking  girl,” — “ a hard- 
looking  man,” — “ a stupid-looking  boy,”  are  terms 
in  common  use,  both  in  describing  a new  acquaint- 
ance and  in  recalling  by  a mental  effort  the  image 
of  one  known  long  ago  ; and  giving,  in  either  case, 
a far  more  definite  idea  of  the  kind  of  person  meant, 
than  would  the  most  accurate  tabulation  of  eyes, 
hair,  features,  or  complexion.  If  the  mind  reveals 
itself  in  the  face  at  all,  it  reveals  itself  by  the 
expression,  by  the  look ; and  should  any  special 
feature  be  mentioned  in  a casual  description,  it  will 
invariably  be  one  which  may  be  considered  to  be 
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an  important  key  to  character.  A sharp  little  nez 
retj'ousse'y — giving  an  expression  arch,  piquant, 
lively, — or  a thin,  straight,  lipless  mouth, — hard, 
stern,  mean,  concentrated,  cold.'  “ It  is  man’s 
inheritance  to  lift  up  a countenance  to  the  world 
secure  of  its  identity,”  for  the  inner  being,  the 
inward  self  of  thoughts,  feelings,  desires,  and 
aspirations,  preserves  a distinctness  of  identity 
even  where  the  strongest  resemblance  exists. 

To  the  white  man,  white  faces  offer  an  infinite 
variety  of  contrast,  but  travellers  among  the  yellow 
and  dark-white  races  constantly  find,  at  first,  that 
all  the  Hindoos,  Chinese,  etc.,  etc.,  seem  to  be 
alike,  in  fact,  undistinguishable  from  each  other, 
and  that  it  requires  some  time  to  accustom  the  eye 
to  perceive  differences  which  afterwards  appear  as 
palpable  as  those  among  Europeans.  Topinard 
had  an  opportunity  of  examining  some  two-and- 
twenty  photographs  of  Andamans,  and  affirms  that 
“in  all,  the  heads  appear  as  if  cast  in  the  same 
mould,”  so  that  here  we  may  perhaps  award  the 
palm  for  pure  identity  of  type. 

Something  of  this  individuality  may  be  seen  in 
the  faces  of  animals,  a variety  of  expression  ; for 
such  faces  have  the  faculty  of  expressing  various 
emotions, — a prerogative  by  no  means  confined 
exclusively  to  man.  It  is  where  mind  expresses 
itself,  where  thought  and  intellect  are  revealed  in 
the  countenance,  that  we  have  the  true  measure  of, 
the  capacities  of  the  human  face.  The  influence 
exerted  by  external  factors  upon  the  face  is  readily 
perceivable.  The  sun  not  only  embrowns  the  skin, 
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but  contracts  the  features.  Sailors,  fishermen,  or 
indeed  any  persons  habitually  leading  an  out-of- 
door  life,  show  a species  of  facial  contraction 
whereby  the  eyes  endeavour  to  shield  themselves 
from  too  much  light,  and  dwellers  in  tents  are  said 
to  manifest  the  same  peculiarity. 

The  Arab  brow,  travellers  tell  us,  is  permanently 
knit,  the  eye  small  and  contracted,  the  nostril 
sharply  drawn  up.  That  this  is  a race  peculiarity 
transmitted  from  generation  to  generation  is  not 
for  one  moment  disputed,  yet  its  origin  is  as 
confidently  asserted  to  be  the  effort,  on  hot  glaring 
sands,  beneath  a brazen  sky,  to  escape  from  the 
injurious  effects  of  intense  light,  rather  than  any 
mental  or  purely  national  physiognomical  pecu- 
liarity. Some  occupations  demand  especial  activity 
in  certain  groups  of  muscles  which  are  brought  by 
constant  exercise  into  undue  prominence,  Avith  a 
corresponding  effect  upon  the  physiognomy.  The 
astronomer  and  watchmaker,  for  instance  (each  in 
his  calling)  particularly  develop  the  visual  muscles. 
Hunters,  gamekeepers,  and  shepherds,  like  fisher- 
men and  sailors,  often  show  very  keen,  rugged, 
weather-beaten  faces.  Vivid  feelings,  thoughts, 
and  passions  mobilize,  animate,  and  enliven  the 
face  ; the  cold  passionless  countenance  (however 
intellectual)  lacks  sparkle  and  fire.  Then  persons 
of  nervose  temperament  usually  show  strongly- 
marked  features,  while  unduly  stout  persons  have 
faces  of  an  entirely  opposite  stamp,  very  rarely 
mobile  or  animated. 

“Men  and  nations  who  laugh  much,”  says  Reich, 
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“show  in  their  faces  a completely  opposite  physiog- 
nomical impress  to  that  of  the  more  grave  and 
serious  ; ” instancing  the  typical  faces  of  gay,  sunny, 
Southern  France,  in  contrast  to  those  of  North 
America, — “ the  one  all  poetry,  the  other  the 
gloomiest  and  coldest  of  prose.” 

Leaving  expression  out  of  the  question,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  determine  in  what  especial  feature  (if 
any)  may  be  located  true  nobility  of  countenance, 
its  humanity.  That  the  human  impress,  the  nobility 
of  a face  as  a whole,  greatly  depends  on  the  forma- 
tion of  the  mouth  and  chin  appears  certain. 

The  lower  animals,  without  exception,  if  we  may 
credit  them  with  the  latter  feature  at  all,  have  it 
only  in  a very  receding  and  rudimentary  form. 
To  man  alone  belongs  a prominent  and  well- 
developed  chin. 

If  the  teeth  project  in  man,  if  the  jaws  be 
extended  and  the  mouth  widened,  an  animal  or 
degraded  expression  immediately  results  ; but  on 
the  ether  hand,  as  Bell  remarks,  “ concentrate  the 
mouth,  give  to  the  chin  fulness  and  roundness,  and 
due  form  to  the  lips,  show  through  them  the  quality 
of  eloquence,  of  intelligence,  and  of  human  senti- 
ment, and  the  nobility  of  the  countenance  is 
wonderfully  enhanced.”  Tokens  of  spirituality  will 
never  be  discerned  in  the  face  where  culture  is 
merely  external,  civilization  merely  “skin-deep”; 
but  where  there  is  a real,  inward,  all-pervading  refine- 
ment the  whole  being  is  elevated,  and  the  face  has 
a soulful  expression,  revealing  mind  and  heart. 

Faces  may  be  classified  under  different  types. 
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as  the  animal,  the  human,  the  grave,  the  gay, 
the  intellectual,  the  stupid,  etc.  The  intellectual 
face  may  be  grave  or  bright,  the  serious  either 
intellectual,  stupid,  or  animal  in  type.  Many  causes 
may  combine  to  produce  gravity  of  countenance — 
a stern  creed,  poverty,  excessive  mental  strain,  ill- 
health,  and  the  like  ; but  whether  such  a face  be,  at 
the  same  time,  intellectual  or  the  reverse  depends 
upon  the  measure  of  mental  power  and  culture. 
Coarseness  and  ignorance  animalize  a face  and 
make  it  stupid,  however  grave  it  may  be. 

We  may  agree  with  Reich  that  in  the  measure 
in  which  a people  become  sick  and  poverty-stricken, 
so  does  the  general  facial  expression  assume  an  air 
of  gloom  ; in  the  measure  in  which  an  unhealthy, 
improsperous  people  improves,  so  does  the  general 
facial  expression  become  lively  and  animated. 
“Joy  widens  the  face,”  says  Darwin;  “sorrow 
lengthens  it.”  Intense  thought  is  usually  associated 
with  a long  thin  face,  while  people  living  in  ease, 
and  mentally  children,  have  round  broad  ones. 
When  a transformation  from  the  one  type  into  the 
other  takes  place,  it  may  be  attributed  to  changes 
in  the  nerve  centres  which  more  particularly  govern 
the  facial  muscles.  By  affecting  the  brain  organs 
physical  and  mental  afflictions  alike  make  the  face 
thinner.  Descuret  styled  the  happy  emotions 
eccentrical — “ they  expand,  they  unfold  the  features 
of  the  face,  and  give  colour  to  the  complexion 
through  the  influx  of  warmth  and  blood  ; ” sorrow- 
ful passions  concentrical — “ they  contract  the  form, 
eclipse  the  features,  bow  the  head,  diminish  in  a 
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remarkable  manner  the  warmth  of  the  skin,  and 
occasion  an  increasingly  pallid,  gray  complexion.” 

Wide  faces  must,  however,  not  be  mistaken  for 
perpetual  tokens  of  joy  ; for  instance,  the  typical 
broad  Tartar  face  may  be  ascribed  to  an  immoderate 
diet  of  flesh  meat.  And  here  we  come  upon  a 
decisive  illustration  of  the  proposition  that  external 
factors,  food,  and  habits  of  life,  exert  a definitely 
modifying  influence  upon  the  face.  Baer’s  obser- 
vations show  that  the  Tartars  of  Kasan,  living  in 
decent  houses,  cultivating  their  fields  and  gardens, 
while  cereals,  particularly  wheat  and  rice,  form  the 
staple  of  their  food,  have  neither  the  broad  faces 
norwide  nosesof  their  nomad  brethren, but  delicately 
formed,  often  long  faces,  with  a very  prominent 
nose,  not  unfrequently  aquiline.  In  such  a case 
the  improved  type  of  face  may  safely  be  taken  as 
the  outward  symbol  of  higher  mental  development, 
for  a race  following  agriculture,  and  dwelling  in 
its  own  architecturally  constructed  habitations,  has 
unquestionably  attained  a certain  degree  of  educa- 
tion, and  enjoys  a more  extended  mental  vision 
than  that  of  a half-savage  wandering  people  entirely 
occupied  in  the  destruction  of  living  creatures  for 
a bare  subsistence.  Sorrow  and  sickness  change 
the  face  rapidly  ; the  influence  of  time  is  more 
gradual,  but  not  the  less  certain. 

It  is  most  interesting  to  mark  the  development 
of  a face,  to  watch  the  soft  unconscious  baby  linea- 
ments merge  into  those  of  happy,  careless,  chubby 
childhood,  changing  again  into  the  dawning 
thoughtfulness  of  an  awakening  mind — 
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“ Standing  with  reluctant  feet 
Where  the  brook  and  river  meet, 

Womanhood  and  childhood  fleet.” 

Or,  further,  to  observe  the  change  from  middle  life, 
from  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  to  the  soften- 
ing, mellowing  influence  of  age,  while  yet  the  facul- 
ties are  undimmed  ; the  tranquil  serenity  of  mind 
and  face  that  sometimes  ushers  in  and  illumines 
the  evening  of  life.  With  advancing  age  the  face 
constantly  assumes  a more  distinctively  marked 
type.  The  lines  deepen,  and  all  the  facial  character- 
istics become  more  fixed.  A circumstance  accounted 
for  under  the  hypothesis  that  the  inherited,  or 
acquired,  permanent  expression  constantly  becomes 
more  deeply  graven  as  time  runs  on  ; while,  at  the 
same  time,  as  age  increases  the  face  becomes  less 
mobile,  the  skin  less  elastic. 

The  faces  of  some  very  inanimate  people  appear 
often  to  defy  the  influence  of  age,  seeming  gifted 
with  perpetual  youth.  “ No  mental  struggles,”  a 
writer  says,  “furrow  the  brow ; no  eager  aspirations 
disturb  and  sharpen  the  placid  rounded  linea- 
ments ; no  griefs  or  anxieties  blanch  the  cheeks  ; 
nevertheless  the  sparkle  and  vivacity,  the  careless 
innocence  of  youth  are  wanting  ; it  is  but  a chilly 
bloom  at  best,  telling  of  a cold  and  unemotional 
heart.” 

In  infancy  the  face  has  been  estimated  at  one- 
eighth  of  the  entire  head  ; in  adult  women  it  is 
smaller  in  proportion  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
cranium  than  in  men  ; from  whence  it  has  been 
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argued  that  women  retain  to  maturity  more  of  their 
infantile  characteristics  than  is  the  case  with  the 
sterner  sex.  Where  the  cheeks  become  fleshy  with 
advancing  age  the  face-reader  accepts  it  as  the 
token  of  a mild  temperament,  not  untinged  with 
sensuality;  associating  rigidity,  asceticism,  and  but 
little  temptation  to  over-indulgence  in  the  good 
things  of  life  with  the  thin  and  shrunken  face  which 
does  not  arise  from  defective  nourishment  or  mental 
worry.  An  anxious  troubled  life  tends  to  make 
the  cheeks  hollow  and  pinched ; stupidity  and 
innate  vulgarity  stamp  them  with  coarse  lines  ; and 
a graceful,  delicately  refined  development  is  held  to 
betoken  a sensitive  and  generous  disposition. 

Among  Europeans  a good  profile  rarely  approaches 
the  perpendicular  line  ; the  receding  forehead  and 
retreating  chin,  producing  a wedge-shaped  form, 
being  chiefly  prevalent  among  the  savages  whose 
life,  like  their  faces,  most  nearly  approaches  an 
animal  type. 

The  form  and  proportion  of  the  features  will 
always  be  found  to  greatly  depend  upon  the  division 
of  the  face.  For  example,  a very  roomy  high  fore- 
head appears,  as  has  been  remarked,  to  take  up 
so  much  of  the  ground-plan  as  to  leave  room  but 
for  a very  moderate  and  compact  nose,  chin,  and 
cheeks.  An  unduly  short  nose  entails  a long  upper 
lip  ; while  with  a very  long  nose  the  lip  is  neces- 
sarily shortened  ; or,  should  both  nose  and  upper 
lip  be  long,  then  the  space  allotted  for  the  chin  will 
be  curtailed.  Measurements  prove  that  the  face 
subjacent  to  the  eyebrows  is  longest  in  the  Esqui- 
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maux  and  Chinese,  and  shortest  in  the  Hottentots 
and  Lapps.  Chinese  and  New  Caledonian  faces 
are  the  broadest. 

“The  Esquimaux,”  says  Topinard,  “have  de- 
scended in  the  scale  because  the  face  grows  wide,” 
as  in  all  the  yellow  races,  disproportionately  to  the 
length  of  the  head,  arguing  that  the  Arabs  have 
ascended  in  the  scale  for  the  opposite  reason — 
“ narrowness  of  the  face  being  characteristic  of  the 
white  races.” 

Although  the  advance  of  science  prohibits  our 
attaching  seiious  importance  to  the  works  of 
Baptista  Porta,  Fuchs,  Lavater,  and  kindred 
writers  upon  physiognomy,  their  works  may 
nevertheless  be  read  with  some  degree  of 
interest,  may  still  be  found  amusing,  or,  indeed, 
to  the  actor  or  artist,  “ in  making  up  a face,” 
instructive. 

One  thing  is  certain,  our  judgments  of  our  fellow- 
creatures,  and  the  consequent  relations  in  which 
we  stand  to  them,  greatly  depend  upon  the 
emotions  excited  and  impressions  produced  by 
their  faces  ; and  although  by  no  means  acknow- 
ledging, with  the  old  physiognomists,  that  in  a 
man’s  countenance  we  possess  a more  accurate  key 
to  his  inner  life  than  is  afforded  either  by  his 
words  or  actions,  we  constantly  see  mouths  that  in 
their  cold  or  sarcastic  expression  give  the  lie  to  the 
honeyed  phrase  just  uttered,  we  encounter  furtive, 
shifty,  uncertain  eyes  which  shrink  from  the  direct 
open  gaze  of  a fellow-man  and  thus  belie  an  affected 
air  of  honesty. 
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Physiognomists  have  claimed  the  rules  of  their 
science  t©  be  so  simple  and  so  palpable  that  by 
them  any  ordinary  intelligent  observer  could 
readily  scan  in  his  neighbour’s  features  his  neigh- 
bour’s mind  and  heart,  though  not  his  abstract  or 
intensive  thought.  For  the  measure  of  intellec- 
tuality they  looked  to  the  profile,  and  other  un- 
changeable parts ; to  the  mobile,  especially  the 
eyes  and  mouth,  for  the  emotions  and  passions  ; 
and,  maintaining  it  a mistake  to  suppose  it  possible 
to  locate  physiognomical  expression  exclusively  in 
any  one  isolated  organ  or  feature,  insisted  that  the 
whole  countenance  should  be  taken  under  con- 
sideration. One  feature,  they  affirmed,  may  (and 
frequently)  give  the  key-note  to  the  general 
expression,  “ but  the  others  will  ever  be  attuned  to 
it.”  General  mental  tendencies  were  supposed  to 
be  indicated  by  the  general  form,  and  while  some 
faces  were  said  to  reveal  their  secrets  at  once, 
others  “are  longer  in  disclosing,  and  perhaps  never 
fully  unveil  the  inner  life.” 

We  all  know  how  constantly  repeated  move- 
ments of  the  forehead  producing  a perpetual  frown 
affect  facial  expression,  but  of  all  the  habitual 
movements  of  the  face  the  smile  is  perhaps 
(from  the  physiognomical  point  of  view)  the  most 
important.  Socrates  said,  “ Speak,  that  I may  see 
you  !”  Voice  is  unnecessary,  says  the  face-reader, 
the  keynote  of  the  character  is  often  revealed  in 
the  smile. 

On  the  whole,  physiognomists  seem  unanimous 
that  in  youth  the  face  is  generally,  for  their 
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purpose,  a sealed  book — and  naturally  so.  At  this 
period  of  life  the  character  is  immature,  fhe  ideas 
crude  and  unformed  ; “ as  the  mind  develops,  the 
face  develops  with  it.”  Speech  invariably  tends  to 
animate  the  face,  in  a greater  or  lesser  degree,  and 
in  this  animation,  in  the  varying  expression  thus 
imparted,  it  must  be  conceded  that  far  more  of  the 
inner  mind  is  betrayed  than  in  the  mere  words,  or 
the  tone  in  which  they  are  uttered.  Common 
politeness  demands  that  we  should  look  at  the 
person  who  is  addressing  us  ; common  sense  and 
understanding  demand  the  same  thing. 

Leibnitz  has  very  justly  remarked,  “ If  men 
would  only  observe  and  study  more  the  external 
movements  which  accompany  the  passions,  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  disguise  one’s  ideas.”  In  truth, 
the  sly  look,  the  appealing  glance,  the  furtive 
smile,  are  more  eloquent  than  any  words.  It  is 
generally  acknowledged  that  many  a calling  in  life 
has  to  some  extent  an  especial  physiognomy  pecu- 
liar to  it.  Everyday  observation  shows  that  this 
is  so.  How  may  we  account  for  it  ? 

Two  fundamental  causes  may  be  held  responsible 
for  the  production  of  these  bodily  peculiarities. 
First  the  strain  exercised  upon  certain  groups  of 
muscles  by  the  work  itself,  and  secondly  the 
psychical  conditions  under  which  the  occupation  (be 
it  what  it  may)  is  pursued  ; and  the  earlier  in  life 
any  species  of  employment  commences,  and  the 
more  energetically  and  unremittingly  it  is  carried 
on,  the  greater  will  ever  be  its  modifying  influence 
upon  face  and  form.  Following  this  train  of 
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thought,  Reich  accounts  for  the  circumstance  that 
out  of  a number  of  persons  allowed  the  free  choice 
of  a profession,  only  a small  minority  will  make  an 
obviously  unsuitable  selection,  under  the  hypothesis 
that  commonly  a sure  instinct,  “ the  outflow  ” of  all 
physical  and  mental  conditions  of  the  individual, 
has  directed  the  choice — “ the  organization  adapts 
itself  to  the  calling,  and  the  influence  of  the  latter 
continually  develops  (and  deepens)  the  individu- 
ality.” While,  on  the  other  hand,  forced  reluctant 
toil  will  often  produce  an  inharmonious  bodily 
form,  “ injuring  it  partly  in  its  economic  organiza- 
tion,” partly  in  rendering  its  relations  to  the  outer 
world  discordant,  for  compulsion  “ destroys  the 
natural  balance  of  power,  and  injures  the  activity 
of  the  nerve  centres.” 

When  contrasted  with  that  of  the  rural  districts, 
town  life  is  seen  to  favour  a multilateral  and  higher 
mental  life,  as  shown  by  the  increased  acuteness, 
mobility,  and  idealization  of  the  features  of  the 
face,  with  added  capacity  of  emotional  expression. 
A purely  stolid  face  at  once  attracts  attention  in 
the  busy,  pushing,  energetic  life  of  our  large  towns  ; 
an  attention  in  its  turn  directed  to  the  wide-awake 
city  face  when  it  makes  its  appearance  in  some 
sleepy  hollow. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  benign 
influence  of  prosperity  upon  the  countenance,  yet 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  itself  wealth  exerts 
a favourable  influence  upon  face  and  form  only 
when  it  is  made  a good  use  of,  “ in  accordance 
with  hygienic  conditions,  and  the  laws  of  natural 
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morality.”  In  its  general  conformation  the  human 
face  is  modelled  on  the  same  lines  as  those 
of  other  vertebrates.  Although  not  apparent  to 
the  ordinary  observer,  the  upper  jaw  actually 
consists  of  two  bones,  technically  termed  the 
superior  maxillary  bones,  and  in  the  disease  known 
as  cleft-palate  (a  species  of  aggravated  hare-lip) 
these  bones  are  found  separated.  The  lower  jaw, 
or  inferior  maxillary  bone,  is  shaped  something 
like  a horseshoe,  and  enjoys  the  distinction  of 
being  the  only  movable  bone  in  the  skull. 

Topinard  particularizes  the  principal  bones 
making  up  the  framework  of  the  face  as — the  nasal 
bones,  which  unite  with  the  naso-frontal  suture  at 
the  root  of  the  nose  ; the  superior  maxillary  bones  ; 
the  palate  bones,  which  enter  into  the  formation  of 
the  roof  of  the  palate  behind  ; the  malar  or  jugular 
bones,  which  project  backwards  and  at  the  side,  at 
the  junction  of  the  temporal,  to  form  a sort  of 
bridge  called  the  zygomatic  arch  ; and  the  inferior 
maxillary  bone. 

To  these  must  be  added  the  sub-cerebral  portion 
of  the  frontal  bone,  which  properly  belongs  to  the 
face,  and  comprises — the  external  orbital  processes, 
— ridges,  or  superciliary  arches,  corresponding  with 
the  position  and  direction  of  the  eyebrows, — and  a 
projection,  or  glabella,  on  the  median  line. 

Four  facial  angles  have  been,  at  different  times, 
made  use  of  by  anthropologists  in  estimating  the 
value  of  the  characters  assumed  by  the  relative 
size  and  position  of  face  and  cranium.  Of  these, 
Camper’s  is  the  earliest ; it  is  formed  by  two 
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lines — one  horizontal,  passing  over  the  auditory- 
opening,  the  other  from  the  central  point  of  the 
forehead  to  the  surface  anterior  to  the  incisor 
teeth  ; the  intersection  of  these  two  lines  forming 
the  apex  of  the  angle.  In  Camper’s  own  words — 
“ The  angle  which  the  facial  or  characteristic  line 
of  the  face  makes,  varies  from  seventy  to  eighty- 
degrees  in  the  human  species.  All  above  is 
resolved  by  the  rules  of  art,  all  below  bears 
resemblance  to  that  of  apes.  If  I make  the  facial 
line  lean  forward,  I have  an  antique  head  ; if 
backward,  the  head  of  a negro.  If  I still  more 
incline  it,  I have  the  head  of  an  ape  ; and  if  more 
still,  that  of  a dog,  and  then  that  of  an  idiot.” 
Sainte-Hilaire  and  Cuvier  suggested  a second 
angle,  which  was  afterwards  abandoned,  and  the 
angles  of  Cloquet  and  Jacquart  form  the  third  and 
fourth.  Camper’s  angle  has  no  reference  to  the 
prominence  of  the  nasal  spine  ; that  of  Jacquart 
leaves  prognathism  out  of  the  question.  It  is  said 
that  the  idea  of  the  facial  line  was  suggested  to 
'Camper  on  examining  some  antique  gems,  where 
he  observed  that,  “ in  imitating  these,  the  artists 
failed,  from  neglecting  to  throw  forward  the  head, 
so  as  to  make  the  line  which  touched  the  forehead 
and  teeth  nearly  perpendicular.”  The  negro  face, 
besides  differing  in  its  angle,  will  be  found  smaller 
in  its  relative  dimensions  to  the  cranium  than  that 
of  the  European.  The  faces  of  the  two  micro- 
cephales  exhibited  some  years  ago,  under  the 
name  of  Aztecs,  were  remarkably  wedge-shaped 
and  prognathous.  The  lower  jaw  was  much 
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smaller  than  the  upper,  the  eyeballs  were  pro- 
jecting, in  consequence  of  the  atrophy  of  the 
forehead,  and  the  nose  very  prominent. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  expressio7i 
results  largely  from  movement.  The  principal 
movements  rendered  possible  by  the  structure  of  the 
facial  muscles  are  thus  tabulated  by  Dr.  Warner — 

I.  “ Dilatation  of  the  facial  foramina — the  open- 
ing of  the  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth,”  as  in  staring, 
winking,  smiling,  dilating  the  nostrils  in  energetic 
determination,  &c. 

II.  “Elevation  and  depression  of  parts,  as  the 
eyebrows,  angles  of  the  mouth,”  &c.,  showing  sur- 
prise, joy,  grief,  and  so  on. 

III.  “Retraction  and  drawing  forward  of  parts, 
as  in  grinning  and  screwing  up  the  mouth,  cor- 
rugation of  the  forehead.” 

It  may  be  remarked  in  passing,  that  although 
commonly  in  unison  (in  a healthy  subject),  each 
side  of  the  face  has  the  power  of  moving  independ- 
ently. The  structure  of  the  face,  indeed,  imparts 
to  it  what  may  be  termed  its  individual  character- 
istic form  ; but  it  is  upon  these  movements — 
movements  appositely  styled  “ the  life  of  the 
countenance,”  and  whose  repetition  tends  in  the 
highest  degree  to  determine  the  general  permanent 
expression — that  the  expression,  whether  perma- 
nent or  fleeting,  principally  depends  ; and,  in  social 
intercourse,  the  evanescent  play  of  countenance 
reveals  far  more  of  the  inner  self  than  does  the 
general  expression  imparted  by  structure. 

“ A powerful  will,”  says  Reich,  “ may  so  govern 
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the  face  as  to  stamp  an  impress  upon  it  entirely 
opposed  to  its  true  nature,  yet,  in  such  cases  does 
this  mastery  of  the  will  stand  plainly,  more  or  less, 
in  contradiction  to  the  features  ; ” and  while  it  is 
true  that  determined  affectation  may  (and  fre- 
quently does)  exercise  a marvellous  control  over 
the  facial  muscles,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
power  of  the  will  is  not  uniformly  the  same,  and 
that  it  is  most  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  con- 
tinuously w'ear  a mask  of  dissimulation  at  all 
times,  under  all  circumstances,  and  in  all  conditions 
of  physical  health. 

As  Reich  points  out,  dissimulation  demands 
great  mobility  of  the  nervous  system  in  the  centres 
which  control  muscular  movement,  and  he  con- 
tinues— ‘'Actors,  orators,  and  preachers  all  assume 
feelings  foreign  to  them  at  the  moment,  and 
physiognomically,  in  face  and  form,  express  them. 
Upri  ght,  straightforward  people  are  not  the  best 
actors  ; and  among  simple  folk,  whose  nervous 
system  moves  heavily,  the  art  of  acting  ever  finds 
but  scant  appreciation  or  encouragement.”  As  a 
rule,  laughing  or  weeping  as  an  expression  of 
emotion  will  be  found  most  frequently  where  the 
will  is  weak,  and  power  of  self-control  small, 
though  the  feelings  may  be  easily  aroused ; from 
whence  it  has  been  argued  that,  with  greater 
self-control,  the  physiognomy  of  the  higher  types 
is  but  to  a comparatively  slight  extent  affected  by 
signs  of  happiness  or  woe,  and  consequently, 
“among  beings  of  culture  the  face  maintains  a 
gentle,  tranquil,  humane,  and  usually  cheerful 
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expression.”  However  perfect  a face  may  be  in 
form  or  colour,  if  it  be  at  the  same  time  inane, 
expressionless,  the  effect  is  disappointing  : it  lacks 
interest ; for  the  power,  the  charm,  the  attractive- 
ness of  a face  are  especially  dependent  upon  the 
degree,  kind,  and  variety  of  expression. 

From  infancy  to  age  the  face  betrays  our  feel- 
ings, although  we  neither  know  how  this  is  done, 
nor  even  very  accurately  what  is  being  done,  for 
the  expressions  are  the  almost  unobserved  accom- 
paniments of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  within  us, 
and  in  contradistinction  to  an  assumed  expression, 
a “ put-on  face,”  one  great  part  of  the  charm  of 
true  expression  lies  in  this  very  unconsciousness  of 
what  the  face  is  showing. 

Considerable  analytic  power  is  needed  even  for 
the  attempt  to  determine  the  attraction  (or  reverse) 
in  sundry  expressions.  Generally  an  expressionful 
face  delights  or  repels  us,  though  the  attractive  or 
repellent  force  can  only  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
(if  at  all)  be  described  in  lucid,  understandable 
terms.  The  sympathetic  glance,  compressed  lips, 
lowering  brows,  or  affectionate  smile,  are  as 
eloquent  and  more  rapid  than  any  words.  In  its 
widest  signification.  Dr.  Warner  defines  expression 
as  “ the  external  indication  of  some  inherent 
property  or  action.”  “ An  expression,”  he  says, 
“ is  a physical  sign  which  is  accepted  as  a criterion 
of  the  property,  because  the  two  are  found  by 
experience  to  be  more  or  less  co-existing  pheno- 
mena ; and  if  the  manifestation  of  the  special 
expression  (or  physical  sign)  is  found,  with  abso- 
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lute  uniformity,  wherever  the  property  or  function 
in  question  is  present,  we  may  look  upon  that 
physical  sign  as  an  absolute  proof  of  the  presence 
of  the  property.” 

The  passive  appearance  of  some  faces  expresses 
intellectuality,  that  of  others  innate  vulgarity  ; and 
yet,  in  either  case,  this  expression  of  a purely 
impassive  face  can  hardly  be  taken  as  the  direct 
result  of  a mental  condition.  Acknowledging  this, 
Dr.  Warner  yet  reminds  us  that  “ the  average  action 
of  the  brain  in  marking  the  average  of  the  man’s 
mind,  and  the  form  and  contour  of  the  face, 
coincide  empirically,”  designating  this  as  the 
foundation  of  the  scientific  study  of  physiognomy  ; 
and  quoting  from  a speech  by  Sir  William  Gull  ^ — 
“ A tone  of  the  voice,  the  play  of  the  features,  the 
outline  and  carriage  of  the  body,  are  to  him  (i  e. 
the  physician)  as  invariably  related  to  the  central 
conditions  which  they  reveal,  as  are  the  grosser 
facts  of  Nature.” 

It  has  been  affirmed  that  the  basis  of  all 
expression  is  to  be  looked  for  in  muscular  move- 
ments attendant  on  sensibility,  since  sensibility 
ever  occasions  a tendency  to  movement  in  har- 
mony with  the  sensation.  Accordingly,  in  its 
earliest  manifestations,  expression  must  be  re- 
garded as  instinctive^  as  a something  coming  by 
nature,  unlearned  and  independent  of  the  will.  Pro- 
fessor Calderwood  has  given  a strong  illustration 
of  this  point  by  referring  to  expression  in  infancy. 

“ At  this  early  stage  of  human  life,”  he  says, 

^ Inaugural  Address,  International  Medical  Congress,  i88i. 
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“ expression  is  very  restricted  in  range,  more  intense 
in  degree,  and,  beyond  risk  of  mistake,  altogether 
involuntary.  The  measure  of  sensibility  at  this 
point  is  simply  the  sensibility  of  the  nerve  system,” 
adding  that  the  true  value  of  the  expression,  whether 
in  the  countenance  or  in  the  cry  of  pain,  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  “ the  language  of  infant  life,  when 
other  language  is  wanting.”  Even  in  this  early 
stage  degrees  of  expression  denoting  intensity  of 
sensation  may  be  distinguished  by  the  acuteness 
of  the  cry,  or  the  greater  or  the  less  energetic  action 
of  the  muscles.  The  faces  of  many  animals,  like 
their  sharp  cries,  are  capable  of  conveying  an 
expression  of  suffering,  but  we  search  here  vainly 
for  any  analogy  to  the  infant’s  smile. 

That  the  child  face,  in  health,  shall  be  gay  and 
laughing  seems  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world  ; puppies,  kittens,  lambs,  indeed  most  young 
animals,  are  playful — “playful  as  a kid,”  yet  here, 
when  most  frisky,  the  face  is  most  serious,  and  it 
has  been  most  truly,  though  somewhat  absurdly, 
remarked  that,  “ if  the  animal  can  be  said  to  laugh, 
it  is  to  the  tail  that  we  must  attribute  that  exercise.” 
Playfulness,  delight,  fun,  find  their  expression  here 
in  active  movements,  vivacity  and  brightness  of  the 
eyes,  reminding  one  of  the  little  girl  quoted  by 
Darwin  who  defined  happiness  or  joy  as  “talking, 
laughing,  and  kissing.” 

In  the  infant,  as  in  the  adult,  the  expression  of 
any  feeling  commences  in  the  face,  and  in  babyhood 
we  cannot  fail  to  notice  that  provision  for  a larger 
amount  and  greater  variety  of  expression  exists 
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than  the  child  at  this  tender  age  can  possibly  make 
use  of.  Ordinary  infant  expression  represents  the 
two  extremes  of  human  sensation,  pleasure  and 
pain,  the  two  simplest  elements  of  experience 
belonging  to  animate  existence,  and  common  both 
to  man  and  the  lower  animals.  But  in  addition  to 
this  simple  expression  of  sensation  or  experience, 
as  the  face  develops  we  find  in  it  a higher  and 
wider  range,  comprising  two  other  extremes,  one 
telling  of  power,  the  other  of  feebleness,  one  reveal- 
ing the  dignity  of  true  manhood,  the  other  the 
baser  and  lower  emotions  and  impulses.  And  all 
these  conflicting  emotions  are  so  definitely  ex- 
pressed in  face  and  form  as  to  be  unmistakable, 
so  marked  and  familiar  as  to  be  easily  imitated, 
and  sufficing,  even  when  portrayed  in  art  or 
simulated  by  the  actor,  to  wake  within  observers 
a ready  sympathy,  or  an  equally  active  aversion. 
In  fear,  for  instance,  the  eyes  are  dilated,  all  the 
muscles  are  relaxed,  and  the  open  mouth,  with 
parted  lips  and  falling  jaw,  expresses  powerlessness, 
weakness,  and  consequent  loss  of  power  to  resolve 
and  act.  In  intelligent  interest,  on  the  contrary, 
there  is  life  and  power,  and  the  features  are  united 
in  the  expression  of  the  loftiest  capabilities  and 
noblest  emotions  of  the  mind  ; at  such  a time  the 
highest  possibilities  of  the  human  face  are  seen,  in 
the  lustrous  eyes,  the  firmly-closed  yet  not  com- 
pressed lips,  the  whole  countenance  excited  yet 
under  command,  and  witnessing  to  the  sway  of 
active  intelligence.  In  stolid  people  the  dull,  in- 
active, sluggish  brain  is  generally  accompanied  by 
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dull,  heavy-looking  features,  “not,”  writes  Dr. 
Warner,  “ because  the  dull  features  cause  an  inactive 
condition  of  mentation  (or  thought),  but  because 
this  cast  of  features  usually  accompanies  a make  of 
brain  with  slow  action.” 

In  analyzing  a beautiful  face,  if  one  has  sufficient 
presence  of  mind  left  to  do  so,  it  may  be  thus 
tabulated  — complexion,  form,  features,  gesture  ; 
expression  ranks  highest  and  last.  But  in  feature, 
gesture,  or  expression  the  beauty  originates  from 
one  and  the  same  leading  principle — the  charm  of 
the  face  is  its  humanity. 

The  skin,  to  be  beautiful,  must  be  essentially 
human,  and  neither  (as  it  has  been  said)  suggest 
ivory,  wax,  nor  paint ; an  “ ivory  neck  ” or  “ brow 
of  snow”  may  pass  muster  in  fiction,  but  in  real  life 
real  flesh  and  blood  are  infinitely  more  attractive. 
Some  faces  are  so  purely  red  and  white  as  to  call 
to  mind  a clown  in  a pantomime,  others  are  smooth 
and  even  as  china ; both  transgress  the  canons  of 
beauty.  How  shall  one  attempt  to  enumerate  an 
endless  and  often  intangible  variety  of  beauty? 
Beauty  of  contour,  colour,  intellect,  animation  ; the 
beauty  of  sheer  happy  carelessness,  innocent  and 
unthinking  as  a kitten  chasing  its  tail  ; the  Madonna- 
beauty  of  mother-love  ; the  beauty  of  the  embodi- 
ment of  perfect,  healthy,  vigorous  life  ; the  beauty 
of  gracefulness,  of  a shy  timidity,  suggesting  a 
bird  but  half  tamed  ; the  beauty  of  infancy,  of 
ripened,  mellowed  age,  the  hoary  head  a crown  of 
glory.  Indeed  it  has  been  truly  asserted  that  there 
is  not  unfrequently  beauty  in  the  very  singularity 
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of  a face  that  brings  it  out  from  among  its  fellows, 
first  attracting  attention,  and  then  riveting  affection. 
Beauty  has  been  termed  “ a hook  bestowed  by 
Nature.”  Grace,  it  is  said,  transcends  beauty  “in 
being  a charm  and  attraction  peculiar  to  the 
individual  mind.”  Happiness  is  a great  beautifier. 
Happy  people  (when  they  are  found)  show  a 
tranquil,  blooming,  clear,  bright  face. 

As  Europeans  we  naturally  look  upon  our  own 
physical  type  as  the  nearest  approach  to  human 
perfection.  Topinard  has  pointed  out  how  those 
who  have  the  round  head  (contrasted  with  our 
European  oval),  or  who  imagine  that  they  have  it, 
maintain  it  to  be  the  most  intellectual  and  gener- 
ally desirable  form  ; how,  with  the  Chinese,  the 
flat  face,  oblique  eyes,  smooth  chin  and  hairy  upper 
lip  are  the  perfection  of  good  looks.  Demons  and 
evil  spirits  are  commonly  pictured  as  white,  or 
light,  among  the  dark  races,  where  a dark  skin  is 
considered  beautiful ; as  among  the  Indians,  where 
Darwin  instanced  one  unfortunate  fellow  “ so  fair 
that  no  girl  would  marry  him.” 

Monotonous,  unremitting  toil,  coupled  with  hard- 
ship and  want,  rob  the  face  of  its  beauty  while 
debasing  and  rendering  sordid  the  mental  life,  of 
which  only  too  many  illustrations  may  be  found 
in  the  dulled  hardened  faces  of  many  factory 
operatives,  and  other  toilers  of  our  modern  civiliz- 
ation. Absolutely  beautiful  faces  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  plentiful  in  many  places ; but  in  districts 
where  the  inhabitants  are  well-to-do,  free  from  the 
grinding,  wearing  anxieties  of  poverty,  where,  with 
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opportunities  of  leisure,  good  nourishment,  and 
habits  of  life,  the  mental  capacities  receive  due 
attention  and  culture,  we  find  a high  average  of 
intelligent  and  good-looking  faces. 

In  illustration  of  the  influence  of  external  factors 
upon  personal  beauty,  Reich  cites  the  natives  of 
Halle,  “that  town  of  stone  and  coal  smoke,”  where 
he  affirms  a really  beautifully-formed  human  being 
is  not  to  be  found  ; but  “ it  seems  as  though  Nature 
had  vowed  to  furnish  only  odd,  if  not  actually 
hideous  human  faces.”  The  face  will  be  found 
to  deteriorate  in  families  who  sink  from  ease  and 
culture  to  a condition  of  ignorance  and  want,  and 
to  gain  in  intellectuality  and  refinement  under  the 
opposite  conditions. 

From  the  earliest  ages  complexion  has  been 
looked  upon  as  an  important  distinctive  mark  of 
race,  the  three  fundamental  elements  of  colour  in 
the  human  organism  (the  red,  yellow,  and  black, 
mixed  in  variable  quantity  with  the  white  of  the 
tissues)  giving  rise  to  four  fundamental  types, 
expressed  by  anthropologists  as  the  white,  in 
Europe  ; the  yellow,  in  Asia  ; the  red,  in  America  ; 
the  black,  in  Africa.  In  the  white  there  is  every 
variety  of  shade.  The  rosy  Scandinavian  com- 
plexion differs  from  the  florid  Englishman ; “ the 
dark  colour  of  the  French  races  to  the  south  of  the 
Loire  is  not  that  of  Spaniards,  nor  of  the  bronzed 
Thabyles.”  The  yellow  Eastern-Asiatic  complexion 
varies  still  more,  being  sometimes  almost  white,  at 
others  approaching  olive-green,  and  indeed  de- 
scribed as  passing  through  all  the  intermediate 
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stages  “ from  pale-yellow  to  brown  or  gingerbread 
colour.”  The  white  and  black  may  still  be  held  as 
corresponding  to  two  of  the  primordial  divisions 
of  the  human  race,  but  the  red  is  somewhat  less 
definite. 

Topinard  states  that  the  term  has  been 

applied  to  the  American  Indians  less  on  account 
of  this  being  their  natural  ordinary  colour,  than  as 
a consequence  of  their  custom  of  dyeing  the  hair 
and  painting  the  skin  red  ; all  shades  of  colour 
being  met  with  among  them,  from  the  light  tint 
of  the  dwellers  about  the  central  Andes,  to  the 
jet-black  of  the  early  Californians. 

Red  and  yellow  are  also  said  to  prevail  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  Africa,  particularly  in  the 
south,  the  centre,  and  towards  the  Upper  Nile,  the 
most  decided  blacks  being  those  of  the  Guinea 
coast.  In  the  negro  a full,  dark  colour  is  a sign 
of  health.  The  Bojesmans  are  described  as  “ not 
black,  but  of  a yellow-grey,  like  old  leather  ; ” and 
Du  Chaillu  speaks  of  the  Obongos  as  “ of  a dirty- 
yellow  colour.”  Ancient  Egyptians  were  depicted 
on  their  tombs  as  red. 

In  a pure  race  the  complexion  will  almost 
invariably  be  found  associated  with  a certain  colour 
of  hair  and  eyes  ; for  example,  clear  rosy  com- 
plexions usually  go  with  blue  eyes  and  light  hair, 
dark  olive  complexions  with  black  hair  and  dark 
brown  eyes.  Black  hair  and  blue  eyes  show  mix- 
ture of  races,  and  (according  to  some  observers)  a 
variable  disposition  and  uncertain  temper.  In  the 
Negro  type  of  face  the  lips  are  large  and  turned 
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upwards,  the  two  jaws  projecting  in  the  form  of 
a muzzle.  In  the  European,  perpendicular  type, 
on  the  contrary,  the  lips  are  delicately  formed. 
The  Mongolian  type  shows  the  middle  portion 
of  the  face  flat,  the  sides  wide  and  prominent. 
Roman  historians  described  the  Gauls  with  a long, 
sharp  face,  the  cheek-bones  barely  perceptible, — a 
type  Topinard  tells  us  still  to  be  met  with  in 
Champagne,  Picardy,  and  Burgundy.  The  Arab 
face  is  a fine  oval,  the  Australian  angular. 

Hovelacque  recognizes  two  distinct  types  of 
Gipsy  faces — the  one  coarse,  with  closely-set 
features,  the  other  more  refined,  with  the  face  more 
elongated  and  oval.  Among  the  changes  induced 
in  various  races  by  different  climatic  conditions,  it 
is  noticed  first  that  the  skin  becomes  fairer  or 
darker,  and  that,  later  on,  the  eyes  and  hair  change 
their  hue — changes  looked  upon  as  resulting  from 
an  alteration  in  the  component  parts  of  blood  and 
skin,  occasioned  by  variations  of  temperature,  of 
damp,  and  of  the  quantity  of  oxygen. 
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THE  FOREHEAD. 

Importance  of  the  Forehead — Frontal  Sinus — The  Forehead 
at  different  periods  of  Life — The  Forehead  in  various 
Races — Significance  of  the  Forehead,  independent  of 
Phrenology — Descriptions  of  a beautiful  and  intellectual 
Forehead — Admired  Foreheads — Noble,  dignified,  bald 
Foreheads — Physiognomical  views  on  high,  low,  narrow, 
broad,  cramped,  roomy,  flat,  rounded,  perpendicular, 
receding,  bulging,  smooth,  rugged,  normal,  or  unhealthily- 
developed  Foreheads — Attempted  localization  of  Faculty 
in  the  Forehead — Typical  Foreheads — Intelligent  Fore- 
heads— Expression  in  the  Forehead — The  Frown — 
Artificial  Deformation. 

It  appears  to  be  generally  conceded  by  anthropolo- 
gists, that  a narrow,  contracted,  receding  forehead 
is  to  be  accepted  as  a feature  of  inferiority  ; an 
ample,  well-formed  one  as  a token  of  superior  brain 
development.  A very  high  and  bulging  forehead 
indeed  suggests  water  on  the  brain  rather  than  any 
particularly  exalted  mental  power ; and,  on  the 
other  hand,  idiots,  and  more  especially  micro- 
cephales,  have  flattened  retreating  foreheads, 
plainly  showing  their  lack  of  intelligence. 

In  the  forehead,  as  in  most  things,  a happy  me- 
dium is  the  best.  The  prominence  developed  along 
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the  course  of  the  eyebrows  is  peculiar  to  adult  life, 
and  is  caused  by  a cavity  {frontal  sinus)  developed 
in  this  part  of  the  head  by  the  layers  of  the  frontal 
bone  or  os  frontis.  The  infant  forehead  is  full, 
but  entirely  without  these  ridges  ; it  is  always  flat 
at  the  eyebrows,  and  in  early  youth  does  not  keep 
pace  proportionately  to  the  increase  of  the  lower 
parts  of  the  face.  The  child-forehead  is  so  decidedly 
curved  above  the  eyebrows  as  to  become  almost 
convex. 

As  childhood  passes  away,  and  the  period  of 
understanding  and  reflection  approaches,  the  upper 
part  of  the  brow  straightens  out,  the  eyes  become 
more  deep-set,  and  the  nose  and  chin  more  promi- 
nent ; so  that  in  early  manhood  the  profile  approx- 
imates to  the  perpendicular  form.  Still  later  on  in 
life,  when  understanding,  foresight,  and  prudence 
have  banished  fancy  and  feeling,  the  forehead 
sometimes  inclines  almost  towards  concavity. 

The  well-formed  European  forehead  is  usually 
described  as  large  and  full,  nearly  perpendicular, 
but  slightly  retreating  rather  than  bulging,  and 
forming  an  ample  curve  at  the  level  of  the  frontal 
bosses,  which  should  be  moderately  high ; the 
Gipsy  forehead  as  narrow,  receding,  and  accom- 
panied by  inconsiderable  cerebral  capacity.  The 
Lapp  forehead  is  broad  and  low,  giving  the  face 
a general  flattened  appearance ; the  Malay,  high 
and  well-formed.  The  Negro  forehead  varies 
greatly,  being  sometimes  narrow  at  the  base,  in 
other  cases  rather  low,  and  inclined  to  recede  ; again 
high,  perpendicular,  and  bulging  at  the  top,  or  high 
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and  vertical.  The  straight  high  forehead,  like  Sir 
Walter  Scott’s,  is  said  by  Topinard  to  be  com- 
monly observed  among  negroes.  According  to 
M.  Rousselet,  the  Brahmins  "of  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges  have  high,  well-developed  foreheads.  The 
Iranian  forehead  (comprising  Parsees,  Kurds, 
brown  Afghans,  Armenians,  Georgians,  &c.)  is 
broad  and  high.  The  Auvergnian  forehead  is 
wide  and  full,  presenting  a contrast  to  that  of 
the  average  “spirituel  imaginative  Frenchman,” 
which  is  generally  described  by  some  as  “ straight, 
perpendicular,  and  delicate  ; ” while  the  “visionary 
and  metaphysical  ” German  has  his  high,  and 
massive  at  the  top  ; and  as  a rule,  the  low, 
bold,  and  compact  forehead  shows  (as  many  will 
have  it)  the  calculation,  prudence,  and  practical- 
ness of  John  Bull.  The  Arab  forehead  is  straight, 
and  the  eyebrow  ridges  are  moderately  developed. 
Upon  Assyrian  monuments  the  Semitic  forehead 
is  said  by  Rawlinson  to  be  represented  as  straight, 
but  not  high,  with  full  brows.  The  Egyptian 
forehead  is  moderately  low,  with  the  eyebrow 
ridges  only  slightly  developed.  The  Patagonian 
forehead  is  said  to  be  bulging  and  prominent, 
with  the  superciliary  arches  moderately  pro- 
nounced ; that  of  the  Hottentot  very  high,  nar- 
row, and  “frequently  bulging  at  the  height  of 
the  frontal  bosses.”  The  aboriginal  Australian 
forehead  has  the  superciliary  arches  very  project- 
ing, the  forehead  is  narrow,  but  varies  in  being 
sometimes  straight,  and  in  other  cases  receding. 
Independently  of  phrenology,  a well-shaped  fore- 
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head  has  been  for  'ages  accepted  as  expressing 
intellectual  capacity,  as  well  as  forming  an  import- 
ant element  in  the  characteristic  expression  and 
beauty  of  the  human  countenance. 

“ All  physiologists,”  says  Bell,  “ have  agreed  in 
this  view ; whilst  they  are  equally  confident  in 
affirming  that  anatomy  affords  no  foundation  for 
mapping  the  cranium  into  minute  sub-divisions  or 
regions  : ” further  remarking,  that  “ a large  capa- 
cious forehead  is  allowed  to  be  the  least  equivocal 
mark  of  perfection  in  the  head.” 

It  is  not  only  the  fine  form  or  extraordinary 
beauty  of  the  face  that  gives  a man  of  power, 
intellect,  and  nobility  of  mind  his  charm.  Bulwer 
has  observed  on  this  point,  “ It  lies  especially  in 
the  free,  firm,  open,  and  yet  wise  and  thoughtful 
expression  of  the  forehead.”  From  an  artistic 
point  of  view,  when  the  zygoma  (or  arch  of  bone 
on  the  temple)  is  unduly  prominent  the  effect  is 
unpleasIng ; and  for  this  reason — it  imparts  what 
may  be  styled  a devoiu'ing  expression  to  the  face, 
since  its  enlargement  allows  excessive  freedom  of 
action  to  the  large  temporal  muscle  which  serves 
to  work  the  jaw,  corresponding  with  its  develop- 
ment, and  with  the  canine  teeth.  Schack  thus 
describes  a forehead  of  the  highest  type  of  beauty 
and  intelligence — '‘A  high,  delicately-formed,  and 
broad  forehead,  spacious  across  the  temples,  and  in 
union  with  a perpendicular  profile,  of  which  the 
outer  line  inclines  gradually  outwards  to  the  root 
of  the  nose  ; a forehead  whose  line  of  circumference 
forms  a gentle  round,  one  that  is  covered  with  a 
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mobile  and  delicate  skin  ; this  is  not  only  the 
description  of  a beautiful  forehead,  but  of  one  that 
enshrines  a distinguished  intellect,  a mind  of 
delicacy  and  feeling,  united  to  power,  and  great 
capacity.”  Such  a forehead  will  have  the  eyebrows 
finely  arched. 

Modern  taste  has,  in  comparatively  recent  times, 
hardly  in  any  particular  departed  more  completely 
from  the  standards  of  antiquity  than  in  the  approved 
form  of  the  forehead.  In  ancient  days,  as  we  may 
learn  from  statues,  the  owners  of  noble  intellectual 
gifts  were  always  sculptured,  or  described,  with 
high,  well-formed  foreheads ; in  the  portraits  of 
celebrated  men  of  antiquity,  as  in  the  images  of 
their  deities,  we  invariably  find  the  expression  of 
lofty  greatness  associated  with  a nobly-formed 
brow,  and  tranquil  massive  features.  Dignity  and 
nobility  were  always  associated  with  the  high 
forehead  ; but  where  beauty  was  concerned,  a low 
growth  of  hair  was  deemed  so  attractive  as  to 
be  artificially  produced  where  not  bestowed  by 
nature. 

With  the  progress  of  centuries  the  forehead 
of  Venus,  that  “ inch  of  loveliness,”  ceased  to  find 
admirers,  and  that  even  in  the  most  fertile  periods 
of  art.  The  Italian  women  are  described  by 
Castiglione  as  plucking  out  their  hair  to  increase 
the  apparent  height  of  the  forehead,  a practice  not 
unknown  to  our  own  feminine  ancestors.  But  for 
beauty,  the  surface  of  the  forehead  is  as  important 
as  its  form.  It  must  be  smooth  and  unruffled. 
“With  a majestic  beauty  of  their  own,  clouds  and 
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tempests  may  sweep  athwart  the  sky,  but  none  are 
intended  to  remain  ever  stationary  there.” 

Much  of  the  general  permanent  expression  of 
the  face,  as  well  as  the  stamp  of  its  beauty,  largely 
depends  upon  the  type  of  forehead.  Camper  held 
that,  just  as  depressing  the  head  in  the  frontal 
region  imparted  a negro,  an  animal,  or  idiotic 
character  to  the  face,  so  elevating  and  straight- 
ening the  forehead  until  the  facial  line  assumed 
the  perpendicular,  produced  resemblance  to  the 
handsome  antique  head — a view  not  unreservedly 
accepted. 

“ It  is  true,”  Bell  observes,  “ that  by  advancing 
the  forehead  it  is  raised,  the  face  is  shortened,  and 
the  eye  brought  to  the  centre  of  the  head,  but  this 
in  itself  is  not  sufficient  to  bring  before  us  a noble 
or  beautiful  face.  Here  the  cast  of  countenance  and 
the  features  are  even  more  important  than  the 
form  of  the  head  as  a whole.”  And  elsewhere 
he  says,  “Unless  there  be  a conformity  in  every 
feature  to  the  general  shape  of  the  head,  throwing 
the  forehead  forward  on  the  face  produces  de- 
formity.” Indeed  the  quality  of  dignity  or  noble- 
ness in  the  features  in  particular,  as  in  the  face  as 
a whole,  depends  chiefly  upon  the  development  of 
those  organs  which  indicate  the  sway  of  the  higher 
qualities — farthest  removed  from  mere  animal 
passions  and  impulses,  allied  to  thought^  and 
therefore  distinctly  hummi. 

Physiognomists  give  the  forehead  an  important 
position  in  their  science,  and  whatever  the  value 
we  incline  to  accord  their  views  may  be,  we  can 
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cheerfully  acknowledge  that  we  should  hesitate  to 
depict  Mars  or  Jove  with  a narrow,  low,  flat, 
receding  forehead,  more  especially  if  accompanied 
by  a retreating  chin,  and  little  turned-up  nose. 
“ As  a calm  unclouded  heaven  extends  itself  in 
solemn  beauty  over  the  earth,”  says  Schack,  “so, 
when  the  mind  is  tranquil,  the  forehead  enthrones 
itself  majestically  over  the  other  features  of  the 
face*;  while,  like  a stormy  sky,  it  threatens  and 
lowers  when  cares  and  griefs  agitate  it.  Here 
innocence  and  guilt,  good  and  evil  thoughts, 
stamp  a legible  impress  ; here  in  the  furrows  of 
the  brow  we  can  read  the  sorrows  of  the  heart.” 
It  appears  to  have  been  so  universally  as  almost 
to  have  been  instinctively  felt  that  the  form  of  the 
forehead  was  in  some  way  especially  connected 
with  the  degree  of  spirituality,  the  kind  and 
measure  of  intellectual  power,  although  by  a few 
this  view  is  not  shared. 

As  a token  of  intellect,  popular  opinion  is  ever 
in  favour  of  the  high  forehead,  on  which  Pideret 
has  remarked — “ The  longer  the  time  that  elapses 
after  the  death  of  a celebrated  man,  and  the  less 
possibility  of  contradiction  from  his  contemporaries, 
the  larger  and  higher  does  his  pictured  brow 
become,  finally  attaining  the  dimensions  of  water 
on  the  brain.”  And  further — “ A bald  forehead 
would  give  the  impression  of  a high  forehead  when 
viewed  full  front ; but  in  order  to  form  a correct 
estimate  of  its  relative  proportion  to  the  other 
features  it  must  be  seen  in  profile.” 

P"or  physiognomical  purposes  the  absolute  height 
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of  the  forehead  is  looked  upon  as  meaningless  ; its* 
relative  size  must  always  be  taken  in  union  with 
the  other  features  of  the  face.  High  foreheads 
which  are  out  of  keeping  with  the  other  features, 
are  held  to  afford  unfavourable  indications,  lacking 
the  power,  intellectual  capacity,  clearness,  pre- 
cision, and  the  energetic  quickness  which  charac- 
terize the  low  but  clever  brow.  High,  narrow, 
mean  foreheads,  curved  inwardly  too  much  above 
the  temples,  are  said  to  betoken  dulness  of  appre- 
hension, fickleness,  and  lack  of  intellectual  faculty 
and  energy  ; for,  says  the  face-reader,  “ Narrow, 
pointed  foreheads,  though  high,  are  always  insig- 
nificant ; while  the  broad,  powerfully-formed, 
though  low  forehead  ever  denotes  strength  and 
quickness  of  mind.”  People  who  are  animated  by 
faith  in,  and  who  are  conscious  of,  veneration  for 
the  transcendent  ; people  who  are  rapt  in  veneration 
for  all  things  elevated  and  noble,  who  are  per- 
meated by  deep  religious  sentiment,  or  who  have  a 
strong  bias  towards  the  mystic  and  supernatural, 
with  faith  in  them — such  people  are  said  to  show 
the  head  rising  sharply  and  loftily  above  the 
middle  of  the  upper  part  of  the  forehead.  Polemon 
looked  upon  a large  forehead  as  betraying  mental 
inactivity ; the  long,  a happy  mental  condition  and 
wisdom  ; the  convex,  high,  and  round,  a thoughtless, 
saucy  person. 

It  has  been  said  that  a very  high  forehead  is 
by  no  means  accepted  as  an  unfailing  token  of 
superior  intellect,  and  the  same  may  be  affirmed  of 
many  bulging  capacious  ones.  It  is  possible  to 
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live  more  comfortably  in  a moderately-sized, 
convenient,  well-furnished  dwelling  than  in  a large, 
rambling,  inconvenient  old  mansion  ; and  following 
the  analogy,  it  has  been  argued  that  low  foreheads 
may  be  frequently  met  with,  seemingly  promising 
far  less  brains,  but  in  which  nevertheless  a rarer 
intellect  is  enshrined.  The  largest  husks  do  not  ever 
contain  the  finest  kernels. 

According  to  Fuchs,  a medium-sized,  well- 
formed  forehead  affords  far  more  favourable  indica- 
tions than  one  disproportionately  large  or  small. 
He  says — “People  with  an  all  too  large  forehead 
eat  voraciously,  and  go  to  sleep  in  church  and  at 
the  theatre.  . . . The  too  small  forehead  shows 
no  great  qualities  of  mind,  but  mental  feebleness. 

. . . Women  with  all  too  small  foreheads,  and 
large  back  to  the  head,  are  very  dangerous.  . . . 
Women  with  too  large  foreheads  distinguish  them- 
selves by  cruelty  and  coldness.”  Cunning,  subtlety, 
fraud,  slyness,  and  cruelty  are  said  to  have  their 
habitation  far  more  frequently  in  low,  narrow, 
cramped  foreheads  than  in  those  which  are  higher, 
more  rounded,  and  capacious. 

Polemon  held  the  contracted  forehead  for  a not 
inconsiderable  token  of  mental  narrowness.  Aris- 
totle described  men  with  small  foreheads  as 
ungovernable,  and  likened  them  to  swine.  Those 
with  large  foreheads  were  ruminative  like  cows. 
Owners  of  rounded  foreheads  were  irrational,  as 
donkeys.  Somewhat  flat  foreheads  might  be  held 
for  wise,  like  dogs.  Square,  regularly-proportioned 
foreheads  were  magnanimous,  like  the  lion.  Low 
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foreheads  inclined  to  passion  and  flattery.  Melan- 
choly foreheads  tended  to  harshness. 

It  may  safely  be  conceded  that  the  height  and 
breadth  of  the  forehead,  in  a healthy  person,  stand 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  brain  pro- 
tected by  this  part  of  the  skull — that  a wide  flat 
forehead  testifies  that  the  organs  of  the  brain 
situated  in  its  vicinity  are  more  developed  in 
breadth ; a high  narrow  forehead  that  they  are 
developed  more  in  height ; and  that  we  shall  find 
some  criterion  for  the  actual  amount — i.  e.  the 
weight  and  size — of  brain  in  the  dimensions  of  the 
normal  head.  A forehead  out  of  proportion  with 
the  rest  of  the  head  is  a sign  of  unhealthy  develop- 
ment, and  thus  prepares  us  to  expect  discord  in 
the  mental  life. 

Most  observers  agree  that  a low  broad  fore- 
head when  united  to  intelligent  features  not  un- 
frequently  claims  superiority  over  a loftier  brow ; 
but  that  a high  roomy  forehead,  when  well-formed 
and  conjoined  with  the  like  features,  may  contest 
it.  A quick  and  practical  mind,  a richly-endowed 
intellect,  and  an  untiring  capability  for  work,  are 
found  by  them  in  a low,  sharply-defined  forehead, 
domineering  on  the  eyebrows  and  temples  over 
large,  marked,  and  finely-formed  features,  with 
vivacious,  bright,  deep-set  eyes  and  powerful 
brows.  People  with  wide,  flat  foreheads,  it  is 
said,  usually  have  a thick  skin,  and  but  little 
sensibility.  Reich  credits  such  foreheads,  when 
unduly  broad,  with  indolence,  low  habits  of  thought, 
and  unworthy  mode  of  life.  Higher,  narrower. 
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more  rounded  foreheads  have  a thin  skin,  and  are 
considered  far  more  sensitive.  “ Each  may  own 
high  mental  powers,  but  in  each  case  they  will  be 
differently  manifested.”  A too  rounded  forehead 
is  always  held  to  signify  vehement  passions. 

To  attempt  to  find  a reason  for  all  the  fanciful 
theories  of  physiognomists  would  be  a most 
arduous  enterprise,  if  not  an  utter  impossibility, 
but  in  this  instance  Reich  has  suggested  a clue. 
Why  should  the  possessors  of  round  foreheads  be 
set  down  as  passionate  ? As  in  -the  brain  as  a 
whole,  so  in  the  portion  of  the  brain  confined  by 
the  forehead,  the  flow  of  blood  exercises  more  or 
less  pressure  in  proportion  to  the  space  at  its 
disposal.  The  more  inwardly  curved  at  the  sides, 
and  the  more  cramped  the  forehead,  the  smaller  is 
this  space,  and  the  more  roomy  and  spread  the 
forehead,  the  greater.  The  energy  of  the  nerve 
organs  depends  on  the  flux  of  blood. 

Now  the  form  of  the  forehead  is  a part  of  the 
general  bodily  form,  and  in  the  healthily-developed 
individual  corresponds  with  it  more  or  less  accur- 
ately. “ The  blood  of  passionate  individuals,”  says 
Reich,  “ contains  more  solid  particles  than  that  of 
more  tranquil  persons.  The  fewer  aqueous  particles 
in  the  blood  the  more  determined  and  expressive  is 
the  bodily  form.  Hence,  among  men  whose  blood 
contains  a larger  measure  of  solid  particles,  the 
form  has  a tendency  to  concentrate  itself,  and  with 
concentrativeness  to  give  sensitiveness,  nervousness, 
irritability,  and  passion.” 

Polemon  held  roughness  of  the  forehead  to 
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betoken  an  evil  habit  of  thought,  ruggedness  an 
inclination  to  fraud.  But  a rugged,  lunnpy  forehead 
may  be  a sign  of  specific  disease — of  scrofula, 
rickets,  or  an  unnatural  development  of  bony 
matter.  Lumps  on  the  forehead  tell  of  pathological 
degeneration  in  the  economy  of  the  organism  ; 
they  afford  neither  a favourable  nor  an  unfavour- 
able token  of  the  mental  life  ; and,  so  far  from  a 
rugged  forehead,  presenting  many  ups  and  downs 
in  its  bony  framework,  signifying  a man  of  evil 
nature,  criminal  propensities,  and  moral  infirmity, 
it  would  be  most  unjust  to  conclude  anything  of 
the  sort,  to  invariably  associate  such  a forehead 
with  a bad  disposition  and  evil  tendencies,  for 
among  truly  noble  minds  ill-health  has  power  to 
unfavourably  affect  the  brow.  ; 

Our  loftier  mental  faculties,  physiognomists  tell 
us,  in  company  with  ideality  and  imagination, 
appear  to  be  situated  in  the  upper  part  of  the  j 

forehead,  even  going  so  far  as  to  assert  that  there  j 

are  cases  where  a vivid  imagination,  a sincere  and  i 

deep-seated  sympathy  with  all  things  noble  or  j 

lovely,  or  even  a true  spark  of  genius  itself,  may  ) 

lie  concealed  in  the  upper  part  of  a high  forehead,  \ 

though  deficiency  of  certain  lower  organs  of  , 

ordinary  everyday  intellect  and  understanding  will 
not  permit  it  to  achieve  distinction.  “ In  such  a I 

case  genius  can  never  make  itself  known,  or  if  ^ 

some  glimmers  appear  they  are  fitful  and  uncertain,  | 

weak  and  unsteady  as  a ship  without  a rudder  ; ” j 

for  the  man  whose  understanding,  whose  faculty  of 
' reflection  does  not  direct  and  control  his  life,  as 
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the  curb  of  the  higher  faculties,  checking  the 
impulses,  emotions,  and  ungoverned  play  of  thought 
and  fancy,  will  be  unreasonable,  and  though  of 
ripe  age,  act  like  a child  “who  cries  for  the  moon.” 

Physiognomists  locate  intelligence  and  the  higher 
faculties  in  the  forehead  ; further  than  this,  they 
claim  them  to  be  arranged  here  in  systematic  order 
from  above  to  below,  and  even  placed  according  to 
their  importance — without  any  scientific  justification. 
Comprehension,  faculty  of  order,  and  intelligence 
they  place  between  the  eyebrows.  Acuteness  and 
judgment  on  the  wide,  strongly-arched  temples. 
Comparison  and  wit  next  above,  in  the  middle  of 
the  forehead,  with  reflection  and  the  faculty  of 
meditation  on  either  side.  Imagination  above  the 
middle  of  the  upper  part  of  the  forehead  ; and 
sympathy  with  the  transcendent,  piety,  feeling  for 
all  things  noble,  beautiful,  and  elevated,  on  the 
very  highest  part  of  the  forehead,  above  imagina- 
tion, and  just  under  the  commencement  of  the 
hair.  Be  it  intellectual  activity,  or  owing  to  the 
influence  of  passion,  or  to  some  merely  physical 
cause,  the  hair  of  the  front  part  of  the  head  is 
often  the  first  to  disappear,  and  noticeably  among 
persons  with  strong  pretensions  to  brain.  The 
more  the  hair  falls  out,  the  higher  the  forehead 
appears  to  be. 

Taking  the  foreheads  of  celebrated  poets,  artists, 
philosophers,  scientists,  soldiers,  of  successful 
merchants  or  famous  preachers,  and  constructing 
an  average  type  of  each,  will  show  that  in  many 
respects  such  individual  types  differ  strongly  from 
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each  other.  A forehead  disproportionately  high, 
low,  receding,  or  bulging  ; eyes  too  small,  protrud- 
ing, or  sunken  ; a too  large,  too  much  turned-up, 
or  too  small  nose  ; lips  unduly  full  or  thin  ; a too 
heavy  or  insignificant  retreating  chin  ; excessively 
massive  or  lank  jaws — all  these  peculiarities  com- 
bine in  aiding  to  form  the  outward  expression  ; 
and  involuntarily  the  inward  cause,  the  indwelling 
influence  which  produces  the  same,  becomes,  with 
a like  verisimilitude,  so  figured  to  the  mind. 

The  physiognomy  of  the  forehead  is  determined 
by  the  form  and  dimensions  of  the  frontal  bone, 
by  the  skin  and  muscles,  as  well  as  by  the  hair- 
growth  ; and  in  glancing  at  the  faces  of  the  lower 
animals  we  cannot  fail  to  observe  that,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  chin,  so  the  portion  of  the  front  and 
upper  part  of  the  head  formed  by  the  forehead 
and  crown  is  deficient.  The  capacity  to  learn 
with  ease,  and  comprehend  readily,  is  said  to  be 
found  not  unfrequently  with  weak,  rounded,  and 
retreating  foreheads  ; but  a greater  faculty  of  ab- 
straction, a slower  but,  on  that  very  account,  a 
surer  power  of  retention  and  comprehension,  with 
the  more  perpendicular  brow.  In  fact,  physiog- 
nomists seem  unanimous  that  a faculty  for  cool, 
tranquil,  and  deep  thought  is  always  denoted  by 
perpendicular  foreheads,  with  the  upper  part  some- 
what projecting  over  horizontal  eyebrows  and 
deep-set  eyes.  Foreheads  prominent  above  and 
rounded,  but  flatly  moulded  below,  and  resting  on 
straight,  level  eyebrows,  are  described  as  indicating 
the  owner  to  be  often  very  intellectual,  possessed 
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of  great  vivacity,  and  very  passionate,  yet  ice-cold. 
“ Such  persons  are  irritable  but  not  sensible  ; they 
are  capable  of  vivid,  easily  excited  inspirations, 
but  they  know  no  true,  warm,  poetic  feeling.” 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  forehead  has 
been  selected  as  an  important  physiognomical  fac- 
tor on  account  of  its  unchangeableness  ; in  spite 
of  the  most  adroit  affectation  or  dissimulation  it 
always  remains  the  same,  and  therefore,  if  reveal- 
ing anything  at  all,  must  necessarily  be  held  to 
reveal  the  true  character  of  its  possessor  ; and  what- 
ever our  opinion  of  physiognomy  as  a science 
may  be,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  individuals 
with  cramped  narrow  foreheads  betraying  different 
mental  characteristics  from  those  whose  foreheads 
are  broad  and  high,  the  rounded  from  the  flat,  the 
perpendicular  from  those  that  bulge  or  retreat.  In 
reference  to  temperament  the  choleric  forehead  is 
set  down  as  most  marked  ; the  sanguine  as  the 
most  normal ; and  those  of  the  remaining  temper- 
aments the  most  developed  in  breadth.  “ The 
forehead  of  the  choleric-sanguine,”  says  Reich, 
“ is  more  high  and  narrow  than  wide ; that  of  the 
melancholy  the  most  perpendicular ; and  that  of 
the  choleric,  with  a long  head,  the  most  retreating.” 
“Yet,”  he  continues,  “these  indications  must  not 
be  accepted  as  conclusive.  They  are  only  physiog- 
nomically  valuable  when  taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  other  indications  of  the  form.” 

Passing  from  physiognomy  to  the  safer  ground 
of  expression,  we  find  the  forehead  a truly  im- 
portant factor.  The  frown  appears  to  fulfil  two 
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functions — it  helps  to  shade  the  eye,  and  also  serves 
to  concentrate  the  attention  on  a limited  field.  In 
mental  difficulties  and  perplexities  the  forehead 
falls  into  the  same  condition  as  when  a difficulty 
is  experienced  in  distinguishing  external  objects. 
People  in  bad  health  often  show  lines  similar  to 
those  produced  by  habitual  frowning — a habit  very 
common  among  short  - sighted  persons,  habitual 
thinkers,  and  “touchy”  people.  Transverse  wrink- 
ling of  the  brow  is  the  universally  recognized 
expression  of  anxiety  or  grief ; deep  thought, 
especially  when  of  a troubled  character,  produces 
a frown,  accompanied  by  a steady,  fixed  look  in 
the  eyes  ; and  a frown  can  also  express  displeasure 
or  dissent.  In  the  expression  of  bodily  pain,  as  in 
excessive  and  violent  weeping  and  agitation,  the 
veins  of  the  forehead  are  distended,  and  the  skin 
occasionally  flushed.  In  discontent  the  brow  is 
gloomy  ; expanded  in  admiration,  and  placid  ; in 
joy  unruffled  and  serene.  Both  perpendicular  and 
transverse  furrows  characterize  a peevish  melan- 
choly, while  under  the  influence  of  passionate  rage 
the  forehead  will  be  unsteady  ; following  the  con- 
vulsive movements  of  the  features,  the  brow  will  be 
alternately  knit  and  drawn  into  heavy  furrows. 
Instinctively  we  feel  that  the  wrinkled  brow  be- 
trays the  influence  of  time,  thought,  care,  or  sorrow 
— be  the  lines  and  furrows  perpendicular,  horizontal, 
arched,  or  interlaced  and  complicated. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  solid  parts  of  the 
forehead  indicate  the  measure  of  intellectual  facul- 
ties ; the  mobile  parts  the  use  made  of  them. 
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Smooth  foreheads,  for  instance,  when  badly  shaped 
are  said  to  be  unintelligent  and  quarrelsome.  The 
fleshy  forehead  is  not  the  best  adapted  for  ex- 
pression ; we  may  agree  with  Bell  that  the  fulness 
around  the  eyes  with  which  Hercules  is  usually 
represented  conveys  an  idea  of  dull  brutal  strength, 
and  gives  a dull,  almost  lowering  expression  ; while 
the  thinner,  pale,  delicate,  student-forehead,  on  the 
contrary,  evinces  intelligence,  or  elevation  of  thought. 

In  the  forehead,  as  elsewhere,  the  expression 
is  greatly  attributable  to  constantly  recurrent 
gestures,  occasioned  by  definite  emotions.  It  will 
be  an  ever-present  grief  that  stamps  its  legible 
impress  upon  the  melancholy  brow — a continued 
cheerfulness  that  preserves  it  serene,  unruffled, 
open,  free. 

At  all  times  the  muscular  movements  which 
play  so  great  a part  in  the  formation  and  develop- 
ment of  the  permanent  expression  are  the  result 
of  direct  mental  occasions  ; for  if  we  take  any 
muscular  movement  in  its  true  significance,  we 
shall  inevitably  find  that  it  proceeds  from  a 
mental  impulse  or  emotion.  Harmonious,  peace- 
ful thoughts,  undisturbed  by  anxiety  or  perplexity, 
find  their  expression  in  repose;  and  when  the 
serene  brow,  expressing  such  a mental  condition, 
assumes  an  expression  of  pleasant  interest,  all  its 
lines  will  be  gently  raised.  Bain  has  observed  (in 
liis  work.  The  Senses  and  the  Intellecf) — “ I look 
upon  the  expression  so  called  as  part  and  parcel 
of  the  feeling.  I believe  it  to  be  a general  law 
of  the  mind  that,  along  with  the  fact  of  inward 
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feeling  or  consciousness,  there  is  a diffusive  action 
or  excitement  over  the  bodily  members.”  Such  a 
law,  however,  would  fail  to  explain  many  special 
expressions,  as  also  would  the  one  quoted  by  Bell, 
where  he  says,  “ It  has  been  maintained  that  what 
are  called  the  external  signs  of  passion  are  only 
the  concomitants  of  those  voluntary  movements 
which  the  structure  renders  necessary.” 

Turning  from  the  expression  of  the  forehead, 
its  ordinary,  fixed  impress,  to  the  part  which  this 
division  of  the  face  is  capable  of  playing  in  the 
acquired  or  natural  and  involuntary  language  of 
gesture,  we  find  the  determined  frown  which  knits 
the  brows  over  bright,  not  lowering  eyes,  an  in- 
dication of  energetic  will-power.  A distressed 
frown  is  often  seen  when  inveterate  stammerers 
are  struggling  to  speak.  The  frown  of  doubt  or 
uncertainty  is  unsteady,  twitching,  and  fidgety ; 
frequently  with  an  inclination  to  rub  the  forehead, 
as  though  to  brush  away  some  obstructing  veil,  or 
tangible  annoyance. 

The  forehead  gestures  pure  et  simple  may  be 
confined  to  the  frown,  and  the  peculiar  wrinkling 
of  what  Darwin  has  appositely  styled  the  “ grief 
muscles”;  all  others  will  be  better  considered 
as  eyebrow-gestures.  The  forehead  among  various 
tribes  and  nations  has  been  for  many  ages  sub- 
jected to  various  artificial  deformations  by  means 
of  bandages,  boards,  and  other  appliances,  whereby, 
in  accordance  with  different  tastes  and  habits,  it 
has  assumed  an  exaggerated,  bulging,  perpen- 
dicular, or  retreating  form. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  EYEBROWS  AND  EYELIDS. 

Ancient  esteem  for  Beautiful  Eyebrows — Eyebrows  purely 
human — Connection  in  expression  between  the  Mouth 
and  Eyebrows — Eyebrows  in  various  Races — Importance 
of  the  Eyebrow-muscle — Knitted  Eyebrows — Elevated 
Eyebrows — Feminine,  Mephistophelean,  Sentimental, 
Cheerful,  Melancholy  Eyebrows — Fashion  in  Eyebrows 
— Eyebrows,  Eye-openings,  and  Eyelids. 

Many  conditions  of  the  organization  influence 
the  form,  growth,  strength,  shape,  and  colour  of 
the  eyebrows.  As  a rule  their  colour,  strength,  and 
condition  harmonize  with  the  colour,  strength,  and 
condition  of  the  hair,  depending  on  the  tempera- 
ment, the  state  of  the  animal  economy,  and  the 
degree  of  nerve-life.  The  more  robust  a man,  the 
more  vigorous  his  constitution,  the  thicker,  stronger, 
and  more  pronounced  will  be  his  hair  and  eyebrows. 

H ighly  interesting  observations,  not  widely 
known  as  yet,  have  lately  been  made  in  reference 
to  the  colour  of  the  eyebrows,  eyes,  and  hair ; 
certain  qualities  appearing  to  be  associated  with 
one  rather  than  another  colour.  Eminent  actors, 
it  is  remarked,  have  most  frequently  dark  eye- 
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brows,  dark  eyes  and  complexions  (z.  e.  more  in- 
tensely coloured).  It  is  said  that  with  the  tem- 
perament accompanying  such  a complexion,  en- 
thusiasm and  ambition  are  apt  to  display  themselves 
with  greater  strength. 

Leaving  racial  differences  out  of  the  question 
for  the  present,  anthropologists  of  note  have 
drawn  attention  to  the  circumstance  that  in  towns, 
among  a manufacturing  population,  dark  eyebrows 
and  eyes  are  more  prevalent ; but  that  relatively 
lighter  are  more  often  met  with  in  agricultural 
districts.  Mengs  has  affirmed,  “ La  bellezza  e 
I’opposito  della  bruttezza.”  Among  the  Greeks  to 
excel  in  beauty  was  to  gain  prizes.  “ Among 
them,”  says  Bell,  “ a youth  might  be  celebrated  for 
the  perfection  of  his  eyebrow,”  and  it  seems  but 
natural  that,  taking  into  consideration  their  mar- 
vellous skill  in  sculpture,  the  Greeks  should  have 
known  how  to  appreciate  a well-formed  eyebrow, 
since  the  strong  shadow  cast  by  its  projecting 
effect  is  mainly  capable,  in  the  sculptured  head,  of 
giving  any  manner  of  expression  to  the  eye.  Both 
painters  and  sculptors,  the  latter  especially,  have 
attempted  to  add  character  to  the  faces  of  animals 
(the  horse  and  lion  more  particularly)  by  giving 
them  eyebrows,  as  well  as  by  idealizing  and  de- 
pressing the  eyes  in  imitation  of  the  human,  an 
attempt  at  the  expense  of  the  animal’s  true  char- 
acter, and  therefore,  whatever  the  results  attained, 
destructive  of  its  natural  beauty  of  form. 

As  a rule,  the  eyebrows  among  healthy  persons 
retain  their  colour  after  the  hair  has  begun  to 
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silver,  premature  grayness  of  the  eyebrows  invari- 
ably showing  constitutional  weakness.  With 
advancing  age  they  often  increase  greatly  in  length, 
forming  a bushy  projection,  and  at  the  first  glance 
giving  a harsh,  forbidding  expression  ; though 
nearer  inspection  will  not  seldom  show  that  such 
brows  may  shadow  very  benevolent  and  kindly  eyes. 

The  form  of  the  eyebrows  largely  depends  upon 
the  activity  of  certain  muscles  which  have  their 
place  in  the  forehead  and  around  the  eyes,  and 
each  degree  of  muscular  action  is  the  result  of 
peculiarities  in  certain  functions  of  the  nerve 
centres.  “ This  leads  us,”  affirms  Reich,  “ to  asso- 
ciate differences  in  the  formation  of  the  eyebrows 
with  differences  in  the  action  of  the  nerve  centres, 
and  to  conclude  that  their  variations  of  form  indi- 
cate variations  of  a physical  character.”  As  a rule 
the  eyebrows  assume — according  to  the  just  quoted 
observer — an  arched  formation  in  proportion  as 
the  physical  life,  more  especially  the  feeling'^  life, 
advances  into  the  foreground. 

Darwin  has  not  considered  the  eyebrows  beneath 
his  notice  from  a physiognomical  standpoint.  He 
reminds  us  how,  among  melancholy  persons,  the 
eyebrows  take  an  oblique  form,  from  a strong  and 
frequently  recurring  contraction  of  the  central 
group  of  forehead  muscles.  “ As  children,”  he 
says,  “ we  have  all  repeatedly  contracted  the  eye- 
brow muscles  to  protect  our  eyes  while  screaming, 
and  for  many  generations  our  fathers  before  us 
have  done  the  same ; and  although  increasing  age 
has  enabled  us  to  easily  repress  an  outburst  of 
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cries  of  pain,  yet  by  long  habit  we  cannot  prevent 
a slight  contraction  of  these  grief  muscles.”  The 
contraction  is  involuntary,  unconscious,  and  of  all 
muscles  these  eyebrow,  pyramid,  or  “ grief  ” muscles 
appear  to  be  least  under  control  of  the  will.  When 
normally  developed  their  contraction  can  only  be 
checked  by  the  antagonistic  contraction  of  the 
central  group  of  forehead  muscles. 

With  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  the  inner  extremity 
of  the  eyebrows  may  be  regarded  as  the  most 
mobile,  expressive,  and  purely  human  feature  of  the 
face,  the  furthest  removed  from  the  brute  creation 
and  animal  expression,  since  in  brutes  we  find 
nothing  corresponding  to  the  human  eyebrow,  and 
but  a very  limited  field  of  expression  in  the  lips. 
This  importance  of  the  eyebrows  in  expression,  in 
conjunction  with  the  outer  angles  of  the  mouth, 
can  be  readily  demonstrated  by  a very  simple 
experiment,  said  to  have  been  first  suggested  by 
Peter  of  Cortona.  Sketch  a face,  as  perfectly 
expressionless  and  placid  as  possible — this  should 
be  done  with  pen  and  ink.  Now  take  a B.B.  lead 
pencil  and  try  the  effect  of  raising  or  depressing 
the  outer  corners  of  the  lips  and  inner  extremity 
of  the  eyebrows,  noting  the  smiling  or  grieved 
expression  which  will  immediately  result,  or  the 
unnatural  distortion  that  will  follow  an  inharmo- 
nious alteration. 

Darwin  has  quoted  Rajah  Brooke  to  the  effect 
that  the  Dyaks  of  Borneo  express  an  affirmation 
by  raising  the  eyebrows,  and  a negation  by  slightly 
contracting  them,  together  with  a peculiar  look 
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from  the  eyes.  Among  Poles,  Silesians,  Bohe- 
mians, Hungarians,  and  Russians,  an  especial  type 
of  eyebrow  has  been  thus  described — scant,  very 
near  together,  especially  at  the  inner  angle,  and 
frequently  directed  obliquely  outwards.  The  Ira- 
nian eyebrows,  like  those  of  the  Hindoo  and 
Tschinghanian  types,  are  black  and  well-marked. 

Among  the  Finnish  tribes,  including  the  Fin- 
landers, Esthonians,  Livonians  of  the  Baltic, 
Ostiaks,  and  the  Permians  of  Central  Russia,  we 
find  the  eyebrows  thick,  which  is  also  said  to  be 
the  case,  with  the  addition  of  abundant  eyelashes, 
among  the  aboriginal  Americans.  According  to 
Rollin,  thick  black  eyebrows  prevail  among  the 
black  Californians  ; while  we  are  told  by  Prichard 
that  the  equally  black  Charruas  have  them  but 
scantily  developed.  The  eyebrow  ridges  are 
moderately  developed  in  the  Patagonian  type. 
The  corrugator  supercilii^  extending  from  the 
frontal  bone  to  the  eyebrow,  is  maintained  by  Bell 
to  enjoy  the  distinction  of  being  the  most  remark- 
able muscle  of  the  human  face.  “ It  knits  the  eye- 
brows,” he  says,  “ with  an  energetic  effort,  which 
unaccountably,  but  irresistibly,  conveys  the  idea  of 
mind.”  Explaining  that  without  this  corrugator 
superciliiy  the  flashing  eyes,  distended  nostrils, 
retracted  lips,  and  clenched  teeth  could  only  pro- 
duce an  expression  of  savage,  cruel  brutality  ; but 
the  knitted  eyebrows  redeem  the  face,  showing 
“ the  mingling  of  thought  and  emotion  with  the 
savage  and  brutal  rage  of  the  mere  animal.”  That 
strongly-knitted  eyebrows  may  be  accepted  as  the 
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outward  expression  of  determination,  and  of  some 
species  of  mentalenergy,  appears  reasonable  enough  ; 
for  both  strength  and  intensity  of  the  habitual 
gestures  very  greatly  depend  upon  the  measure 
of  will-power,  and  upon  the  activity  of  the  brain 
centres  controlling  voluntary  movements. 

In  eyebrows  and  forehead,  as  elsewhere,  weak 
muscular  contractions  betoken  a weak  indolent  will. 
“ Strong  and  rapid  muscular  contractions,”  says 
Grabiolet,  “shows  a strong  and  impetuous  will  . . . 
firm,  lasting  conditions  of  muscular  activity,  an 
enduring  will-power  . . . absolute  muscular  re- 
pose of  the  will.”  Remembering  that  a man  of 
strong  will  and  self-control,  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  strength  of  his  will  exercises  dominion  over  his 
muscles,  the  indications  thus  afforded  may  be 
appraised  at  their  legitimate  value. 

In  a general  sense,  languid  muscular  contractions, 
occurring  in  face  or  form,  express  feeble  nerve- 
action  ; rapid  and  vigorous  movements  are  pro- 
duced by  strong  though  transitory  irritation,  and 
protracted  exhibitions  of  muscular  activity  express 
continued  excitation  of  the  governing  nerves.  In 
the  expression  of  bodily  as  of  mental  pain  the 
eyebrows  are  raised.  Unnaturally  elevated  eye- 
brows always  give  a frightened  look,  an  anticipa- 
tion, as  it  were,  of  suffering.  In  terror  they  are 
raised  high  at  the  inner  extremity,  and  strongly 
knit  ; gently  raised  in  admiration  ; smoothly  and 
moderately  in  joy ; but  lowering  in  displeasure, 
jealousy,  and  revenge. 

Admiration  may  be  looked  upon  as  a species  of 
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surprised  approval,  and  its  appropriate  gesture 
clearly  partakes  of  and  expresses  both  sentiments. 
Here,  in  addition  to  the  slightly  raised  eyebrows, 
the  eyes  are  full  and  bright,  and  the  parted  lips 
incline  to  smile.  Raising  the  eyebrows  is  a common 
questioning  gesture,  as  well  as  one  universally 
accepted  as  indicating  surprise ; both  eyes  and 
mouth  will  be  opened  should  the  surprise  develop 
into  astonishment.  Shakespeare  has  forcibly  de- 
scribed a smith  standing  “with  open  mouth, 
swallowing  a tailor’s  news  ” ; but  apart  from  the 
elevated  eyebrows,  the  open  mouth  expresses  no 
intelligent,  surprised,  eager  curiosity,  no  avidity  for 
news,  but,  on  the  contrary,  mere  gaping  dull 
stupidity. 

Suspicion  may  be  recognized  by  a certain  ex- 
pression of  earnest  attention,  combined  with  a 
timorous  obliquity  of  the  eyes — 

“ Under  his  eyebrows  looking  still  askance,  . . . 

He  lour’d  on  her,  with  dangerous  eye  glance.” 

Faerie  Queen. 

Raising  the  eyebrows,  with  the  eyes  half  closed, 
the  jaw  slightly  drooping,  will  always  give  a tipsy 
look.  When  a man  is  stupidly  inebriated  he  loses 
control  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  and  the  eyelids 
droop  ; it  is  to  counteract  this  inclination,  and  keep 
the  eyes  open,  that  the  drunkard  elevates  his 
eyebrows,  and  thus  gains  his  peculiar,  foolish, 
puzzled  expression.  An  operation  described  by 
Bell  somewhat  in  these  terms  — Drunkenness 
occasions  a forcible  elevation  of  the  eyebrow,  to 
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counteract  the  dropping  of  the  upper  eyelid,  and 
preserve  the  eyes  from  closing.  The  condition  is 
that  of  falling  asleep.  It  is  the  struggle  of  the 
drunkard  to  resist  the  upward  turning  of  the  eye,  as 
in  sleep,  and  with  his  half-conscious  efforts  to  keep 
it  under  the  control  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  that 
makes  him  see  objects  distorted,  and  strive  by 
arching  his  eyebrows  to  keep  the  upper  lid  from 
descending. 

The  eyebrow  has  been  called  “ the  rainbow  of 
peace,”  or  ‘‘  bended  bow  of  discord.” 

“Yea,  this  man’s  brow,  like  to  a title-leaf, 

Foretells  the  nature  of  a tragic  volume.” 

The  eyebrows  are  among  the  most  expressive, 
animated,  and  mobile  features  of  the  face.  More 
plainly  than  any  other  feature,  they  betray  grief 
or  passion  ; nowhere  else  can  we  trace  more  plainly 
the  varying  emotions  of  sorrow,  suffering,  joy, 
desire,  anger,  or  delight.  Where  the  passions 
either  slumber  altogether,  or  only  waken  transi- 
torily to  life  ; where  there  is  no  habit  of  intense 
thought,  no  deep  profound  meditation,  as  among 
children,  youths,  and  women,  we  generally  find  the 
eyebrows  describe  a delicate,  fine,  symmetrical, 
beautiful  arch  curving  towards  the  temples.  “A 
token,”  it  has  been  said,  “ of  simplicity,  gentleness, 
and  womanliness.”  With  highly-arched  brows  we 
are  told  to  expect  vivacity,  lightness,  brilliancy, 
and  rapidity  of  thought,  but  less  power,  less  pro- 
fundity and  depth  than  with  the  more  level,  more 
overshadowing  brows,  especially  when  these  latter 
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overhang  deep-set  eyes.  The  nearer  the  eyes 
the  more  firmness  are  the  eyebrows  held  to  in- 
dicate, and  it  seems  that  the  expression  of  energy 
and  determination  diminishes  in  direct  proportion 
to  their  elevation. 

Level  eyebrows  set  low  on  the  forehead  are 
often  found  among  gifted  whimsical  men,  who 
manifest  an  inclination  to  allow  free  pla}^  to 
thought  and  fancy,  and  yet,  by  wise  and  rigid 
curbing,  to  restrain  them  within  due  bounds.  Some 
eyebrows  decline  abruptly  towards  the  root  of  the 
nose,  frequently  coupled  with  a coarse  look  in  the 
eyes,  giving  a repulsive  expression  to  the  face ; 
rugged  and  irregularly  bent  brows  which  suggest 
an  unruly,  irritable,  and  passionate  temperament. 

The  eyebrows  of  some  very  talented  persons 
form  angular  curves  towards  the  temples,  and  are 
accepted  by  physiognomists  as  indicating  lucidity, 
readiness  of  comprehension,  the  faculty  of  readily 
apprehending,  holding  fast,  and  pursuing  an  idea, 
as  well  as  an  objective  and  versatile  productive- 
ness. According  to  some,  eyebrows  raised  high 
above  the  root  of  the  nose,  and  from  thence  curving 
obliquely  towards  the  temples  ; eyebrows  which  in 
most  cases  are  united  to  delicate,  refined,  and  noble 
features,  betoken  taste  and  nobility  of  mind,  with 
courtly  tact  and  delicacy,  though  rarely  spon- 
taneous or  productive  mental  vigour. 

As  a rule,  the  higher  the  arch  the  greater  the 
expression  of  sentimentality ; the  more  level  the 
brows,  and  nearer  the  eyes,  the  greater  that  of 
vigour.  An  animal-like  expression  results  from 
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eyebrows  raised  at  the  outer  corner,  eyebrows  with 
which  Mephistopheles  is  usually  depicted,  raised 
high,  and  falling  sharply  above  entrapping  eyes. 
Artists,  actors,  and  physiognomists  alike  acknow- 
ledge the  remarkable  diversity  of  expression  that 
may  be  imparted  to  the  countenance  by  different 
forms  and  positions  of  the  eyebrows.  Regularly 
curved  e)^ebrows  are  looked  upon  as  expressing 
cheerfulness ; square,  deep  thought ; irregular, 
fickleness,  versatility,  changeableness,  excitability ; 
eyebrows  raised  at  the  inner  corner,  melancholy. 
Drooping  eyebrows  always  convey  a melancholy 
expression  ; joined  over  the  nose  they  look  formid- 
able, and  are  said  to  betray  an  unsettled  mind, 
“ which,  however,”  it  is  obligingly  added,  “ may  be 
surly  or  amiable.”  Ancient  physiognomists  did 
not  speak  well  of  individuals  with  thick  eyebrows, 
meeting  over  the  root  of  the  nose.  Andamantius 
likened  such  men  to  swine.  If  a man  is  character- 
ized by  very  thick  bushy  eyebrows,  meeting  in 
this  manner,  possessing  also  a large  measure  of 
physical  strength  ; if  this  man  is  as  uneducated 
as  a wild  beast,  and  owns  no  guide  but  his  animal 
impulses,  then  we  may  certainly  agree  with 
Andamantius. 

The  same  philosopher  remarked  that  people 
with  thin,  scanty  eyebrows  were  inclined  to  melan- 
choly. Scanty  eyebrows  indicate  a certain  want 
of  organic  strength ; and  it  will  be  commonly 
observed  that  individuals  weakly  and  imperfectly 
developed  are  less  inclined  to  pleasure  than  to 
discontent  and  depression  of  spirits.  Hence  there 
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appears  nothing  unnatural  in  scanty  eyebrows 
being  associated  with  melancholy. 

Thick  and  long  eyebrows  declare  physical 
strength  and  energy,  as  the  contrary  development 
delicacy,  refinement,  or  merely  weakness.  Since 
we  may,  under  favourable  circumstances,  associate 
brutality  with  the  former,  and  unreliableness  with 
the  latter  type,  it  will  be  seen  that,  as  remarked  by 
Reich,  both  too  thick  and  too  fine  eyebrows  may 
be  taken  as  unfavourable  indications  of  character  ; 
though,  at  the  same  time,  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  a strong  powerful  man  must  needs  be  brutal, 
or  a delicate  weak  person  necessarily  unreliable  or 
perfidious.  Men  without  eyebrows  are  either 
unhealthy  or  undeveloped,  in  the  latter  case  they 
will  be  mentally  more  like  children.  Thick, 
compact  eyebrows,  with  the  hairs  evenly  bent  in  a 
parallel  direction,  as  though  brushed  into  shape, 
are  held  by  some  to  indicate  solid,  mature  judg- 
ment, and  practical  healthy  common-sense.  Irregu- 
larity in  the  hairs,  bushiness,  and  roughness,  are 
affirmed  to  show  passion,  anger,  and  uncontrol- 
lable quickness  of  temper,  and  may,  under  some 
circumstances,  be  accepted  as  an  unfavourable 
token  for  the  character,  but  only  in  so  far  as  the 
sickliness,  infirmity  of  constitution,  &c.,  which 
produce  this  condition  of  the  eyebrows,  also  exert 
an  influence  upon  the  mind.  Eyebrows  wide 
apart  are  said  to  show  an  equable  temperament 
and  tranquil  disposition  of  mind. 

Two  different  species  of  looks  will  often  be  seen, 
given  from  beneath  the  eyebrows.  People  who 
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never  look  us  honestly  straight  in  the  face,  but 
continually  take  shy  and  stolen  glances  at  us  from 
beneath  their  brows,  are  always  to  be  mistrusted. 
Nature  has  thus  labelled  them  “ dangerous  ! ” But 
this  lurking  expression  must  never  be  confounded 
with  that  of  thoughtful  attention,  such  as  deep  and 
penetrating  thinkers  often  give  from  under  the  brows 
during  a conversation  when  they  are  desirous  of 
learning  the  real  thoughts  of  another.  The  situation, 
and  the  expression  which  accompanies  this  look, 
will  leave  no  intelligent  observer  in  doubt  or 
uncertainty  how  it  is  to  be  interpreted. 

As  in  altering  the  natural  form  of  the  forehead, 
so  does  Fashion’s  universal  sway  also  extend  itself 
to  the  eyebrows.  In  civilized  nations,  it  is  true 
that  this  is  merely  confined,  as  a rule,  to  supplying 
deficiencies  where  Nature  has  not  been  generous,  or 
regulating  the  form  where,  on  the  other  hand,  she 
has  been  too  bountiful.  Fashion  has  not  as  yet 
decreed  that  we  dispense  with  eyebrows  altogether, 
though  we  are  told  by  Flower  that  in  some  parts  of 
Africa  female  beauty  deems  it  necessary  to  carefully 
eradicate  them  with  special  pincers  for  the  operation, 
which  form  an  essential  requisite  to  the  toilet 
apparatus. 

The  form  of  the  eyebrows  appears  to  be  intimately 
connected  with  that  of  the  opening  of  the  eyelids — ■ 
a statement  readily  proved  by  sketching  level  eye- 
brows upon  a pictured  Chinese  face,  or  highly- 
arched  ones  above  the  almond  eyes  of  a Semitic 
woman.  In  the  slanting  lids  of  a Chinese,  and  the 
straight  eye-openings  of  the  European,  with  their 
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corresponding  eyebrows,  we  have  often  as  much 
difference  as  between  the  whole  condition,  physical 
and  mental,  of  the  two  men. 

But  the  question  at  once  suggests  itself — are 
oblique  slits  favourable  or  unfavourable  tokens  of 
the  power  of  vision  ; and,  in  either  case,  what  is  the 
influence  exerted  upon  the  mind,  character,  and 
disposition  ? A question  which  must  be  referred  for 
an  answer  to  those  who  know  Chinese  life  well.  In 
connection  with  this  subject  it  has  been  pointed  out 
that  the  European  has  attained  to  a height  of  moral 
and  mental  culture  not  often  reached  by  a Chinese, 
and  it  would  seem  that  with  oblique  eyebrows  and 
eye-openings  many  centres  of  mental  life  are  imper- 
fectly developed,  or  at  least  developed  differently 
from  our  own  ; while,  at  the  same  time,  other  centres 
are  capable  of  a high  degree  of  cultivation. — Should 
the  skin  which  forms  a partition  between  the  brows 
and  eyelids  hang  low,  almost  touching  the  eyelashes, 
it  gives  a somewhat  disagreeable,  unamiable 
expression,  and  is  looked  upon  by  physiognomists 
(why,  is  not  clear)  as  showing  a hasty,  passionate, 
quarrelsome,  impetuous,  and  argumentative  tem- 
perament. If  it  assumes  a rounded  fleshy  form, 
slightly  tinged  with  red,  then,  we  are  told,  the  passion 
originates  in  the  warm  and  rapid  circulation  of  the 
blood,  and  carries  a sanguine-choleric  temperament 
with  it  ; while  if  this  skin  droops  over  the  eyelid 
merely  as  a fold,  without  the  rounded  and  fleshy 
fulness,  thus  certainly  imparting  a repellent  expres- 
sion to  the  eye,  we  are  bidden  to  accept  it  as 
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signifying  “ a surly,  noisy,  purely  choleric  character,” 
having  its  source  in  “ a petulant,  over-flowing,  bilious 
moroseness,  and  an  irritable,  easily  affected  nervous 
system  ; ” more  especially  when  conjoined  to  sharp 
features  and  a pallid  complexion. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


EYES. 

Expression  in  the  Human  Eye — Eyes  Large,  Dove-like, 
Humid — The  Look — Colour — Albinism — Almond  Eyes, 
Semitic— Chinese,  Esquimaux,  American  Indian,  and  Hot- 
tentot oblique  Eyes — Eyes  wide  apart  and  near — Eyes 
in  various  Races — Green  Eyes — Short  and  Long  Sight — 
Eye  movements — Eyes  sunken  and  protruding — Import- 
ance of  Tear-ducts — The  most  rudimentary  Eye — Man’s 
position  in  reference  to  seeing — The  Third  Eyelid — The 
Pupil — Eyes  Sleepy,  Dying,  Reverent,  Drunken — The 
Eyes  in  Bodily  Pain,  Convulsions,  Fear,  Terror,  Hope, 
Despair,  Jealousy,  Suspicion,  Attentiveness,  Meditation, 
Perplexity,  Disdain,  Guilt,  Arrogance,  Shyness — The 
Wink — “ Eyes  Front  ! ” — Town  and  Country  Eyes — Eyes 
Ideal,  Imaginative,  Truthful,  Angry,  Insane,  Vain,  En- 
thusiastic— The  Eye  in  Physiognomy — Round,  Staring, 
Insensitive  Eyes — Eyes  Intelligent,  Small,  Brisk,  Crafty, 
Owlish,  Vacant — The  Sclerotica — The  Squint  or  Cross- 
Eye. 

The  eye  has  been  poetically  designated  “that 
wonderful  luminous  organ  set  in  the  midst  of  the 
human  face,  turning  in  all  directions,  reflecting  all 
that  lies  before  it,  and  shining  with  a lustre  which 
does  not  come  from  sunlight.”  In  beauty,  clear- 
ness, delicacy,  colour  and  finish,  the  human  eye 
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surpasses  all  others ; its  intelligent  and  pleasing 
expression  depending  greatly  on  the  levelness  of 
the  eyes,  the  space  between  them,  and  yet  more 
on  the  lid  and  lashes.  Many  see  in  the  shadow 
and  movements  of  the  lid  one  of  the  chief  sources 
of  the  fascinating  powers  of  the  eye. 

Our  secret  agitations  are  chiefly  depicted  and 
recognized  in  the  eyes  ; they  reflect  the  gentlest 
and  tenderest  emotions,  as  well  as  the  most 
vivid  and  disorderly  passions,  expressing  them 
instantly  and  unmistakably.  The  eye  has  been 
styled  “ the  sense  of  the  spirit,  and  the  tongue 
of  sentient  intelligence.”  Intelligence,  indeed,  is 
especially  shown  by  the  eye,  as  it  receives  and 
flashes  back  the  light  of  thoughts  and  warmth  of 
sentiment. 

As  a mere  organ  of  observation,  it  is  true  that 
the  eye  in  itself  would  add  but  little  to  the 
expression  of  the  countenance,  despite  popular 
ideas  concerning  the  individuality  of  expression 
residing  in  the  eyes ; but  the  same  muscles  which 
provide  for  the  movements  of  the  eyeball,  and  the 
parts  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  by  their  motions 
contribute  largely  towards  the  expression  of  won- 
der, interest,  surprise,  joy,  fear,  grief,  or  doubt. 
The  ordinary  half-mask  worn  at  masked  balls 
shows  the  difflculty  of  recognizing  any  individual 
merely  by  the  eyes  ; and  in  studying  these 
features,  we  are  reminded  by  Dr.  Warner  how 
necessary  it  is  to  differentiate  carefully  between 
expression  seen  in  the  eyeball  and  expression  in 
the  parts  (lids,  eyebrows,  &c.)  surrounding  it — the 
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term  as  a feature  of  the  face  being  commonly 

somewhat  loosely  employed. 

Every  individual  has  a look  peculiar  to  himself 
and  to  himself  alone.  However  alike  eyes  may  be 
in  size,  colour,  form,  or  any  other  particular,  yet 
in  no  two  cases  is  the  “ soul  ” of  the  glance  the 
same.  So  far  we  may  agree  with  physiognomists, 
that  the  eye  is  in  very  truth  a mirror  of  the  mind  ; 
that  it,  more  accurately  than  any  other  feature, 
reflects  the  mental  temperament,  and  thus  deter- 
mines the  individuality  of  the  look. 

Various  occupations  of  life,  as  well  as  the  con- 
ditions of  near-  or  far-sightedness,  health,  illness, 
&c.,  exert  a modifying  influence  upon  the  ex- 
pression of  the  eye.  The  lustrous  brilliant  eye 
indicating  exciting  affections  or  passions,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  despoiled  of  its  animation  by  de- 
pressing mental  afflictions.  Stationed  under  that 
part  of  the  forehead  whose  characteristic  line  is 
formed  by  the  eyebrows,  the  eyes  are  resting 
securely  guarded,  safe  and  protected  as  in  a camp, 
and  forming  the  most  spirituel  and  interesting 
part  of  the  countenance  ; while  from  their  bright 
or  dimmed  lustre  we  may,  as  has  been  observed, 
expect  to  trace  the  past,  or  venture  to  conjecture 
the  future,  as  the  dew  of  happiness  refreshes,  or 
storms  of  care  and  sorrow  darken  their  brilliancy. 

To  attempt  to  clothe  the  meaning  of  the  fine 
and  subtle  expression  of  the  eye  in  so  many  plain 
words  would  be  a most  difficult  if  not  an  alto- 
gether impossible  undertaking.  The  expression 
of  the  eye  is  one  of  the  things  that  description. 
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word-painting,  is  powerless  to  convey  ; one  of  the 
things  that  must  be  felt  and  realized  through  the 
imagination,  that  must  be  seen  and  understood  in 
Nature.  The  eye  is  assuredly  the  most  lively 
feature  in  the  countenance  ; with  perhaps  the 
exception  of  touch,  sight  is  one  of  the  first  of  our 
senses  to  awake  to  life,  and  remains  with  us  some- 
times to  the  last. 

Expressive,  large,  intelligent  eyes  are  nearly 
universally  considered  essential  to  beauty,  though 
exceptions  to  this,  as  to  most  rules,  may  be  found 
among  some  races.  The  Arab  expresses  his  idea 
of  beautiful  feminine  eyes  by  comparing  them  to 
the  gazelle’s  ; likening  the  modesty  of  a young 
maiden  to  the  innocent  fear,  gentleness,  and 
timidity  expressed  in  the  eye  of  the  deer  tribe. 
“ Let  her  be  as  the  loving  hind  and  as  the  pleasant 
roe.” 

The  round,  limpid,  “dove-like”  eyes  are  looked 
upon  by  some  as  a token  of  loving  constancy 
— a feature  at  least  among  birds  of  the  dove  or 
pigeon  kind,  and  of  which  Darwin  brings  for- 
ward many  instances.  “ Thou  art  fair,  my  love  ; 
thou  hast  doves’  eyes  ! ” say  the  familiar  words  of 
Biblical  imagery.  And  large  eyes  whose  iris,  of  a 
mild  and  pellucid  clearness,  extends  its  contour 
from  the  upper  to  the  lower  lid,  are  not  only 
beautiful  in  themselves,  but  are  by  many  ac- 
cepted as  the  sign  of  an  amiable,  open,  and  lovable 
disposition.  Vivid  bright  eyes  are  said  to  show 
mental  activity,  a mind  alive — awake.  In  per- 

sons possessing  an  emotional  disposition  we  find 
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this  lustre  humid,  but  drier  in  those  of  less  feeling 
but  more  decided  reasoning  power.  Why,  it  may 
be  asked,  should  the  eyes  of  the  man  of  feeling  be 
humid,  and  those  of  the  man  of  understanding 
dry  ? 

Physiologists  tell  us  that  the  centre  of  feeling  is 
in  near  connection  with  that  other  brain  centre 
which  governs  and  regulates  the  shedding  of  tears. 
Ordinary  experience  teaches  us  that  emotional 
people  are  readily  affected  to  tears  ; people  of 
more  sense  and  intellect  weep  with  difficulty,  and 
but  seldom.  Feelings  rather  than  thoughts  are 
expressed  by  the  look,  although  the  eyes  plainly 
betray  the  workings  of  thought  which  arouse 
sensations  either  of  pleasure  or  of  disgust.  The 
most  careful  analysis  of  the  glance  will  never 
ascertain  an  abstract  thought.  We  may  indeed 
perceive  that  the  person  is  lost  in  thought,  but 
nevertheless  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  determine 
the  nature  of  his  thoughts,  so  long  as  they  do  not 
trespass  into  the  domain  of  feeling. 

“Is  there  any  evidence,”  asks  Dr.  Warner,  “that 
the  condition  of  the  mind  is  expressed  by  move- 
ments of  the  eyes  ? In  other  words,  do  those 
brain  changes  which  produce  mentation,  or  the 
process  of  thought,  actually  and  veritably  occasion 
synchronous  movements  of  the  eyes  ? ” Supposing 
such  to  be  the  case,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
“ eye-movements,”  the  same  writer  continues,  “ are 
most  expressive  of  mental  conditions  when  the 
eyes  are  free  or  disengaged.”  This  is  the  case 
also  with  those  of  the  hand.  The  eye  is  per- 
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petually  changing ; it  varies  with  every  shade  of 
emotion,  every  glance.  Under  varying  conditions 
and  influences  the  form  of  the  eyeball  itself,  as 
well  as  the  iris,  changes  with  every  movement  of 
the  muscles. 

All  the  physical  and  moral  conditions  under 
which  the  life  is  passed  exert  an  influence  upon 
the  look.  It  has  often  been  remarked,  that  not 
only  every  individual,  but  every  calling  or  pro- 
fession, looks  differently ; every  circumstance  or 
mode  of  life  and  education  stamps  its  impress 
here.  The  glance  of  the  commanding  officer,  the 
schoolmaster,  cleric,  actor,  or  the  habitual  criminal 
are  easily  recognizable.  The  philosopher,  the  man 
of  intellect,  the  invalid,  profligate,  starveling,  glutton, 
drunkard,  or  shiftless  “ne’er-do-well,”  are  readily 
distinguished  by  the  look.  We  read  them  by  their 
eyes  ; by  that  certain  something  in  the  eye,  call  it 
what  you  will,  that  reveals  the  true  character  of  its 
owner.  We  may  meet  a man  whose  whole  exterior 
and  “ get-up”  proclaims  him  unhesitatingly  a shin- 
ing example,  a pattern  of  all  the  virtues,  and  yet 
an  undefinable  something  in  his  eyes  arouses  in  us 
a feeling  (as  Reich  expresses  it)  that  we  have  to 
do  with  a beast  of  prey,  and  must  be  on  our 
guard. 

The  skies  under  which  a man  lives  also  aid  in 
determining  his  look.  Contrast  in  this  respect  an 
Arab  of  the  desert,  or  a denizen  of  the  Far  West, 
with  a Londoner  born  and  bred.  Here  also  race 
must  be  taken  into  account.  Race,  manner  of  life, 
mental  activity,  the  passions,  temperament,  in- 
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heritance,  and  a variety  of  conditions  and  circum- 
stances must  be  taken  into  account  as  helping  to 
determine  the  colour  of  the  eyes. 

The  more  pronounced  the  individuality,  the  more 
mental  activity  and  passion  predominate,  the  darker, 
as  a rule,  are  the  eyes  : the  colour  of  the  eyes  being 
in  unison  with  the  temperament,  and  the  most 
pronounced  colours  being  found  among  the  most 
pronounced  temperaments ; and  every  separate 
temperament  being  commonly  held  to  appropriate 
a certain  intensity  of  colour. 

If  light  eyes  prevail  in  a country,  the  blue  or 
bluish-gray  eyes  of  its  inhabitants  declare,  in 
Reich’s  opinion,  a lively  and  impetuous  tempera- 
ment. Should  dark  eyes  predominate  they  char- 
acterize a people  of  vehement  active  temperament. 
Sympathetic  and  gentle  temperaments  show  less 
decisively  coloured  eyes.  The  farther  south  the 
more  do  southern  light  and  warmth  colour  the 
eyes.  Men  with  intensively  coloured  eyes,  whether 
deep-blue  or  brown,  are  of  a concentrated  nature. 
As  a rule,  persons  of  little  self-control,  and  given 
to  excess  in  eating  or  drinking,  have  gray  or 
watery-blue  eyes. 

Most  observers  seem  to  agree  that  we  find  more 
passion,  more  life  and  fire,  with  the  dark-brown 
eyes,  commonly  termed  black ; milder  feelings 
and  impulses,  a purer,  more  passionless  expres- 
sion with  those  that  are  clear  and  light.  Greater 
penetration,  a more  lucid  and  deeper  power  of 
thought  are  perhaps  more  frequently  (though  by  no 
means  universally,  or  in  greater  measure)  found,  as 
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many  seem  to  believe,  with  dark  eyes  than  with 
light.  For  with  intelligent  light  eyes  there  may 
often  enough  be  found  depth  of  feeling,  the  finest 
penetration,  the  most  profound  thought,  and  an 
energetic  and  consequent  will. 

Of  old,  the  goddess  of  wisdom  was  pictured 
with  large,  bright,  open,  heaven-blue  eyes — “so 
noble,  exalted,  benignant,  gentle,  and  yet  so  severe 
in  dignity,  that  the  beholder  was  unable  to  endure 
their  gaze.”  Sentimental  eyes  may  be  found  in  all 
colours,  and  in  every  nation — north,  south,  east, 
and  west,  for  poetry  and  prose,  gentleness  and 
hardness,  love  and  indifference  rub  shoulders  all 
the  world  over. 

Modern  researches  show  that  dark  eyes  are  more 
readily  inherited  than  blue,  i.e.  if  in  a marriage 
one  parent  has  dark  and  the  other  light  eyes,  the 
majority  of  the  children  will  have  dark.  Among 
Jews  dark  eyes  predominate;  in  every  hundred 
Jewish  Bavarian  children  Mayr  counted  forty-nine 
with  brown,  twenty  with  blue,  and  thirty-one  with 
gray  eyes.  According  to  the  same  authority,  the 
number  of  dark-eyed  people  is  greater  in  towns 
than  in  rural  districts.  Dark-blue  eyes  are  found  to 
prevail  in  the  large  towns  of  Bavaria,  gray  in  the 
country. 

The  Anthropometric  Committee  of  the  British 
Association  have  also  made  some  highly  interest- 
ing researches  on  this  point.  In  albinos  the  iris 
is  transparent,  and  the  choroid  coat  minus  the 
dark  pigment  so  necessary  for  the  absorption  of 
redundancy  of  light ; hence  such  individuals  are 
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unable  to  bear  bright  sunlight,  and  see  better  in 
twilight  than  during  the  glare  of  day.  Here  the 
eyeballs  are  pinky  in  colour,  and  affected  with  a 
perpetual  oscillating  movement ; in  partial  albinos 
the  eyes  are  reddish  or  pale-blue. 

It  is  frequently  difficult  to  determine  the  colour 
of  the  eyes,  the  same  occasionally  appearing  at 
different  times,  and  in  different  lights,  blue,  gray, 
violet,  or  even  black.  An  abnormally  dilated  pupil, 
or  shadows  cast  by  the  eyelashes  and  eyebrows, 
will  make  the  eyes  appear  darker.  Four  primary 
shades  of  ^ colour — brown,  green,  blue,  and  gray^ 
each  having  five  tones,  or  degrees  of  intensity, 
very  dark,  dark,  intermediate,  light,  and  very  light — 
are  recognized  by  the  histructions  de  la  Societe 
d' Anthropologie  (Topinard).  Brown,  as  a primary, 
must  not  be  taken  as  meaning  pure  brown  and 
nothing  e^se  ; it  includes  chestnut,  yellowish,  or 
hazel.  “The  gray,  strictly  speaking,  is  a violet, 
more  or  less  mixed  with  black  or  white  ” (Broca). 
Blue  eyes  usually  accompany  fair  complexions, 
and  flaxen  or  fair  hair ; with  dark  hair  they  show 
a mixed  race  ; in  any  case,  blue  eyes  most  surely 
indicate  the  actual  or  past  existence  of  the  blonde 
type  in  the  blood.  Although  less  frequently  than 
the  hair,  the  eyes  sometimes  darken  during  the 
second  period  of  childhood,  or  later.  Gray  or 
greenish  eyes  may  be  looked  upon  as  Celtic. 
Such  eyes  are  also  said  to  be  very  common  in 
Russia. 

In  Semitic  women,  as  already  noted,  the  eye 
aperture  is  almond-shaped,  tapering  with  the  outer 
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extremity — an  outline  much  admired,  and  not 
seldom  artificially  increased  and  enlarged.  The 
eye-opening  is  wide  in  negroes,  very  small  in  the 
Chinese  and  most  of  the  yellow  races,  owing,  it 
is  said,  to  the  shortness  of  the  upper  eyelid,  which 
is  as  if  pinched  outwards.  Oblique  eyes  are  by 
no  means  confined  to  the  Celestials,  but  are  to 
be  met  with  among  Esquimaux,  American  Indians, 
and,  according  to  Barrow,  among  Hottentots.  In 
some  aboriginal  Australians  an  exact  contrast  to 
the  short,  narrow  lid  has  been  observed — puffy, 
loose,  and  drooping  partly  over  the  eyeball. 

Some  physiognomists  look  upon  eyes  very  wide 
apart  as  showing  mental  poverty  ; the  eyes  of 
lower  animals  are  all  wide  apart  when  contrasted 
with  human  eyes,  which  may  appear  to  lend  some 
colour  to  this  view.  According  to  others,  eyes  too 
close  together  should  arouse  suspicion — a theory 
for  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  find  an  explanation, 
although  such  eyes  must  be  confessed  to  impart  a 
sinister  expression  to  the  face.  In  several  races 
we  find  the  eyes  close  together  when  compared  in 
contrast  to  the  European  mean  distance.  Gray, 
blue,  green,  yellowish,  and  light  - brown  eyes 
may  all  be  found  in  various  shades  among  fair 
Europeans.  Among  1200  Irish,  Dr.  Wilde  is 
stated  to  have  found  only  24  per  cent,  of  blue 
eyes  to  9 brown,  and  66  decidedly  dark. 

Barrow  describes  some  of  the  Mantshu  Tartars 
with  light-blue  eyes  ; Prichard  found  in  India, 
notably  among  the  Kattees,  “ light  hair  and  blue 
eyes  ; ” and  Davy  discovered  such  eyes  even  among 
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the  Cingalese.  Fraser  found  blue  eyes  among  the 
Rhampore  Bussahirs  (not  far  from  the  source  of 
the  Ganges),  and  also  among  Afghan  soldiers. 

“ But  the  most  celebrated  example,”  observed 
Topinard,  “ is  that  of  Siah  Posh  of  Kafhristan, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Himalaya  and  the  Hindoo- 
Koosh.  The  majority  are  tall,  have  Caucasian 
features,  fair  complexion,  blue  eyes,  and  chestnut 
hair.  According  to  their  traditions  they  came 
from  Afghanistan  ; they  speak  a language  derived 
from  the  Sanskrit,  and  have  burial  rites  which 
remind  one  of  those  of  the  Parsees.” 

Later  on  the  same  writer  continues  : — “ We  may 
add,  according  to  Mr.  G.  Hayward,  that  light 
chestnut  hair  is  more  common  than  black  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Darnistan  ; that  the  eyes  are 
gray,  chestnut,  and  occasionally  blue  ; and  that  the 
women  remind  one  very  much  of  the  English.” 
Blue  and  gray  eyes  may  likewise  be  met  with  in 
Persia  and  Turkestan  ; and  we  are  reminded  that 
the  indigenous  “flaxen  hair,  fair  complexion,  and 
blue  eyes,”  to  be  found  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
Caucasus,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  recent 
German  immigrants. 

Among  Poles,  Silesians,  Bohemians,  Hungarians, 
and  Russians,  Mr.  Edwards  is  quoted  as  describing 
eyes  frequently  to  be  met  with — “ The  eyes,  some- 
what sunken,  are  exactly  on  the  same  line,  and 
seem  smaller  than  they  should  be,  relatively  to  the 
size  of  the  head.”  Rousselet  tells,  that  the  Brahmins 
of  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  have  the  eyes  perfectly 
horizontal.”  Gipsies  have  the  space  between  the 
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eyes  rather  narrow,  the  eyes  so  dark  as  to  be 
universally  considered  black,  keen,  bright,  and 
penetrating.  The  Georgian  eyes  are  large,  and 
shaded  with  dark  lashes.  Like  the  Semitic,  Arab 
eyes  are  so-called  black ; the  palpebral  aperture 
almond-shaped,  and  fringed  with  long  black  eye- 
lashes. 

Among  the  Finns  dark  eyes  may  be  met  with, 
but  in  the  normal  type  the  palpebral  aperture  is 
narrow,  the  eyes  sunken,  and  of  a blue,  greenish- 
gray,  or  pale-brown  hue.  Among  the  Finns  green 
eyes  are  less  common  than  blue,  but  nevertheless 
Topinard  looks  upon  the  ancient  and  somewhat 
legendary  “ peoples  of  ancient  Asia,  with  green 
eyes  and  red  hair,”  among  whom  “ black  hair  was 
looked  upon  as  a prodigy,”  as  the  progenitors  of 
the  Ostiaks,  Tchuvatches,  &c.,  who  though  speaking 
a Tartar  language,  “as  regards  physique”  are 
Finns. 

The  Lapps’  eyelids  are  stated  to  be  oblique  ; 
the  eyes  are  large,  brown,  and  hollow.  Polynesian 
eyes  are  large,  well-formed,  more  or  less  full,  the 
dark-brown  styled  black,  and  not  oblique.  Abori- 
ginal American  eyes  are  small  and  sunken.  “The 
eyelids  exhibit  all  the  varieties  observed  in  Asia, 
being  sometimes  contracted  and  oblique,  at  others 
horizontal,  as  with  us.” 

Papuan  eyes  are  said  to  be  sunk,  and  the  sclerotics 
dull  ; Negrito  eyes  large,  round,  and  horizontal, 
with  thick  eyelashes  ; Tasmanian  eyes  small,  dull, 
and  sunken.  Some  interesting  researches  have 
been  made  into  the  power  of  vision  among  various 
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races  and  professions,  which,  however,  hardly  come 
within  the  scope  of  the  present  page.  Yet  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  Gould’s  statistics  on  this  point 
show  that  white  men,  negroes,  and  Indians  alike, 
enjoy  the  dower  of  farthest  vision  from  seventeen 
to  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  after  which,  as  a 
rule,  the  distance  steadily  diminishes. 

It  is  said  that  men  leading  an  out-of-door  life, 
and  especially  savages,  are  generally  long-sighted ; 
both  short  sight  and  long  tend  certainly  to  be 
inherited,  and,  according  to  Darwin,  “ the  inferior- 
ity of  Europeans,  in  comparison  with  savages,  in 
eyesight,  and  in  other  senses,  is  no  doubt  the  ac- 
cumulated and  transmitted  effect  of  lessened  use 
during  many  generations  ; for  Rengger  states  that 
he  has  repeatedly  observed  Europeans,  who  have 
been  brought  up  and  spent  their  whole  lives  with 
the  wild  Indians,  who  nevertheless  did  not  equal 
them  in  the  sharpness  of  their  senses.”  Con- 
tinuing, “ It  is  a singular  and  unexpected  fact, 
that  sailors  are  inferior  to  landsmen  in  their  mean 
distance  of  distinct  vision.  Dr.  B.  A.  Gould 
{Solitary  Memoirs  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion) 
has  proved  this  to  be  the  case  ; and  he  accounts  for 
it  by  the  ordinary  range  of  vision  in  sailors  being 
restricted  to  the  length  of  the  vessel  and  the  height 
of  the  masts.”  Fuegians  are  said  to  possess  an 
extraordinary  power  of  eyesight. 

Much  of  the  expression  of  the  face  depends  upon 
the  character  of  the  eye-movements.  The  eyes  of 
men  of  intellect,  we  are  told,  move  with  firmness 
and  moderation — “ The  glance  is  pleasant,  assured, 
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intelligent;”  the  pupil  somewhat  contracted  or  of 
medium  size,  the  iris  extended.  Where  feeling 
predominates,  the  movements  of  the  eyes  are  slower 
and  more  gentle,  while  the  look  will  be  contempla- 
tive, pleasant,  steady,  or  flighty  and  irresolute, 
according  to  the  prevailing  emotion.  Large  pupils 
impart  a gentle,  tender  expression  to  the  iris,  and 
the  surroundings  of  such  eyes  are  often  somewhat 
melancholy. 

A strong  will  is  characterized  by  great  freedom 
of  movement  in  the  eyes  ; in  moments  of  impa- 
tience, or  irritable  expectancy  (often  experienced 
by  persons  of  this  stamp),  the  eyes  rove  rapidly 
horizontally  from  side  to  side.  The  eyes  of 
individuals  with  little  mental  capacity  move  with 
a certain  degree  of  effort,  and  have  a habit  of 
staring  vacantly  straight  forward.  The  look  is 
incapable  of  definite  fixing,  expressionless,  and 
stupid,  the  pupils  appear  dilated,  the  iris  dull  and 
almost  dry.  The  e)^es  of  men  of  genius,  of  talented, 
clev^er  people,  move  firmly,  easily,  freely,and  embrace 
a wide  horizon.  The  look  is  attractive,  pleasant, 
frank,  thoughtful,  penetrating,  intelligent,  or  con- 
templative. Such  persons  are  not  common,  but 
among  them  contracted  pupils  are  more  common 
than  dilated. 

Some  eyes  are  deeply  sunken,  in  others  the 
eyeball  protrudes.  The  latter,  doubtless  from 
the  expression  it  gives,  is  often  associated  with 
an  idea  of  small  mental  capacity,  although  it  is 
not  an  invariable  token  of  stupidity,  and  may 
be  found  among  people  of  brains.  The  eyeballs, 
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it  must  be  remembered,  repose  in  their  sockets,  the 
orbits  of  the  skull  resting  among  the  fatty  tissue 
which  supports  them.  Should  that  fat,  through 
illness,  privation,  grief,  or  any  other  cause,  be 
diminished  in  quantity,  the  eyeball  sinks  deeper 
into  the  orbit,  and  protrudes  if  the  fat  becomes 
congested  or  swollen  up.  Intellect  indeed  we  may 
look  for,  but  pure  poetic  feeling  or  glowing 
imagination  many  writers  on  this  subject  seem  to 
think  will  seldom  be  found  with  deep-set  eyes  in 
bony  sockets.  Imagination,  fancy,  and  poetic  feeling, 
they  tell  us,  appear  to  be  enemies  to  sharp  curves 
and  angular,  sharply-defined  features,  and  to  soften, 
round,  and  smooth  them  ; arguing  that  the  deeper 
sunk  the  eyes,  the  more  defined  their  sockets,  the 
more  intellectual  and  less  poetical  the  mind.  Pro- 
truding eyes  are  credited  with  verbal  memory,  the 
faculty  of  learning  by  rote,  by  some  ; and  by  others 
with  sensuality,  “ protruding  greedily  in  search  of 
animal  or  material  enjoyment.” 

The  eyes  are  naturally  and  commonly  regarded 
as  the  most  delicate,  easily  hurt,  and  carefully 
guarded  facial  organs  ; on  which  delicacy  Bell 
remarks — “ It  has  been  assumed  that  the  nerve  of 
the  eye  is  finer  than  the  nerve  of  the  finger — with- 
out considering  that  the  retina  is  insensible  to 
qualities  of  matter  of  which  the  touch  is  cognizant.” 
Particular  nerves,  it  is  true,  are  appropriated  to  each 
of  the  senses,  bestowing  upon  each  its  own  peculiar 
function — a matter,  however,  in  which  delicacy  of 
construction  has  no  concern. 

“ The  nerve  of  the  skin,”  Bell  continues,  “ is 
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alone  capable  of  giving  the  sense  of  contact,  as 
the  nerve  of  vision  is  confined  to  its  own  office;” 
further  pointing  out,  that  if  this  appropriation 
were  merely  the  result  of  extreme  delicacy  of 
texture  in  the  nerve,  and  the  retina  were  sensible 
to  light  only  from  possessing  a finer  sensibility 
than  the  nerve  of  touch,  then  the  acuteness  of 
the  sense  would  be  a source  of  torture  rather  than 
of  pleasure  ; while,  on  the  contrary,  “ it  is  benefi- 
cently provided  that  this  nerve  shall  not  be  sensible 
to  pain,  nor  be  capable  of  conveying  to  the  mind 
any  impressions  but  those  which  operate  according 
to  its  proper  function,  producing  light  and  colour.” 
The  minutest  particle  of  a foreign  substance  in  the 
eye,  or  rather  on  the  eyeball,  it  is  true,  will  cause 
intense  pain,  but  such  pain  in  no  way  results  from 
the  visual  nerve. 

An  extension  of  the  nerve  of  touch  is  located 
upon  the  surface  of  the  eye,  but  this  once  passed, 
as  in  the  operation  of  couching  for  cataract,  the 
surgeon’s  needle  no  longer  pricks,  but  in  passing 
through  the  retina  appears  as  though  producing  a 
spark  of  fire.  Small  bodies  so  light  as  to  float  in 
the  air,  and  to  be  perfectly  imperceptible  to  the 
ordinary  sense  of  touch  upon  other  parts  of  the 
body,  will  cause  intense  irritation  to  the  eye. 
Here  a safeguard  is  found  in  the  ready  action  of 
the  tear-ducts.  An  extreme  sensibility  is  required 
to  regulate  the  action  of  this  cleansing  apparatus, 
and  should  the  nerve  which  bestows  such  sensi- 
bility be  injured  to  the  destruction  of  its  functional 
activity,  the  consequences  are  most  ruinous  to  the 
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eyes.  No  longer  perceived,  flies,  dust,  &c.  fail  to 
excite  the  tear-glands,  and  remain  upon  the  eye- 
ball ; and  although,  in  such  a case,  not  giving  pain, 
yet  producing  inflammation,  which  results  in  opacity 
of  the  fine  transparent  eye-membrane,  destroying 
sight,  even  where  the  visual  nerve  proper  is  un- 
touched. 

In  the  Bridgewater  Treatise  Bell  states  that,  in 
the  course  of  his  practice,  he  had  met  with  many 
instances  of  the  eye  being  thus  destroyed  from 
sheer  insensibility  to  touch ; and,  what  is  very 
curious,  that  on  these  occasions  “ when  a hand  was 
waved  before  the  eye,  or  a feather  was  brought 
near  to  it,  the  person  winked  ; yet  he  did  not  shut 
his  eye  when  it  was  rubbed  by  the  finger,  or  when 
blood  was  removed  from  the  inflamed  vessels  bv 
the  lancet.”  A light  touch  indeed,  as  with  a feather, 
excites  uncontrollable  spasms  among  the  muscles 
of  the  eye,  and  yet  oculists  find  that  if  the  tip  of 
the  finger  be  placed  firmly  and  steadily  between 
the  eyelids,  so  as  to  press  directly  upon  the  eye- 
ball, the  operator  can  manipulate  the  eye  with 
ease,  producing  very  little  sensation,  and  no 
pain. 

With  Bell  the  theory  of  the  vibratory  waves  of 
light  and  colour  found,  as  it  is  known,  no  favour.  In 
his  own  words,  he  could  not  be  satisfied  with  the 
statement  that  light,  and  colours,  result  from  vibra- 
tions which  vary  from  four  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
millions  of  millions,  to  seven  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  millions  of  millions  in  a second — “When  I 
find,”  he  said,  “ that  a fine  needle  pricking  the  retina 
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will  produce  brilliant  flashes  of  light,  and  that  the 
pressure  of  the  finger  on  the  ball  of  the  eye  will 
give  rise  to  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.” 

The  simplest  and  most  rudimentary  organ 
which  can  be  fairly  called  an  eye,  consists  of  a 
nerve  of  sight,  surrounded  by  pigment  cells,  and 
covered  by  a translucent  skin,  but  minus  lens  or 
refractive  body.  “ Aggregates  of  pigment  cells, 
apparently  without  any  optic  nerve,  and  resting 
merely  on  sarcodic  tissue,”  are  indeed  styled  eyes 
by  M.  JoLirdain — eyes,  however,  which,  in  Darwin’s 
opinion,  must  be  incapable  of  vision,  in  our  accept- 
ance of  the  term,  though  it  is  possible  that  they 
may  serve  to  distinguish  light  from  darkness. 

In  regard  to  seeingy  man’s  position  is  described 
as  horizontal.  The  axis  of  the  orbit  is  directed 
forwards,  and  the  back  of  the  retina  is  anatomically 
arranged  in  accordance  with  this.  Physiologists 
have  demonstrated  man  to  be  so  organized  that  he 
sees  best  in  the  erect  position  ; and,  probably  from 
this  reason,  writers  on  eyes  and  sight  have  drawn 
attention  to  the  fatigue  and  consequent  injury  re- 
sulting from  prolonged  straining  of  the  eyes  in 
reading,  &c.,  in  a recumbent  attitude.  Topinard 
sets  the  angle,  open  in  front,  formed  by  the  two 
visual  axes  as  varying  from  40  to  50  degrees  in 
man,  and  from  33  to  62  in  the  monkey  tribes.  In 
the  lemur  it  is  raised  to  73  degrees,  increases  enor- 
mously in  quadrupeds,  and  attains  143  degrees  in 
the  rabbit. 

Some  persons  show  a marked  and  peculiar  fold 
at  the  internal  angle  of  the  eye,  a fold  held  by 
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sundry  anatomists  as  representing  the  remains  of 
the  third  eyelid  of  the  walrus,  of  marsupials,  &c. 
Of  this  fold  Darwin  writes — In  man,  the  quadru- 
mana,  and  most  other  mammals,  the  nictitating 
membrane,  or  third  eyelid,  which  is  especially 
well-developed  in  birds,  still  exists,  but  as  a mere 
rudiment,  known  as  the  semi-lunar  fold.  Follow- 
ing destruction  of  the  eye,  the  optic  nerve  frequently 
becomes  atrophied  from  disuse  ; and  it  is  a well- 
known  fact  that  the  eyes  of  moles  and  of  other 
burrowing  animals  are  rudimentary  in  size,  and  in 
some  cases  completely  hidden  by  fur  and  skin. 

Many  cave-animals  are  altogether  blind,  and  of 
this  a remarkable  instance  has  been  cited  by 
Darwin  concerning  a species  of  crab  found  in  the 
caves  of  Kentucky  and  Carniola.  Here  “ the  foot- 
stalk,” he  says,  “ for  the  eye  remains,  though  the 
eye  is  gone  ; the  stand  for  the  telescope  is  there, 
though  the  telescope  with  its  glasses  has  been 
lost.” 

Although  an  existence  passed  in  utter  darkness 
appears  in  succeeding  generations  to  result  in 
blindness,  animals  living  in  a feeble  light  will  be 
found  to  have  their  eyes,  while  still  of  use,  adapted 
to  their  circumstances.  In  confirmation  of  which, 
Darwin  has  quoted  the  cave  rat  captured  some 
half-mile  from  the  entrance,  and  whose  eyes  were 
found  by  Professor  Silliman  to  be  “ lustrous  and  of 
large  size ; ” eyes  that,  after  having  been  exposed 
about  a month  to  a graduated  light,  are  said  to 
have  acquired  a dim  perception  of  objects. 

In  addition  to  the  contraction  and  dilatation 
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under  the  influence  of  varying  degrees  of  light,  the 
pupil  of  the  human  eye  is  similarly  affected  by  the 
close  proximity  or  distance  of  objects  contemplated. 
To  accommodate  the  eye  for  near  vision  the  pupil 
contracts.  Besides  this,  it  is  affirmed  by  Dr. 
Warner  that,  in  some  cases,  the  slight  stimuli, 
gently  stroking  the  palm  of  the  hand,  will  occasion 
dilatation,  and  also  that  variations  in  the  size  of 
the  pupils  are  frequently  indications  and  expres- 
sions of  emotion  ; and  further,  that  in  the  complete 
insensibility  produced  by  chloroform,  if  the  eyelid 
of  the  patient  be  raised,  the  pupil  will  be  found 
strongly-contracted — “often  to  a pin  point.” 

In  animals  of  the  cat  tribe,  when  the  pupil  is 
dilated,  light  is  reflected  from  the  retina,  and  as  it 
is  in  a dim  light  that  such  dilatation  takes  place, 
this  reflected  light  is  so  much  the  more  brilliant, 
and  is  frequently  mistaken  for  an  indication  of  rage. 
Here  too  we  find  additional  muscles  which  draw 
back  the  eyelids,  expose  the  sclerotica,  and  thus 
impart  sparkle  and  fierceness  to  the  eye.  Such  an 
expression  may  sometimes  be  partially  detected  in 
the  human  eye,  “ sparkling”  or  “ blazing”  eyes  being 
commonly  accepted  as  one  of  the  accompaniments 
of  an  expression  of  extreme  fury.  Bell  speaks  of 
this  expression,  “ the  blood-shot  redness,  combined 
with  the  circle  of  light  from  the  cornea,  like  a flame 
or  angry  spark,”  instancing  Charon,  as  described 
by  Dante,  or  Satan  as  depicted  by  Milton — 

“ With  head  uplift  above  the  waves,  and  eyes 
That  sparkling  blazed.” 

In  laughing  or  crying  the  eyes  pucker,  the 
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orbicularis  muscle  of  the  lids  gathering  up  the  skin 
around  the  eye  into  folds,  while  compressing  and 
protecting  the  eyeball  from  an  injuriously  increased 
influx  of  blood. 

Two  sets  of  muscles  are  appointed  to  control 
movements  of  the  eyeball.  Four  voluntary  muscles 
serve  to  move  it  in  every  direction  required  for 
purposes  of  vision,  but  when  weariness,  faintness,  or 
the  approach  of  insensibility  causes  these  to  cease 
from  guiding  the  eye,  two  other  oblique  muscles 
immediately  come  into  play,  and,  as  may  be  com- 
monly seen  in  sleepy  children,  involuntarily  roll  the 
eye  up  under  the  lid — showing  that  objects  im- 
pressed on  the  visual  nerve  are  no  longer  perceived. 
The  expression  of  agony  in  the  eye  sometimes 
produced  by  death,  where  the  eyes  turn  upwards 
and  inwards,  and  which  is  especially  observable 
in  persons  expiring  from  loss  of  blood,  does  not 
indicate  suffering,  but  increasing  unconsciousness. 

Save  in  some  few  instances,  Mahommedans  who 
incline  the  head  in  acts  of  devotion,  or  one  of  the 
lowest  savage  tribes  mentioned  by  Darwin  as 
bending  head  downwards  in  supplication  to  its 
conception  of  the  Supreme  Being,  everywhere  the 
natural  expression  of  reverence  in  gesture  appears 
the  same.  “ On  first  consideration,”  remarks  Bell 
on  this  point,  “ it  seems  merely  consistent  that 
when  pious  thoughts  prevail,  man  should  turn  his 
eyes  from  things  earthly  to  the  purer  objects 
above ; ” and  reverence,  awe,  and  the  sublimer  pas- 
sions are  ever  represented  with  upturned  eyes. 
Under  the  influence  of  such  emotions  the  humble 
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posture  and  raised  eyeballs  being  natural  alike  in 
the  darkened  chamber  as  under  the  free  vault  of 
heaven.  “But,”  Bell  continues,  “there  is  a reason 
for  this  which  is  every  way  worthy  of  attention. 
When  subject  to  particular  influences,  the  natural 
position  of  the  eyeball  is  to  be  directed  upwards. 
In  sleep,  languor,  and  depression,  or  when  affected 
with  strong  emotions,  the  eyes  naturally  and  insen- 
sibly roll  upwards.  The  action  is  not  a voluntary 
one ; it  is  irresistible.  Hence  in  reverence,  in 
devotion,  in  agony  of  mind,  in  all  sentiments  of 
pity,  in  bodily  pain  with  fear  of  death,  the  eyes 
assume  that  position.”  Quoting  later  on  the 
touching  words  observed  by  Sauvages  on  this  rolling 
up  of  the  eyeball  in  dying  children — 

“ Vulgo  aiunt  hos  tenellos  suam  patriam  respicere.” 

(The  people  say  that  these  little  ones  are  looking  to  their 

native  home.) 

The  expression  of  drunken  eyes  is  heavy,  puzzled, 
and  dull.  The  man  sees  double,  indistinctly,  and 
inclines  to  squint.  No  longer  under  the  control  of 
the  straight  or  voluntary  muscles,  the  eyes  have  a 
tendency  to  roll  upwards ; while,  as  already  re- 
marked in  treating  of  the  eyebrows,  these  are 
forcibly  raised  in  the  effort  to  prevent  the  corre- 
sponding droop  of  the  upper  eyelids,  and  to  keep 
the  ey^es  open.  The  mental  condition  is  that  of 
falling  asleep,  when  the  eyeball  turns  up  as  the  lids 
close. 

In  bodily  pain  the  eyes  are  frequently  staring, 
largely  uncovered  as  though  seeking  help,  and  the 
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eyebrows  raised  ; should  distress  of  mind  be  added, 
the  pupils  will  be  partly  veiled  by  the  upper  lids. 
In  convulsions  the  eyes  are  distorted,  and  rolled 
upwards.  In  what  has  been  defined  as  mere 
bodily  fear,  a purely  and  distinctly  animal  sensa- 
tion, there  is  a mere  animal  expression.  Here  the 
eyes  may  be  fixed,  or  may  be  wandering  and  un- 
steady, having  the  dumb  searching  look  of  intense 
pain.  On  the  contrary,  in  terror  (by  which  is 
intended  a species  of  fear  in  which  the  mind, 
the  imaginative  power,  is  engaged)  the  eyes  have  a 
bewildered  look,  expressing  alarm  and  anxiety. 
Where  there  is  an  element  of  astonishment  com- 
mingled with  terror,  the  frightened  creature  is 
described  by  Bell  as  mute,  fixed,  appalled,  or  even 
stupefied,  in  every  respect  corresponding  to  Spen- 
ser’s word-painting — 

“He  answered  nought  at  all ; but  adding  new 
Fear  to  his  first  amazement,  staring  wide 
With  stony  eyes  and  heartless  hollow-hue, 
Astonished  stood,  as  one  that  had  espy’d 
Infernal  furies  with  their  chains  unty’d.” 

Darwin,  in  his  Expression  in  Men  and  Animals^ 
makes  some  interesting  remarks  on  the  principle 
of  antithesis  in  gesture.  For  instance,  in  hope  the 
eyes  are  widely  opened,  bright  and  animated  ; in 
despair  dull,  and  partly  or  altogether  closed. 

In  treating  of  expression,  or  facial  gestures,  it 
must  always  be  recollected  that  hate,  envy,  suspicion, 
or  jealousy  may  be  nursed  and  brooded  over  with 
no  betraying  gesture,  unless  we  except  a gloomy 
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and  general  unamiable  expression  of  countenance  ; 
here,  observes  Darwin,  it  is  rather  the  absence  of 
those  gestures  which  accompany  a cheerful,  pleasant 
state  of  mind  that  is  to  be  remarked,  than  the 
presence  of  any  especially  appropriate  to  the 
unhappy  feelings  within,  i.e.  unless  those  feelings 
result  in  action.  Then  are  their  gestures  plain  and 
unmistakable — the  eyes  of  jealousy  and  suspicion 
lower,  of  hate  and  envy  flash.  * 

In  attentiveness  the  eyes  are  steady,  in  affection 
gentle  and  tender.  The  author  of  The  Chase  de- 
scribes even  “ the  fawning  hound,”  where  at  the 
sight  of  a beloved  master 

“ his  large  sloe-black  eyes 
Melt  in  soft  blandishments  and  humble  joy.” 

In  deep  intellectual  meditation  the  eyes  are 
steady  and  clear,  there  is  frequently  a twitching  oi 
the  lids,  and  a tendency  to  rub  the  eyes  in  per- 
plexity. Disdain  may  be  read  in  partially  closed 
eyelids,  “or  the  turning  away  of  the  eyes  or  of  the 
whole  body.” 

Guilt  is  usually  read  in  restless  gestures,  and 
especially  in  furtive  stolen  glances.  An  evil  con- 
science, a heart  full  of  thoughts  that  must  shun 
the  light  of  day,  are  generally  associated  with 
slinking  glances  from  eyes  turned  askance.  To 
which  category^  a German  savant  describes  a 
certain  type  of  weak-charactered  men  as  belong- 
ing— possessing  a very  excitable  temperament, 
co-existent  with  fine  moral  feelings  ; tempted  con- 
stantly to  acts  which  the  better  nature  abhors, 
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though  powerless  to  resist,  these  vain  struggles  give 
rise  to  the  unsteadiness  observable  in  the  demeanour 
of  such  unhappy  men. 

Sometimes,  however,  as  Darwin  points  out,  the 
eyes,  instead  of  wavering  in  token  of  guilt,  are 
unnaturally  bright,  and  the  whole  person  of  the 
culprit  bears  an  air  of  suppressed  excitement.  In 
arrogance  the  lids  have  been  described  drooping 
far  over  the  eyes,  as  if  the  universe  held  nothing 
particularly  worth  looking  at.  Occasional  stolen 
glances,  hardly  turning  the  head,  but  without  fur- 
tiveness or  slyness,  often  characterize  timidity  or 
shyness.  Among  the  Esquimaux  a wink  instead 
of  a sign  of  confidential  understanding  is  said  to 
simply  mean  “No,”  a nod  “Yes.” 

It  has  been  already  said  that  in  deep  thought, 
unmixed  with  any  disturbing  element,  the  eyes  are 
steady  and  clear.  Purely  abstract  thought  is  neither 
pleasant  nor  the  reverse,  and  being  thus  altogether 
unemotional  in  character,  exercises  no  influence 
whatever  upon  the  expression.  For,  whether 
thoughtful  or  not,  absence  of  emotion  ever  implies 
lack  of  expression.  Can  anything,  for  example, 
be  conceived  more  unemotional,  and  at  the  same 
time  expressionless,  than  the  average  soldier  on 
parade  at  the  command  “ Eyes  front !” 

A wide-awake  look  shows  nerve  force,  and  a high 
degree  of  mental  or  nervous  activity.  The  town 
lad  has  a brisk  bright  look  ; the  hazy  stare  of  the 
country  joskin  is  hardly  more  expressionful  than 
that  of  the  kine  he  tends.  Slow  movements  of  the 
eye  are  held  to  express  caution  or  obstinacy,  as 
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well  as  decision,  thoughtfulness,  or  firmness  (or  the 
stolid  stare  of  sheer  heavy  stupidity)  ; rapid  glances 
playfulness,  vacillation,  or  versatility.  The  ideal 
expression  of  the  eye  in  man  is  that  of  reflection, 
resolution,  and  firmness ; in  woman  gentleness, 
serenity,  and  amiability.  In  imagination  the  gaze 
is  steady,  and  appears  as  though  contemplating  an 
object  invisible  to  the  sight  of  others.  Truthful 
eyes,  even  though  emotional  in  type,  ever  express 
calmness  of  mind,  showing  neither  the  suppressed 
excitement  nor  the  restless  wavering  of  a guilty 
conscience. 

As  there  are  undoubted  physical  diversities  of  eye 
structure  among  different  races,  so  we  are  bidden 
to  expect  different  expressions  in  eye-movements. 
“The  eye  of  the  Scot,”  we  are  told,  for  instance, 
“ moves  slowly  and  within  a narrow  sphere,  until 
he  has  attained  his  object.  . . . The  Italian’s  eye 
glows  with  ardour,  which  flashes  across  his  sunny 
face  like  sunbeams  o’er  a stilly  lake,”  and  so  on. 

Attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  antithesis 
between  despair  and  hope  : hope  ever  inspirits  and 
incites  to  exertion  ; stony  indifference  and  total 
impassiveness  are  only  compatible  with  despair — 
the  eyes  are  fixed,  and  yet  unseeing.  Like  hope, 
admiration  affords  another  contrast ; here  we  are 
told  by  Bell,  “the  faculty  of  sight  is  enjoyed  to  the 
utmost,  and  all  else  is  forgotten.”  In  this  expression 
the  eyelid  is  gently  raised  so  as  to  fully  expose  the 
iris.  Joy  mingling  with  admiration  makes  the 
eyes  full,  bright,  and  lively. 

A kind  of  half-timid,  oblique,  watching  expression 
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characterizes  suspicion,  much  akin  to  that  some- 
times seen  in  jealousy.  In  jealousy,  however,  it  is 
darker  and  more  lowering.  The  outward  signs  of 
this  passion,  however,  are  most  variable  ; sometimes 
instead  of  oblique  furtive  glances  the  eyeballs 
glare,  the  lids  so  sharply  drawn  up  as  to  be  com- 
pletely out  of  sight,  as  in  one  type  of  extreme  rage — 
with  this  difference,  however,  in  rage  in  place  of  the 
steady  watchful  stare  the  eyes  roll,  and  appear 
inflamed.  In  suppressed  silent  anger  the  eyes 
are  downcast  and  often  completely  veiled  by  the 
lids.  Sunken,  lowering,  bloodshot  eyes  frequently 
characterize  some  varieties  of  insanity.  In  vanity 
the  eyes  stray  over  the  person  and  glance  around 
to  take  notice  of  the  effect  produced  on  others, 
showing  how  admiration  is  sought ; in  command 
the  glance  is  fixed  and  direct. 

An  habitual  dull,  dreamy  look  to  some  extent 
justifies  us  in  inferring  a certain  indolence  of  will 
and  paucity  of  ideas,  while  we  as  naturally  assume 
mental  activity  where  it  is  quick  and  lively.  A 
soft  look  is  generally  taken  to  indicate  a mild 
disposition  and  benevolent  character  ; a firm,  con- 
centrated look  energy,  both  in  speech  and  action  ; 
a wavering,  want  of  endurance.  Mistrust  may  ever 
be  read  in  the  averted  glance,  enthusiasm  in  the 
enraptured,  glistening  eye. 

Without  attaching  credence  to  the  teachings  of 
the  old  physiognomists,  it  may  amuse  and  interest 
many  to  learn  some  few  of  the  discoveries  they 
believed  they  had  made  concerning  various  human 
eyes. 
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And  first,  Lavater  maintained  it  was  vain  to 
ask  what  the  varying  forms  of  eye,  &c.,  expressed, 
if  looked  upon  merely  as  organs  of  sense,  ignorant 
of  the  character  of  the  effects  to  which  they  con- 
tribute. “ From  the  three  more  important  senses,” 
he  says,  “we  derive  impressions  which  differ,  not 
only  in  their  nature  but  in  their  effects.  From 
the  peculiar  objects  of  touch  we  derive  chiefly 
ideas,  from  those  of  sight  chiefly  emotions,  and 
from  those  of  hearing  chiefly  desires  or  aversions  : 
an  idea  being  taken  as  the  mental  image  of  an 
external  object,  &c. ; emotion  being  pleasure  or 
pain  superadded  to  this  idea  ; and  desire  or 
aversion  implying  a deeper  interest  superadded  to 
this  emotion.” 

Unduly  projecting  or  deep-set  eyes  alike  found 
no  favour  with  Lavater.  Projecting  eyes  appear 
to  receive  impressions  more  readily  than  those 
that  are  sunken,  and  he  observes  of  them — “ Intel- 
lectually considered,  persons  with  protruding  eyes 
seem  ever  in  search  of  enjoyment ; and,  animally 
considered,  they  are  generally  the  slaves  of  sensual 
indulgence.”  Continuing  on  the  opposite  type — 
“ Intellectually  considered,  deep-seated  eyes  have 
a death-like  or  cadaverous  appearance,  and  the 
persons  to  whom  they  belong  are  generally  colder 
in  their  feelings,  or  have  less  sensibility ; and, 
animally  considered,  they  are  generally  less  under 
the  influence  of  sensual  passions.” 

Round  eyes,  with  widely-opened  lids,  suggesting 
the  owl  or  cat,  are  held  by  physiognomists  to 
denote  keen  intensity  and  inspection,  but  very 
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little  sensibility.  That,  in  some  cases,  insensitive- 
ness is  peculiarly  expressed  by  round  staring  eyes 
we  may  readily  allow.  For  example,  as  Darwin 
has  remarked  of  young  children,  before  they  have 
attained  the  age  at  which  an  awakening  sensitive- 
ness would  give  rise  to  a blush,  and  as  everyday 
observation  shows,  “ At  this  early  age  they  will 
stare  at  a stranger  with  a fixed  gaze  and  unblink- 
ing eyes,  as  on  an  inanimate  object,  in  a manner 
which  we  elders  cannot  imitate.”  The  opposite 
development,  eyelids  more  concealing  intelligent 
eyes,  is  taken  as  expressing  greater  sensibility, 
but  less  watchfulness,  less  keen  inspection. 

In  somewhat  figurative  language  Schack  writes 
of  the  eye — “ The  eye  alone  speaks  the  language 
of  angels,  the  speech  of  the  transcendent,  the 
power  of  sympathy  without  mortal  tongue,  felt 
and  understood  by  all.”  But  it  is  chiefly  in  un- 
watched, unguarded  moments  that  the  inner  self 
most  truly  beams  from  the  eye.  “ In  childhood,” 
Schack  continues,  “ and  in  early  youth,  while  the 
heart  is  yet  untroubled  by  the  storms  of  life,  the 
mind  allows  itself,  as  it  were,  free  vent ; but,  later 
on  in  life,  when  the  heart  shrinks  within  itself  from 
the  rough  handling  of  the  wor4d,  when  thoughts 
and  passions  are  awakened  which  prudence  bids 
us  hide,  then  the  beautiful  ‘ mirrors  of  the  soul  ’ 
are  clouded,  and  it  is  only  occasionally  that  the 
veil  is  withdrawn,  permitting  a glimpse  of  the 
indwelling  spirit.” 

An  active,  vivacious  mind  is  often  denoted  by 
small,  brisk,  lively  eyes.  When  such  eyes  are  set 
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as  if  lurking  under  the  brows,  united  to  sharply- 
defined  features,  thin  lips,  and  with  eyelids  so  thin 
and  transparent  as  to  suggest  a watching  look  even 
in  sleep,  then  the  accompanying  vivacity  and 
activity  will  be,  according  to  some  observers, 
enlisted  in  the  service  of  craftiness  and  malice. 
Small  lively  eyes  under  a low  narrow  forehead, 
prominent  at  the  eyebrows,  and  united  to  large, 
rounded,  and  not  mean  features,  whose  expres- 
sion combines  gentleness  with  earnestness,  tells  us 
often  of  power,  industry,  and  capacity  for  work, 
with  penetration,  foresight,  and  general  circum- 
spection. 

It  is  stated  by  Darwin  that  North  American 
Indians  particularly  admire  small  eyes, — probably 
from  the  same  reason  that  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  exaggerate  the  natural  obliquity  of  the 
eyes  in  their  paintings  ; showing  in  both  cases  ad- 
miration of  and  pride  in  a race  peculiarity,  and,  in 
the  latter  case  more  especially,  a mark  of  distinction 
from  other  nations.  An  owlish  look  is  given  to 
the  face  by  large  round  eyeballs  in  corresponding 
sockets — eyes  characterizing  animals  that  prowl 
by  night,  or  when  prominent,  and  more  laterally 
placed,  swift  and  timid  animals.  Large  eyes,  with 
fleshy,  softly-defined  upper  eyelids,  in  company 
with  mild,  gentle,  calm,  and  passionless  features, 
are  accepted  by  physiognomists  as  signifying  a 
benevolent  and  upright  character,  though  inclined 
to  dulness  ; eyes  contracted  into  a sharp  angle 
towards  the  outer  corner,  with  thin  lids,  and 
seeming  to  be  keeping  a lurking  watch  under  a 
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low,  sharply-defined  forehead,  as  invariably  denot- 
ing craft  and  subtlety ; large,  dull,  and  vacant 
eyes,  over  which  the  upper  lid  falls  in  sleepy 
stolidity,  allowing  a portion  of  the  white  to  appear 
between  the  iris  and  the  lower  lid — this  eye, 
coupled  with  lax,  heavy  features,  surely  expresses 
a stupid,  stolid,  unfeeling  mind,  an  inner  self 
which,  mentally  asleep,  only  lives  and  vegetates 
in  body.  But  although,  as  a rule,  this  attitude  of 
the  eye  aids  in  expressing  pure  and  unmitigated 
sluggishness,  yet  to  a certain  extent  its  significa- 
tion may  be  modified  by  means  of  the  cast  of 
countenance  to  which  the  expression  belongs.  A 
purely  unmixed  temperament  is  but  very  rarely 
met  with,  and  so  this  phlegmatic  expression  of  the 
eye,  it  is  said,  may  be  joined  to  a choleric  type  of 
the  remaining  features. 

It  has  been  affirmed  that,  should  the  phlegmatic 
expression  of  the  eye  be  found  united  to  the 
indubitable  expression  of  mental  power  in  the 
remaining  features,  then  there  will  be  often  a deep 
and  profound  meditative  faculty,  a steadfast  and 
discreet  character  behind  it.  There  is  a certain 
description  of  eye  whose  expression  the  superficial 
observer  might  easily  confound  with  that  of  this 
phlegmatic  type — eyes  whose  upper  lid  droops 
far  over  the  pupil,  but  which  differ  from  the 
phlegmatic  in  that  the  iris  and  lower  lid  meet. 
At  its  highest,  this  form  is  described  as  “ the 
expression  of  a phlegmatic-choleric  melancholy,” 
betraying  not  seldom  either  genius,  or  at  least 
a mind  guided  and  controlled  by  a clear  and 
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penetrating  intellect,  and  “able  to  endure  changes, 
chances,  and  severest  circumstances  with  calmness 
and  assurance.”  Differences  of  temperament,  it 
is  stated,  exert  a modifying  influence  upon  the 
sclerotica  or  white  of  the  eye. 

With  the  sanguine,  in  measure  of  his  lively  and 
unclouded  habit  of  thought,  as  we  should  expect, 
the  sclerotica  is  pure  white ; dirty-white  with  the 
phlegmatic,  as  product  of  his  heavy,  earthy 
nature  ; melancholy  imbues  it  with  a yellow  tinge. 
With  the  choleric  it  is  shot  with  red — a conse- 
quence of  fulness  of  blood,  which,  becoming  con- 
gested under  the  exciting  influence  of  passionate, 
easily-aroused  emotions,  shows  plainly  in  the 
small  distended  veins  of  the  eye ; appearances 
which,  however,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
effects  of  a cold,  prolonged  sleeplessness,  coughing, 
or  taking  snuff. 

The  bright  and  the  dull  look,  the  sparkling  and 
the  dim  eye  are  antithesis  as  health  and  sickness. 
Bright,  lustrous  eyes  (not  glittering  with  fever) 
show  great  activity  of  the  central  nerve  organs,  a 
good  condition  of  the  blood,  and  a mental  con- 
dition of  elevated  impulses  or  of  vehement 
passions.  Derangement  or  malformation  of  in- 
dividual brain  organs  can  often  be  recognized  in 
the  dulness  or  muddiness  of  the  eye.  It  is  unques- 
tionably a fact  that  clear,  bright  eyes  are  prepos- 
sessing in  appearance,  though  at  the  same  time  it 
must  be  confessed  that  there  are  not  a few  people 
with  clear  eyes  and  a bright  look  who  are,  never- 
theless, great  rogues  ; and  folks  with  a dull,  cloudy 
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look,  and  high  degree  of  honesty  ; which  after  all 
is  simply  saying,  that  there  are  scoundrels  with 
very  healthy  blood,  and  angels  in  human  form 
with  unhealthy. 

“ How  different,”  exclaims  Longfellow,  when 
speaking  about  eyes,  “ are  faces  in  this  particular!” 
Some  of  them  speak  not  ; they  are  books  in 
which  not  a line  is  written,  save  perhaps  a date  ; 
others  are  great  family  Bibles,  with  all  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  written  in  them  ; others  are 
Mother  Goose  and  nursery  tales  ; others  bad 
tragedies  or  pickle-herring  faces,  &c. 

There  are  people  who,  although  as  nearly  as 
possible  mindless,  yet  appear  very  bright  and 
animated.  In  such  cases  the  brilliancy  of  the 
glance  is  rather  attributable  to  lively  passions 
than  thoughts.  Sometimes  an  expression  of  silli- 
ness or  cunning  is  induced  by  the  squinting  or 
cross-eye  ; but  in  common  fairness  this  should  be 
considered  as  originating  much  more  from  the 
impression  caused  by  the  disadvantageous  outward 
appearance  than  as  the  real  expression  of  the 
inner  self. 

Of  women’s  eyes,  the  dark  and  light  are  thus 
somewhat  amusingly  contrasted  by  Kirke  White, 
with  what  amount  of  truth  it  must  be  left  to  rival 
beauties  to  decide ; as  also  why  brown-eyed 
damsels  should  have  been  omitted. 

“ Black  eyes  most  dazzle  at  a ball. 

Blue  eyes  most  please  at  evening  fall ; 

The  black  a conquest  soonest  gains. 

The  blue  a conquest  best  retains. 
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The  black  bespeaks  a loving  heart, 
Whose  soft  emotions  soon  depart ; 
The  blue  a steadier  flame  betray, 
Which  burns  and  lives  beyond  a day. 

The  black  the  feelings  best  disclose  ; 
In  blue  my  feelings  all  repose. 

Then  let  each  reign  without  control — 
The  black  all  mind,  the  blue  all  soul.” 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  NOSE. 

The  Nose  in  Man  and  Monkeys — Handsome  Nose — Ideal 
European  Nose — Flat  Noses — “Nature’s  Respirator” — 
Nose  Sayings — Theories  of  Nasal  Expression — Idiot 
Nose — Smell — Scent  and  Memory — Racial  Varieties  of 
Nose — Anthropology  and  Physiognomy — Nostrils — Long, 
Short,  and  Large  Noses — Nose  Club — Climate  and  the 
Nose — Rare  Nose — Hogarth’s  List — Physiognomical 
Readings  of  Broad,  Sharp,  American,  Roman,  Jewish, 
Greek,  Turn-up,  Snub,  and  Parabolic  Noses — Infant 
Nose — Red  Noses — The  Nose  in  Art — Unique  Noses — 
Nose  Gestures  : Contempt,  Disgust — Nose  variously 
decorated — Modern  Noses — Snout  of  Burrowing  Animals 
• — Schack  on  the  Nose — Melancholy,  Igotistical,  Suspi- 
cious, Inquiring  Noses — Correspondence  of  the  Shape 
of  the  Nose  with  that  of  the  Head. 

Much  has  been  written  concerning  the  nose  as 
a purely  human  feature,  and  a well-developed, 
prominent  nose  with  a good  nasal  spine  has  been 
widely  looked  upon  as  a distinguishing  mark  of 
the  human  countenance.  But  we  are  told  by 
anthropologists  that  some  monkeys  have  this  nasal 
spine,  whilst  in  many  negroes  it  is  so  slight  as 
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scarcely  to  be  perceptible.  On  the  whole,  the  nose 
seems  to  be  regarded  as  anatomicall}^  the  same  in 
man  as  in  monkeys,  presenting  merely  morpholo- 
gical changes  ; sometimes,  according  to  Topinard, 
projecting  in  the  former,  “in  a less  degree, however, 
than  the  nasicus,  one  of  the  pithecians;”  it  is  at 
other  times  more  or  less  flat,  as  in  the  generality  of 
monkeys. 

The  bones  of  the  nose  proper  are  said  to  remain 
separated  on  the  median  line  up  to  an  advanced 
age  in  the  white  man ; their  union  being  frequently 
completed  at  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  years  of 
age  in  Hottentots,  while  of  twenty-seven  skeletons 
of  adult  men,  taken  at  random  by  M.  Broca,  the 
fusion  was  found  to  exist  in  five,  all  negroes.  In 
the  chimpanzee  these  bones  appear  united  at  two 
years  of  age,  and  even  earlier  in  the  pithecians 
and  gorilla ; but  in  the  cebians  their  fusion  is 
said  to  be  slow,  so  that  in  this  respect  these 
monkeys  resemble  man  more  nearly  than  do  the 
anthropoids. 

“ Human  nostrils,”  observes  Topinard,  “ are 
usually  directed  downwards,  as  in  the  anthropoid 
apes  and  pithecians,  and  occasionally  sideways,  as  in 
oebians.”  (Two  arrangements  said  to  have  suggested 
to  St.  Hilaire  his  division  of  monkeys  into  catar- 
rhini  and  platyrrhini.)  In  Bojesmans  and  lowest 
type  negroes,  as  in  some  apes,  the  nostrils  are  found 
elevated  upwards  and  outwards  ; and  in  many 
inferior  races  of  men  the  nostrils  are  remarkably 
mobile,  contracting  and  dilating  far  more  readily 
than  in  Europeans  ; and  by  their  perpetual  action 
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giving  the  countenance  a peculiarly  animal, 
ferocious  expression. 

Beautiful  eyes  may  be  met  with  upon  the 
plainest  faces,  but  it  is  not  so  with  the  nose,  a 
handsome  nose  being  most  rarely  seen  upon  a 
deformed  or  inharmonious  visage.  Nor  is  the 
reason  far  to  seek  : a face  may  be  ugly  in  itself 
though  possessing  fine  eyes,  but  a really  handsome 
nose  redeems  it  from  the  imputation  of  plainness 
at  once.  “ There  are  thousands  of  handsome  eyes 
to  one  handsome  nose,”  said  Lavater,  and  thus 
described  his  ideal  type — “ It  should  have  a broad 
back,  the  edges  being  parallel,  but  somewhat 
broader  about  the  centre.  At  the  bottom  it  should 
stand  out  a third  of  its  length  from  the  face  ; near 
the  eyes  it  must  have  at  least  half  an  inch  in 
width.”  Enthusiastically  appraising  such  a nose  as 
“of  more  worth  than  a kingdom  ;”  on  which  one 
critic  reminds  us  that  Lavater  happened  to  live  in 
Napoleon’s  days,  “ when  kingdoms  were  cheap,  and 
went  a-begging.” 

It  seems  universally  agreed  that  the  well-shaped 
European  nose  should  be  equal  in  length  to  the 
forehead,  and  slightly  curved  at  the  bridge. 
Viewed  full  front  its  ridge  should  be  moderately 
broad,  as  affirmed  by  Lavater,  and  parallel  on  both 
sides,  its  breadth  very  slightly  more  pronounced  in 
the  middle.  The  tip  should  be  neither  unduly 
hard  nor  fleshy,  well-formed  in  the  lower  outline, 
and  neither  too  sharp  nor  too  broad  ; the  nostrils 
assuming  a delicate  curve  as  they  shorten  them- 
selves in  the  upper  part  ; and,  seen  in  profile,  the 
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base  of  the  nose,  forming  a level  line,  neither 
“tip-tilted”  nor  drooping  in  a melancholy,  over- 
hanging curve,  should  not  exceed  one-third  of  its 
length.  In  all  races  projection  and  nasal  width 
will  as  a rule  be  found  in  an  inverse  ratio : for 
instance,  in  Mongols  as  in  negroes  the  nose  is  wide 
and  flat ; while  on  the  contrary,  in  the  gipsy  type 
it  is  never  flat,  but  with  the  bridge  sharply  and 
clearly  cut,  and  always  moderately  projecting. 

The  excessively  broad  flat  noses  of  the  negroes 
of  the  West  Coast  must,  however,  be  taken  as  a 
quite  exceptional  negro  type.  Darwin  quotes  Mr. 
Reade  to  the  effect  that,  while  thinking  our  noses 
too  long,  African  girls  nevertheless  do  not  admire 
unduly  flat  noses.  “ I don’t  want  to  marry  himl' 
said  one  dusky  belle ; “ he  has  no  nose ! ” 

Flattened  noses  are  not,  and  have  not  been, 
without  admirers.  Among  the  ancient  Huns  the 
custom  existed  of  flattening  infant  noses  with 
bandages  ; a custom  also  in  vogue  among  the 
Tahitans,  where  “Long  Nose”  is  considered  a 
most  insulting  epithet. 

To  our  eyes  the  noses  of  Ceylon  are  by  no 
means  too  decidedly  pronounced,  though  Darwin 
reminds  us  that  in  the  seventh  century  some 
Chinese,  accustomed  to  the  flat  faces  of  the  Mongol 
races,  were  immensely  surprised  at  the  prominent 
noses  of  the  Cingalese,  combining  “ the  beak  of  a 
bird  with  the  body  of  a man.”  Among  Tartars 
and  Hottentots  flat  noses  are  also  in  favour.  Here 
one  celebrated  beauty,  wife  to  the  great  Tartar 
chief  Genghis  Khan,  is  described  as  having  “ only 
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two  holes  for  a nose,  and  six  inches  between  the 
eyes  ; ” and  Tartars  and  Hottentots  alike  are  said 
to  practise  artificial  flattening  upon  children’s 
noses,  deeming  it  “ an  inconceivable  folly  for  the 
nose  to  stand  in  front  of  the  eyes.” 

North  American  Indians,  according  to  Darwin, 
admire  a clumsy  hook  nose,  departing  from  the 
opposite  axiom  that  the  less  the  nose  the  greater 
the  beauty.  Red  Indians  are  well  known  to  attach 
much  importance  to  the  habit  of  breathing  through 
the  nose,  ascribing  to  it  good  teeth,  good  looks,  and 
good  health.  As  soon  as  a Red  Indian  infant  falls 
asleep  its  mother  is  said  to  gently  close  its  mouth, 
beginning  thus  at  an  early  age  to  enforce  a habit 
which  she  knows  from  experience  to  be  beneficial. 
And  that  the  habit  is  in  accordance  with  common- 
sense  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  the  nose  may  be 
appropriately  termed  “Nature’s  respirator”;  by  its 
means  impure  air  is  filtered,  and  cold  air  passing 
through  a more  circuitous  passage  attains  a warmer 
and  more  suitable  temperature  before  reaching  the 
lungs. 

Catlin,  who  passed  many  years  among  the  Red 
Indians,  tells  us  in  his  little  pamphlet.  The  Breath 
of  Life ^ that  breathing  through  the  nose  one  may 
travel  through  the  most  malarious  and  unhealthy 
districts  with  perfect  impunity  ; and  asserts  that 
once  when  on  board  a steamer,  on  which  there 
were  thirty  deaths  from  yellow  fever,  he  noticed 
that  the  first  to  succumb  were  those  in  the  habit  of 
going  about  open-mouthed.  Kant  also  lays  the 
greatest  stress  on  breathing  through  the  nose  as  a 
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means  of  preserving  health  ; and  so  important  is  a 
good  clear  nasal  passage  in  connection  with  the 
voice,  that  it  has  even  been  affirmed  that  no  good 
singer  is  ever  found  with  narrow  or  contracted 
nostrils. 

Considering  the  importance  of  the  nose  as  an 
element  of  facial  beauty,  of  expression,  and  as  an 
organ  connected  with  so  vital  a necessity  of  life  as 
the  breathing  apparatus,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why 
any  ridiculous  or  absurd  idea  should  have  come  to 
be  connected  with  it ; why  nose  epithets,  nose 
proverbs,  should  necessarily  be,  as  they  are  for 
the  most  part,  of  an  insulting,  uncomplimentary, 
vulgar,  or  would-be  funny  character. 

As  one  writer  on  this  subject  has  remarked — 
“ In  poetic  literature  the  most  ill-used  and  neglected 
part  of  the  human  face  divine  is  the  nose.  All  the 
other  features  in  their  turn  are  extolled.  The  nose 
appears  to  deaden  rather  than  to  excite  sentiment, 
and  has  from  the  earliest  ages  been  made  the 
subject  of  disparaging  and  mocking  remarks.’' 
The  French  indeed  say  of  a clever  man — “ He 
has  a fine  nose,”  an  exception  to  the  general  rule 
of  nose-proverbial  philosophy.  “He  carries  his 
nose  in  the  air,”  they  say  of  a proud  man  ; and  of 
an  angry  man,  “ The  mustard  rises  in  his  nose.” 

“ To  be  led  by  the  nose,”  not  to  see  “ beyond 
the  nose,”  to  have  the  nose  put  “out  of  joint,”  at 
once  suggest  themselves  as  common  English 
phrases  ; and  the  idea  of  a busybody,  who  “ pokes 
his  nose”  into  other  people’s  concerns,  meddle- 
some and  impertinent,  appears  to  have  some 
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connection  with  the  German  ‘‘  naseweis  ” = im- 
pudent. A Roman  critic  was  credited  with  a good 
nose  ; if  a satirist,  with  a crooked  nose  ; if  owning 
no  particular  ability,  he  had  nought  but  a nose. 
Perhaps  the  extreme  of  whimsical  exaggeration 
was  attained  by  the  Greek  poet,  who  described  a 
friend’s  nose  as  so  long  that  he  could  not  hear 
himself  sneeze  ! The  Emperor  Trajan  is  said  to 
have  advised  a very  long-nosed  courtier  to  utilize 
himself  as  a sun-dial — 

“ some  summer’s  day  expose 
Before  the  sun  your  monstrous  nose, 

And  stretch  your  giant  mouth  to  cause 
Its  shade  to  fall  upon  your  jaws.” 

Cicero  was  the  orator  “with  the  equivocal  nose.” 
Many  physiognomists  have  based  their  theories 
on  the  assumption  that  the  excessive  development 
of  certain  organs  in  the  human  face,  while  un- 
doubtedly suggesting  animal  resemblances,  must 
necessarily  also  mark  a mental  participation  in  the 
character  of  the  brute ; an  idea  combated  by 
Bell.  “ The  nose  on  a man’s  face,”  he  says,  “ has 
nothing  in  common  with  the  snout  of  a beast.  . . . 
Nothing  sensual  is  indicated  by  the  form  of  the 
human  nose,  although  by  depressing  it,  and  join- 
ing it  to  the  lip, — the  condition  of  the  brute, — 
as  in  the  satyr,  the  idea  of  something  sensual  is 
conveyed.”  Cuvier  opined  that,  since  the  brutes 
are  governed  by  animal  impulses,  passions,  and 
desires  ; by  hunger  and  thirst ; and  since  the  parts 
in  the  face  chiefly  ministering  to  such  desires  and 
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cravings  are  the  organs  of  taste  and  smell,  so  any 
excessive  development  of  nose  or  mouth  degrades 
or  brutifies  the  human  countenance. 

That  the  effect  of  abnormal  or  disproportionate 
development  of  any  feature  is  most  unpleasing 
may  be  at  once  conceded,  but  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  mouth  is  for  speech  as  well  as 
for  satisfying  the  cravings  of  hunger,  and  that  the 
prominence  of  the  nose,  with  that  of  the  lower 
parts  of  the  forehead,  and  the  development  of  the 
cavities  in  the  centre  of  the  face,  are  all  concerned 
in  the  voice ; manliness  of  the  voice,  its  depth  and 
fulness  of  tone,  coming  only  with  the  perfect 
development  of  these  parts. 

The  idiot  nose  is  frequently  inclined  to  stick 
straight  out  from  the  face,  and  many  points  of 
resemblance  have  been  observed  among  these 
unhappy  victims  of  arrested  brain  development 
and  the  lower  animals.  One  of  these,  and  the 
most  apposite  to  the  present  subject,  is  that  of 
smelling  their  food.  Dr.  Scott  often  observed 
imbeciles  smelling  their  food,  and  Darwin  found 
several  cases  recorded  of  idiots  carefully  smelling 
every  mouthful  of  food  before  eating  it. 

As  is  well  known,  the  sense  of  smell  is  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  greater  number  of 
mammals.  It  warns  ruminants  of  approaching 
danger,  guides  the  carnivora  to  their  prey,  and  so 
on.  But,  as  pointed  out  by  Darwin,  the  sense  of 
smell  is  comparatively  of  very  slight  service  even 
to  the  dark  races  of  men,  among  whom  it  is  far 
more  highly  developed  than  in  the  white  and 
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civilized  races.  Nevertheless,  he  observes,  this 
sense  does  not  warn  men  of  danger,  nor  guide 
them  to  food,  nor  prevent  Esquimaux  from  sleep- 
ing in  a fetid  atmosphere,  nor  many  savages  from 
eating  half-putrid  meat.  Among  Europeans  the 
power  of  this  sense  is  found  to  vary  greatly  in 
different  individuals.  According  to  Dr.  Maudsley, 
in  man  smell  is  “ singularly  effective  in  recalling 
exactly  ideas,  mental  images,  forgotten  scenes,  or 
places,”  and  it  seems  certain  that  dogs  and  horses 
recollect  places  and  recognize  persons  by  this 
faculty.  Houzeau  goes  so  far  as  to  assert  that 
Indians  and  negroes  are  able  to  recognize  persons 
in  the  dark  by  this  sense  ; and  among  many  blind 
persons  of  all  nations  it  is  known  to  have  attained 
a high  degree  of  development.  In  connection 
with  a remarkably  acute  power  of  smell,  Blumen- 
thal  has  drawn  attention  to  the  excessively  large 
nasal  cavities  in  aboriginal  American  skulls  ex- 
amined by  him. 

Gerdy  has  affirmed  that  there  are  no  longer  any 
pure  races  ; and  of  all  races,  we  are  told,  there  is 
not  a more  homogeneous  one  than  that  of  the 
Esquimaux,  thanks  to  their  isolation,  which  has 
been  maintained  in  consequence  of  geographical 
and  climatic  conditions.  Yet  Topinard  describes 
no  less  than  three  varieties  of  Esquimaux  nose.  At 
Hotham  Harbour,  an  Esquimaux  “ was  exactly  like 
a negro,”  at  Sparfarret  Inlet,  “like  a Jew,”  while 
“the  oval  face,  associated  with  the  Roman  nose,” 
is  by  no  means  rare.  Among  European  nations 
perhaps  no  feature  presents  greater  diversities  of 
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form  than  the  nose ; still  what  he  terms  the 
European  type  has  been  thus  described  by  the 
just-quoted  anthropologist — 

“ The  nose  is  highly  characteristic  in  the  Euro- 
pean type,  and  projects  in  front  at  the  expense  of 
its  transverse  diameter.  Its  two  lateral  surfaces 
are  united  at  an  acute  angle  ; its  point  is  firm, 
and  the  two  nostrils,  situated  on  the  same 
horizontal  plane,  are  elliptical,  directed  from 
before  backwards,  and  almost  parallel.  The 
skeleton  of  the  nose  is  leptorhinian  or  meso- 
rhinian,  never  platyrhinian.  Its  anterior  aperture 
has  the  shape  of  an  ace  of  hearts  reversed,  its  point 
being  very  long,  its  base  being  formed  by  the 
nasal  spine,  frequently  very  long,  and  by  a simple 
sharp  border.” 

Among  Russians,  Bohemians,  Hungarians,  Poles, 
and  Moravians,  a type  of  nose  was  observed  by 
Mr.  Edwards,  short,  having  its  length  less  than  the 
distance  from  its  base  to  the  chin.  “It  is  almost 
straight,  that  is  to  say,  without  any  decided  curve, 
but  if  this  is  at  all  appreciable  it  is  slightly  con- 
cave, so  that  the  end  has  a tendency  to  turn  up. 
The  lower  part  is  somewhat  wide,  and  the  extremity 
rounded.”  Travellers  describe  the  Hindoo  nose  as 
prominent,  inclined  to  be  thick  at  the  tip,  but 
having  the  nostrils  delicately  formed  ; as  prominent, 
curved,  or  straight  in  the  Iranian  type. 

In  speaking  of  the  Celtic  type  of  nose,  it  must 
be  premised  that  the  term  Celt  has  been  taken  in 
no  less  than  four  several  acceptations.  Linguists, 
for  example,  understand  by  it  the  ancient  peoples 
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speaking  Celtic  dialects;  archaeologists,  according 
to  Topinard,  “ the  dolmen  builders  during  the 
polished  stone  epoch,  and  the  importers  of  bronze 
into  Europe.” 

Again,  many  ancient  historians  include  under 
this  title  all  the  peoples  of  central  and  western 
Europe,  including  the  British  Islands.  Central 
Gaul,  however,  has  been  called  Celtica  by  nearly 
all  historians.  “The  title  Celts,”  affirms  Diodorus 
Siculus,  “ belongs  to  the  people  who  inhabit  the 
interior  of  the  country  above  Marseilles.”  Caesar 
recognized  three  divisions  in  Gaul,  belonging 
severally  to  the  Belgae,  the  people  of  Aquitaine, 
and  the  Celts. 

The  Auvergnians  of  modern  times  appear  to  be 
accepted  as  the  purest  surviving  representatives  of 
the  ancient  Celt,  and  their  characteristic  nose — 
projecting  but  little,  the  bridge  somewhat  concave, 
and  inclined  to  turn  up,  and  seeming  as  though 
squeezed  into  a depression  in  the  middle  of  the 
face — may  be  met  with  as  frequently  in  Ireland, 
Cornwall,  Wales,  and  Scotland. 

Topinard  describes  the  Berber  nose  as  deeply 
sunk  in  at  the  root,  frequently  brusque  without 
being  aquiline,  sometimes  oblique  in  front  and 
turned  up  at  the  base,  so  as  to  allow  the  nostrils  to 
be  plainly  seen.  The  Semitic,  commonly  known 
as  Jewish  nose,  depicted  on  Assyrian  monuments, 
is,  according  to  Rawlinson,  aquiline,  “ a little 
coarse  at  the  end  and  unduly  depressed.”  The 
Arab  nose  is  curved  and  aquiline,  the  point 
separated  from  the  alae,  and  descending  below 
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them,  “curving  down  like  an  eagle’s  beak.”  In 
many  respects  this  nose  is  identical  with  the 
Jewish,  though  here  its  root  is  somewhat  sunk  in, 
so  that  its  bridge,  instead  of  projecting,  forms 
almost  a straight  line  with  the  forehead. 

Anthropologists  agree,  that  in  the  pure  Finland 
type  the  nose  is  straight,  with  small  nostrils ; 
where,  however,  crossing  with  Lapps  or  with 
Mongols  has  taken  place,  as  may  be  expected, 
we  find  the  nose  flat.  Among  the  Lapps,  the  only 
remaining  nomadic  European  race,  the  nose  is  flat, 
short,  and  very  wide  at  the  root. 

In  treating  of  the  Mongolian  races,  the  mental 
image  of  a flat  nose  involuntarily  and  immediately 
presents  itself.  Yet  there  are  yellow,  Mongol  races 
showing  a prominent  nose,  of  firm  construction, 
and  arched.  At  the  same  time  the  ordinary 
Chinese,  the  generally  accepted  Mongolian  nose,  is 
concave,  broad,  and  flat,  “ round  at  the  back,  and 
very  similar  to  that  of  the  negro  in  the  disposition 
of  the  nostrils,  and  the  slight  consistence  of  the 
cartilages  of  the  base.”  But  differing  in  this 
respect,  it  is  small  and  generally  delicately  formed, 
while  that  of  the  negro  is  comparatively  clumsy 
and  thick. 

Reference  has  been  already  made  to  the  in- 
difference to  a fetid  atmosphere  shown  by  the 
Esquimaux.  Here  “the  bones  of  the  nose  proper,” 
observes  Topinard,  “ are  the  narrowest  known,” 
offering  us  a complete  contrast  to  the  American 
skulls  examined  by  Blumenthal.  The  Samoyed 
nose  is  described  as  very  depressed,  broad,  and  flat 
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at  the  root,  the  nostrils  wide  and  gaping ; the 
Malay  as  short,  wide,  and  flat,  thin  at  the  tip,  and 
with  dilated  nostrils  ; though  a traveller  mentions 
a second  variety,  lighter  in  complexion,  and  with  a 
straight  nose,  rather  thin  and  less  flat. 

Travellers  appear  to  differ  in  their  estimate  of 
the  average  typical  Polynesian  nose.  Some  call  it 
short,  others  projecting,  some  straight,  some  aqui- 
line. It  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  be  but  little 
depressed  at  the  root,  and  wide  only  at  the 
nostrils.  The  Patagonian  nose  is  said  to  be  short, 
broad,  and  flat.  The  red-African  type,  repre- 
sented by  the  Western  Foulahs,  shows  a nose 
differing  completely  from  that  of  the  negro,  long 
and  arched.  The  Hottentot  nose  is  said  to  be 
“ frightfully  broad  and  flat  ; the  nostrils  are  thick, 
very  divergent,  and  exposed  ; ” the  Papuan,  thick 
and  wide  at  the  base,  but  projecting  and  inclined 
to  turn  up  ; the  Tasmanian,  considerably  depressed 
at  the  root ; the  Australian,  broad  and  flat,  thick 
and  puffy  at  the  base. 

Physiognomists  have  ever  attached  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  nose,  figuring  it  symbolically  as 
“ the  signpost  that  points  to  character,’’  and  hold- 
ing that  a well-formed  nose  denotes  an  excellent 
disposition,  and  distinguished  mental  capabilities. 
Without  in  any  way  committing  ourselves  to  the 
fanciful  theories  that  have  at  different  times  been 
brought  forward  upon  this  subject,  we  may  safely 
and  readily  concede  that  the  researches  of  the 
most  painstaking  and  accurate  anthropologists 
seem  to  teach  that  refinement,  culture,  civilization. 
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find  no  home  among  tribes  and  races  where  the 
influences  of  external  factors,  and  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  brain  centres,  have  resulted  and 
combined  in  producing  a clumsy,  wide,  flat,  ill- 
formed  nose — such  noses  prevailing  among  races 
and  peoples  lowest  in  the  scale  of  humanity. 

The  nostrils,  both  in  their  form  and  mobility, 
exercise  a marked  influence  upon  the  expression  of 
the  countenance;  as  Bell  points  out — “The  breath 
being  drawn  through  them,  and  their  structure 
formed  for  alternate  expansion  and  contraction  in 
correspondence  with  the  motions  of  the  chest,  they 
are  an  index  of  the  condition  of  respiration  when 
affected  by  emotion  and  further,  that  consisting 
of  cartilages  moved  by  appropriate  muscles,  acting 
in  strict  sympathy  with  the  drawing  of  the  breath, 
they  become  expressive  of  what  is  termed  by  him 
“ animal  excitement.”  Physiognomists  usually 
accept  wide  nostrils  as  the  sign  of  a fiery,  impetuous, 
passionate, or  emotional  disposition,  and  not  without 
some  show  of  reason,  for  among  individuals  who 
breathe  habituall}^  through  the  nose,  any  sudden 
exciting  emotion  which  quickens  the  breath  will 
naturally  expand  the  nostrils  to  allow  the  air  thus 
rapidly  inhaled  a free  passage.  Bell  looked  with 
scant  favour  upon  nostrils  unduly  inflatable  and 
membranous,  as  giving  the  expression  of  “ a mean 
and  imbecile  kind  of  fierceness.”  In  joy,  the 
nostril  is  moderately  inflated — an  antithesis  to  the 
wan,  pinched  look  of  continued  grief. 

“ If  the  nostrils  are  wide  apart,”  said  Baptista 
Porta,  “the  man  is  merciful.  ...  If  the  nostrils 
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are  wide  and  open,  like  those  of  a bull,  resemblances 
to  that  animal  prevail  in  violent  wrath  and  hard 
breathing.  ...  A large  and  wide  nostril  turning 
up  like  that  of  a horse,  indicates  general  docility  ” 
{Fiso7tomia,  1627). 

The  ideal  European  nostrils  have  been  described 
as  small  and  fine,  springing  well  from  the  face,  and 
“ meeting  in  that  delicate  bracket  which  seems 
lightly  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  nose  and  fore- 
head;” yet  also  open  and  instinct  with  life. 
According  to  Pideret,  distended  nostrils  announce 
persons  of  a lively,  active  disposition  ; such  noses 
have  also  been  supposed  to  indicate  vanity  and 
deceit.  Many  ancient  physiognomists  have  credited 
large  wide  nostrils  with  courage,  strength,  and  pride, 
and  the  contrary  formation,  the  small  and  narrow, 
with  timidity  and  weakness.  Lavater  looked  upon 
nostrils  well  formed  and  delicately  opened  as 
indicating  refined  sentiments.  “ Long  nose  and 
sharp  chin,  Satan  himself  dwells  therein,”  says 
the  German  proverb;  and  artists  and  physiogno- 
mists alike  agree  that  a long  nose  without  a corre- 
sponding firm  chin  adds  neither  dignity,  intellect, 
nor  firmness  to  the  expression  of  the  face,  tending 
rather  to  weaken  it. 

The  Roman  nose  of  domination,  says  a physiog- 
nomist, is  nothing  without  the  Roman  chin  of 
power  ; the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  nose  of  itself, 
without  the  proportionate  and  firm  chin,  would 
not  suffice  to  give  the  Iron  Duke’s  face  its  expression 
of  command.  Test  it  by  sketching  his  portrait 
accurately  so  far  as  the  mouth,  and  then  finish  the 
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face  by  adding  a short,  rounded,  retreating  chin. 
The  first  Napoleon  had  considerable  respect  for 
long  noses.  “ Give  me  a man  with  a good  abundance 
of  nose,  when  I want  a hard-working  man.” 

A small  short  nose  upon  a full-grown  man’s  face 
always  gives  an  expression  of  weakness ; seen  in 
a fully-developed  head  it  gives  a certain  resemblance 
to  a child  ; and  whatever  the  mental  qualities  of  the 
owners  of  such  noses  may  be,  we  involuntarily  expect 
that  they  will  not  show  the  ripe,  sound  wisdom  of 
maturity.  Artists  invariably  sketch  the  simple- 
minded  Pickwick  with  a very  short  though  at  the 
same  time  thoughtful-looking  nose.  Boswell, 
George  I.,  James  I.,  and  Richard  Cromwell  are  all 
said  to  have  had  short,  small,  turned-up  noses ; 
Robespierre’s  nose,  small,  delicate,  puggish,  and 
supercilious. 

Passing  to  the  opposite  development,  to  enor- 
mously long  and  large  noses,  perhaps  the  palm  for 
the  most  remarkable  nose  must  be  awarded  to  M. 
Hyacinthe — a nose  compared  to  which  M.  Espinoza’s 
is  said  to  have  seemed  but  an  insignificant  pug. 
And  yet  what  a nose  that  dancer  had  ! Critics 
likened  it  to  the  beak  of  a steam  ram,  the  prow  of 
a Roman  trireme.  Indeed  so  abnormal  were  its 
dimensions,  that  the  public  began  to  cry  out  that  it 
must  be  false,  and  Espinoza  was  on  one  occasion 
compelled  to  publicly  announce  such  was  not  the 
case.  Louis  XIV.  was  in  reality  a little  man,  but 
it  is  said  that  his  haughty,  imperious,  commanding, 
imposing  nose,  even  more  than  his  towering  coiffure 
and  high-heeled  shoes,  aided  him  in  appearing  at 
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least  seven  feet  high.  “ Rut  for  that  nose/’  cries 
an  enthusiastic  physiognomist,  “ obedient  millions 
would  never  have  bowed  before  him  for  seventy 
years ! ” 

The  well-proportioned  nose  should  take  up  one- 
third  of  the  profile,  measured  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  hair  to  the  tip  of  the  chin.  In  little 
children  it  is  remarkable  for  being  formed  from  the 
centre  of  the  face.  That  “ a long  nose  means  a long 
head,”  was  an  aphorism  of  Napoleon’s,  following 
which  the  longest-headed  club  in  London  should 
surely  have  been  that  of  which  we  are  told  that  the 
members  were  elected  for  the  length  of  their  noses, 
and  ranked  accordingly — that  the  chairman  had  the 
longest  nose,  and  the  porter  none  at  all. 

To  be  a good  nose  the  Roman  must  be  long, 
must  at  least  attain  Da  Vinci’s  just-quoted  standard, 
one-third  of  the  profile  ; and  it  has  been  somewhat 
amusingly  suggested  by  Butler  (in  his  Wild  North 
Land)  that  very  possibly  the  Roman  nose  may  to  a 
certain  extent  have  limited  the  Roman  conquests, 
since  their  long  noses  would  have  inevitably  been 
frost-bitten  had  they  entered  the  Arctic  regions. 
On  which  Campbell  comments — “ It  is  strange  to 
note,  that  the  inhabitants  of  these  places  are  com- 
pensated for  their  lesser  intelligence  by  a short 
dumpy  nose,  through  which  the  blood  easily  circu- 
lates, and  lessens  the  risk  and  danger  of  a frost- 
bite.” Baptista  Porta  looked  upon  a small  nose  in 
a man  as  indicating  changeableness.  Puck,  the 
imp  of  mischief,  is  always  represented  with  a small 
pug  nose.  The  short,  curved  nose,  like  that  of  a 
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cock,”  continues  Porta,  indicates  a violent  temper. 

. . . . A very  large  nose  betokens  a man  who  seizes 
on  the  property  of  others.”  On  the  whole,  we  see 
that  semi-civilized  peoples  with  long  noses  have 
undoubtedly  attained  a higher  standard  than  those 
where  extremely  short  flat  noses  are  the  rule  ; the 
same  possibilities  may  exist  in  both  cases,  but 
remain  undeveloped  where  the  undeveloped  brain 
centres  have  failed  to  dev^elop  a childish  diminutive 
nose  into  one  more  suitable  to  adult  life. 

The  lower  animals,  strictly  speaking,  have  not 
noses  as  we  understand  the  term.  The  equivalent  is 
flat,  and  only  very  slightly,  if  at  all,  separated  from 
the  jawbone.  Even  the  apes,  most  nearly  approach- 
ing in  their  structure  that  of  the  human  body,  are 
deficient  in  the  elevation  of  the  nose.  Only  the 
keho  has  a projecting  nose,  a caricature,  as  it  were, 
of  the  human  race  ; and  we  shall  not  err  in  looking 
upon  the  well-formed,  well-developed  human  nose 
as  a purely  human  feature,  and  expecting  to  find 
associated  with  it  civilization,  refinement,  and 
humanity. 

Campbell  has  pointed  out  that  the  Japanese, 
with  their  longer  noses,  are  in  many  respects 
superior  to  the  Chinese  with  their  shorter  ones  ; 
and  that  the  New  Zealand  Maoris,  described  as 
“ the  proud  possessors  of  a good  Roman  nose,” 
withstood  the  British  arms  with  some  success,  though 
at  great  disadvantage.  And  the  just-quoted  writer 
on  noses  continues — “ You  will  also  find  that  noses 
of  nations  improve  with  their  increased  knowledge 
and  civilization.”  The  prevailing  nose  among 
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Hungarians  at  the  present  day  is  Roman,  “ while 
their  forefathers,  the  Huns,  had  not  only  very  ugly 
faces,  but  such  ugly  noses  that  they  were  scarcely 
considered  human.” 

It  is  a somewhat  singular  fact,  that  the  rarest  of 
all  noses  is  that  found  where  one  would  naturally 
expect  to  find  it — in  the  middle  of  the  face.  Taking 
a hundred  heads  at  random,  one  will  not  find,  on 
an  average,  more  than  three  in  which  the  bridge 
~of  the  nose  descends  perpendicularly  from  a straight 
line  drawn  exactly  between  the  eyes. 

Hogarth  has  classified  noses  as — angular,  aqui- 
line (Roman),  parrot-beak,  bulbous  (bottle),  straight 
(Grecian),  turned-up,  snub  ; and  from  a remote 
antiquity  there  appears  to  have  been  noticed 
differences  in  the  characteristic  forms  and  types 
of  various  noses.  For  example,  a three-headed 
Hindoo  idol,  found  in  the  caves  of  Elephanta, 
shows  the  head  representing  Vishnu,  the  preserver, 
with  a Greek  nose  ; that  of  Siva,  the  destroyer, 
with  a clumsy  Roman  nose ; and  that  of  Brahma, 
the  creator,  with  a large,  calm,  powerful,  and 
thoughtful-looking  nose.  Again,  in  the  Museum 
at  Florence,  an  antique  cameo  gives  five  profiles, 
each  with  a different  nose. 

Physiognomists  appear  to  be  unanimous  in  look- 
ing upon  a broad  nose  (seen  full-faced),  whatever 
its  outline  in  profile,  as  an  indication  of  thought ; 
and  in  sketching  a face  designed  to  show  deep, 
profound,  tranquil  meditation,  one  would  instinc- 
tively refrain  from  depicting  a very  thin,  sharp, 
pinched  nose.  In  form,  the  thoughtful,  or  as 
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sometimes  styled  “ cogitative,”  nose  is  described 
as  wide-nostrilled  (not  clubbed  or  fat),  but  gradu- 
ally widening  from  below  the  bridge,  and  accepted 
as  betokening  a mind  with  strong  and  close  powers 
of  thought,  habitually  exercised. 

“A  round  nose  with  a broad  bridge,”  said  Porta, 
“ is  like  that  of  a lion,  and  a man  who  has  such  a 
nose  is  magnanimous.”  “ The  thoughtful  nose,” 
observes  Campbell,  “is  never  sharp;  for  sharpness 
in  a nose  indicates  a thoughtless,  trifling,  im- 
petuous disposition,”  quoting  Porta,  to  the  effect 
that,  “ If  the  nose  is  very  slender  at  the  tip,  the 
temper  is  very  irascible.  . . . Birds  have  sharp 
beaks,  and  a man  who  has  a sharp  nose  is  of  a 
peckish  nature.”  And  continuing  later  on — “ Age, 
of  course,  tends  to  thicken  all  noses  (?),  and  as  it 
increases  the  characteristics  of  thoughtfulness, 
gives  some  compensation  for  the  daily  diminution 
of  personal  beauty.”  We  may  follow  him  more 
closely  when  he  remarks  on  the  curious  fact  that 
the  Americans,  though,  in  spite  of  considerable 
extraneous  admixture,  tracing  their  ancestry  to 
commonly  broad-nosed  Puritans,  have,  with  their 
modern,  smart  character,  acquired  a prevailing 
nose,  thin,  pointed,  and  sharp.  Cruikshank  always 
depicted  Mr.  Snodgrass  with  a thin  Roman  nose. 
Marat  and  Carrier,  with  most  of  the  instigators  of 
the  French  Revolution,  had  thin,  curved,  bird-of- 
prey  noses — a type  exaggerated  by  Da  Vinci  in 
his  portraiture  of  Judas  Iscariot  in  The  Lord's 
Supper.  Don  Quixote  is  always  drawn  with  a thin 
Roman  nose. 
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A thin,  obtuse  nose  is  by  many  physiognomists 
accepted  as  the  sign  of  a sensuous  character,  and 
must  not  be  confused  with  the  just-described 
cogitative,  which  (claimed  by  them  to  infal- 
libly declare  the  power  of  concentrating  the 
thoughts  earnestly  and  powerfully  in  one  focus) 
they  assert  is  to  be  found  in  all  professions,  but 
only  among  men  of  the  highest  excellence  in  their 
several  departments.  Luther,  Shakespeare,  Goethe, 
Galileo,  Cuvier,  Bacon,  Homer,  Hunter,  Chaucer, 
are  instanced  as  examples  of  this  nose.  Voltaire’s 
was  sharp.  In  the  animal  kingdom  we  find  that 
most  keen-scented  quadrupeds  have  broad  noses. 
Sharp-nosed  dogs  are  swift,  and  hunt  by  sight. 

Roman,  Greek,  and  Jewish  are  usually  styled 
the  three  national  noses,  and  taken  by  nosologists 
as  representing  War,  Art,  and  Wealth.  But  with 
regard  to  the  conquering,  warlike  Roman  nose,  a 
writer  observes — “ Our  upper  classes  of  society 
have  Roman  noses  in  abundance,  but  when,  as 
often,  united  to  a flat,  serene,  calf’s  eye,  a fair 
complexion,  and  a scanty  chin,  the  individual  is 
amiable  and  peaceful  enough.”  The  Roman  or 
aquiline  nose  is  looked  upon  as  the  very  incar- 
nation of  combativeness.  Byron  styles  Julius 
Caesar,  “ The  black-eyed  Roman  with  the  eagle’s 
beak  ; ” and,  figuratively,  the  Romans  themselves 
said — “ It  is  not  given  to  every  one  to  have  a nose.” 
The  French,  and  indeed  all  the  Latin  races,  are 
celebrated  for  noses,  and  the  study  of  the  so-called 
science  of  nosology  has  long  been  actively  pursued 
in  France.  One  of  its  chief  enthusiasts,  Napo- 
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Icon’s  own  nose, was  an  exquisitely  moulded  Roman, 
statuesque  in  form  and  expression. 

Wellington,  Columbus,  Washington,  and  Loyola, 
men  of  energetic,  determined,  and  persevering  char- 
acter, are  instanced  as  familiar  examples  of  the 
Roman  nose  ; and  thus  described  by  Warwick — 
“ Of  dauntless  courage,  no  hardships  could  make 
them  waver  in  their  purpose,  no  affections  had 
power  to  turn  them  aside  ; but  they  pursued  their 
ends  with  a stern  and  utter  disregard  of  their  own 
and  others’  physical  ease,  comfort,  and  welfare. 
Energy  and  perseverance  contributed  more  to  their 
success  than  forethought  or  deep  scheming.” 

It  is  said  that  a physiognomist  being  called 
upon  to  prognosticate  which  of  two  boys  would 
become  Emperor  of  Rome,  selected  Titus,  on 
account  of  his  promising  Roman  nose,  and  the 
character  of  courage,  endurance,  and  firmness  of 
purpose  it  betrayed.  A disproportionately  short 
or  diminutive  Roman  nose,  we  are  told  by  physi- 
ognomists, shows  only  fitful,  uncertain  energy.  Da 
Vinci  draws  the  impetuous,  energetic  St.  Peter  with 
a large,  rather  rough  Roman  nose  ; Hogarth,  his 
Industrious  Apprentice  ” with  a nose  half  Roman, 
half  Greek. 

Passing  to  the  Jewish  type,  it  may  be  remarked 
that,  although  the  Jewish  is  the  only  national  nose 
that  has  survived  to  our  times,  the  term  is  never- 
theless somewhat  misleading  ; the  so-called  Jewish, 
or  more  correctly  styled  Semitic,  nose  being,  as 
shown  by  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  in  his  work  on  Ancient 
Egypt,  common  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Syria. 
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Lavater  had  considerable  regard  for  flat  noses, 
looking  upon  them  as  indications  of  the  finest 
moral  qualities  ; but  that  the  Jews  of  old  attached 
no  slight  importance  to  their  own  opposite  national 
nose-development  is  shown  by  their  law,  where  ‘‘  he 
that  hath  a flat  nose  ” is  ranked  with  the  lame, 
blind,  crooked-backed,  and  scabbed,  and,  like  them, 
prohibited  from  taking  part  in  the  service  of  the 
sanctuary.  Solomon  in  his  “Song”  typifies  the 
handsome  Jewish  nose  as  “ like  the  tower  of 
Lebanon  ” that  looked  towards  Damascus.  In 
form  the  Jewish  nose  inclines  towards  the  Roman 
type,  but  with  this  difference — the  Jewish  forms  a 
continued  curve  from  the  root  to  the  tip,  or,  as  an 
old  physiognomist  puts  it,  “ the  nose  of  the  Jew 
is  curved  to  the  tip,”  while  the  Roman  is  not, 
comparatively,  so  definitely  curved,  but  more 
rugged. 

“ There  is  in  the  Jews,”  it  has  been  observed,  “ and 
also  in  the  owner  of  the  Jewish  nose,  a philosophic 
and  spiritual  turn  of  mind,  together  with  a pene- 
tration into  the  inner  life,  that  has  been  the  envy 
of  many  great  thinkers.”  Correggio  affords  an 
example  of  the  artistic  Jewish  nose.  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  affirms  that  the  line  forming  the  ridge  of 
the  nose  is  beautiful  when  it  is  straight  {Essay  on 
Beauty').  Among  Europeans  the  straight  or  Greek 
nose,  the  nose  of  the  Venus  de’  Medici,  excites 
universal  admiration,  more  especially  upon  the 
feminine  countenance,  and  it  is  said  to  be  met 
with  more  frequently  than  the  concave,  convex, 
or  any  other  irregular  form  ; though  a perfectly 
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moulded  Grecian  nose,  exact  in  every  particular, 
is  not  often  found  save  in  works  of  art.  Seen  in 
profile,  the  outline  of  this  nose  forms  a continu- 
ation, almost  without  curve  or  deviation,  of  the  line 
of  the  forehead — straight,  fine,  delicate  (though 
not  sharp)  at  the  tip.  Accepted  by  physiogno- 
mists as  symbolic  of  the  unparalleled  progress  of 
the  ancient  Greeks  in  art,  science,  and  philosophy, 
it  is  by  them  invariably  associated  with  artistic 
tastes,  mental  refinement,  astuteness,  wiliness,  and 
some  lack  of  energy,  when  energy  would  necessi- 
tate a painful  or  in  any  way  disagreeable  effort, 
mentally  or  physically,  combined  with  but  slight 
self-control.  “ A straight  nose  indicates  one  who 
cannot  bridle  his  tongue,”  said  Porta,  which  hardly 
agrees  with  the  astuteness  said  to  belong  to  the 
nose. 

The  Greek  nose  has  been  described  as  the  “ con- 
tented nose”;  and  a fairly  amiable  nose — “too 
fond  of  his  own  comfort  to  take  the  trouble  of 
doing  any  one  much  good  or  harm.”  Spenser, 
Raffael,  Byron,  and  Murillo  are  said  to  offer 
good  examples  of  this  nose,  and  till  recently  Shelley 
also.  Recent  researches,  however,  claim  to  show 
that  the  “authorized”  portrait  of  Shelley  was  but 
a mere  fancy  sketch,  and  his  nose  an  insignificant 
and  ill-formed  snub.  Da  Vinci  draws  the  gentle 
and  refined  St.  John  with  a Greek  nose,  a nose,  in 
art,  common  to  fairies  and  pretty  women,  never 
to  goblins,  demons,  or  witches.  Cruikshank  gives 
Oliver  Twist  a Greek  nose  ; and  Hogarth’s  “ In- 
dustrious Apprentice,”  already  described  as  having 
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a partly  Greek  nose,  contrasts  with  the  “ Idle 
Apprentice,”  who  rejoices  in  a most  unmitigated 
turn-up — the  nose  of  “Mr.  Winkle,”  the  “Artful 
Dodger,”  and  many  of  his  companions.  This  turn- 
up, or  as  sometimes  called  celestial  nose,  present- 
ing a continued  concave  from  root  to  tip,  is  held 
by  physiognomists  as  betokening  neither  mental 
elevation  nor  refinement.  If  long,  Eden  Warwick, 
in  his  Notes  on  Noses,  credits  it  with  a certain 
amount  of  shrewdness  and  “ fox-like  common 
sense.”  The  owner  of  the  turn-up,  according  to 
Campbell,  is  cheerful,  and  may  be  quick  and  sharp 
— two  very  serviceable  qualities  for  every-day  life, 
but  there  is  no  depth. 

“ He  has  no  force  of  will,  but  an  unjustifiable 
ambition  and  pride,  which  often  gives  him  an  ap- 
pearance of  steadiness  of  purpose.  . . . He  shows 
a low  cunning,  and  often  parades  an  absurd  self- 
confidence  which,  with  his  vanity  and  conceit,  pre- 
vents him  from  seeing  where  he  is  not  wanted,  and 
when  he  is  beaten.  . . . He  lives  for  flattery  and 
popularity,  has  a great  desire  for  display,  allows 
other  people’s  eyes  to  cost  him  much  (Chinese 
proverb),  and  is  disposed  to  run  away  from  danger 
provided  no  one  is  looking  on.”  Not  a too  favour- 
able estimate  of  the  celestial  nose,  which,  more 
especially  upon  a man's  face,  is  held  in  small  esteem 
by  most  physiognomists.  Tennyson  indeed  has 
immortalized  the  delicate  feminine  nez  retrousse- — 
“and  lightly  was  her  slender  nose  tip-tilted  like 
the  petal  of  a flower  ; ” thus  forming  a noteworthy 
exception  to  the  general  rule,  that  in  apostrophiz- 
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ing  a lovely  woman’s  face,  and  eulogizing  all  her 
remaining  features,  we  make  no  mention  of  her 
nose  in  poesy.  Kosciusko,  the  Polish  patriot,  is 
usually  cited  as  the  most  praiseworthy  and  illus- 
trious celestial-nosed  hero.  The  history  of  his  life, 
however,  shows  him  to  have  been  to  a great  extent 
a tool  in  the  hands  of  others — open  to  flattery, 
vain,  and  wanting  in  the  energetic  decision  that 
should  ever  characterize  a truly  great  leader  of 
men.  “Troublesome  to  society  is  the  pug-nose,” 
writes  Warwick,  “and,  as  in  euphony  bound,  pug- 
nacity accompanies  it.” 

Physiognomists  seem  to  agree  in  attributing  the 
same  mental  qualities  to  the  owners  of  snub  or 
pug  noses  as  to  those  of  the  celestial  type, — with 
more  impudence  and  less  intellect,  combined,  in 
some  cases,  with  an  “obstinacy  and  power  of  sulk 
that  would  do  credit  to  a donkey.”  According 
to  Porta,  “ a snub  nose  indicates  manners  like  a 
monkey  ; ” and  we  hardly  need  a nosologist  to 
teach  us  that  “ boys  with  snub  noses  are  generally 
mischievous.”  The  snub  nose  is  said  to  be  weak 
in  will,  but  affectionate  in  disposition, — lacking 
courage  to  face  danger  out  of  sheer  ignorance,  and 
obstinately  to  fight  to  the  last.  Upon  a man’s 
face,  indeed,  a snub  nose  has  been  styled  “ a 
subject  of  melancholy  contemplation;”  though  of 
the  feminine  snub  Marmontel  says,  “Un  petit  nez 
retroussd  renverse  les  lois  d’un  empire.”  In  explan- 
ation of  which  it  has  been  suggested,  that  the 
attractive  power  of  such  a feminine  nose  lies  in  its 
arch,  piquant,  lively  expression  ; while  the  accom- 
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panying  objectionable  qualities  are  held  in  sub- 
jection by  intuitive  womanly  tact. 

Yet  another  type  of  nose  has  been  defined  as 
the  “parabolic,”  a thick  curved  snub,  resembling 
the  mathematical  figure  “ parabola.”  Described 
as  partaking  of  most  of  the  attributes  of  both 
turn-up  and  snub,  it  is  said  of  this  nose,  “ The 
owner  has  more  than  the  usual  allowance  of 
prejudices,  and  if  they  do  not  happen  to  stand 
in  the  way,  he  generally  agrees  with  the  last 
speaker.” 

From  infancy  to  age,  the  nose,  almost  more 
than  any  other  feature,  changes  with  the  changing 
years,  developing  as  the  character  becomes  fixed, 
the  mind  ripened.  An  unduly  red  nose  may 
result  from  various  causes — tight-lacing,  indiges- 
tion, emotionality  of  temperament,  and  the  like  ; 
Shakespeare  endowed  Bardolph’s  nose  with  such 
remarkable  luminosity,  that  it  might  serve  to 
kindle  a fire  in  case  of  need.  An  alderman’s  nose 
was  described  by  Dickens  as  an  “ exact  pattern  of 
the  last  new  strawberry  ! ” 

As  a rule,  artists  handle  the  nose,  as  a means 
of  illustration  or  exaggeration,  more  freely  than 
writers ; and  while  on  this  subject,  one  can  hardly 
refrain  from  at  least  a passing  reference  to  the 
celebrated  old  Flemish  nose  etching.  This  etch- 
ing represents  a domestic  group  of  seven  or  eight 
persons,  all  busily  occupied, — the  father  at  his 
work-bench,  the  mother  getting  dinner,  &c.  ; in 
each  figure  the  nose  exceeds  in  size  (or  nearly  so) 
the  rest  of  the  head,  and  yet  there  is  not  an  ugly 
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or  even  a plain  face  in  the  whole  family.  The 
child  in  arms  has  preserved  its  characteristic,  pure, 
innocent,  infantile  expression,  and  the  general 
effect  is  pleasing. 

After  classifying  the  six  principal  pure  nasal 
types,  Hogarth  defined  two  others — the  mixed  and 
broken  ; and  although  the  Jewish  nose  is  by  no 
means  uncommon,  a purely  Greek  or  Roman  nose 
is  not  to  be  found  so  frequently  as  a mixed  type. 
If  the  Greek  nose  incline  slightly  towards  the 
Roman,  nosologists  look  upon  it  as  promising 
increased  energy  ; if  towards  the  celestial,  vivacity 
and  piquancy.  Mixed  or  compound  noses,  in 
physiognomical  fancy,  indicate  a character  com- 
pounded of  mixed  elements  in  accordance  with 
the  various  types  blended  into  the  nasal  form. 
Some  noses  seem  to  defy  classification,  they  are 
unique — as  that  of  the  late  Lord  Brougham  ; 
others,  again,  have  a peculiar  kind  of  button  at 
the  tip,  which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
celestial.  This  latter  formation,  we  are  told,  re- 
presents some  very  decided  and  particular  quality 
in  the  owner  ; “ and  if  there  happen  to  be  a 
Roman  ridge  to  it,”  all  the  Roman  character  that 
you  there  read  is  intensified. 

As  the  turn-up  nose  always  gives  an  expression 
of  cheerfulness,  so  the  long  drooping  nose,  the 
nose  of  Dante,  accords  with  a melancholy  cast  of 
countenance.  A large  fleshy  nose  is  taken  as 
denoting  a phlegmatic  constitution  ; a sharp  nose 
a choleric  disposition.  In  bodily  pain  the  nostrils 
will  be  distended  ; in  perplexity  of  mind  there  is 
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often  a violent,  irritable  rubbing  of  the  nose.  As 
Darwin  remarks,  “ turning  up  the  nose  ” is  usually 
recognized  as  a gesture  of  contempt.  Under  the 
influence  of  this  feeling  the  face  is  generally 
slightly  upturned,  thus  elevating  the  nose,  and 
at  the  same  time  partly  averting  it  from  the 
person  despised  or  derided.  When  contempt  is 
associated  with  disgust,  the  nose  is  unmistakably 
turned  up,  averted,  and  wrinkled,  or  slightly  con- 
tracted, so  as  partly  to  close  the  passage — “ a 
gesture,”  says  Darwin,  “ commonly  accompanied 
by  a slight  snort.” 

Nose  decoration  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
altering  the  natural  shape  of  the  feature,  both  the 
central  cartilage  and  the  edges  of  the  nostrils 
being  perforated  for  the  insertion  or  suspension  of 
jewels,  &c.  Perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  nose- 
adornment  devised  by  man’s  ingenuity,  is  the  bone 
described  by  Captain  Cook  some  hundred  years 
since  as  in  fashion  among  the  aborigines  of  East- 
ern Australia.  Of  these  savages  Cook  writes — 
“Their  principal  ornament  is  the  bone  which  they 
thrust  through  the  cartilage  which  divides  the 
nostrils  from  each  other.  As  this  bone  is  as  thick 
as  a man’s  finger,  and  between  five  and  six  inches 
long,  it  reaches  quite  across  the  face,  and  so 
effectually  stops  up  both  the  nostrils,  that  they 
are  forced  to  keep  their  mouths  wide  open  for 
breath.”  It  was  also  found,  as  might  be  naturally 
expected,  to  interfere  seriously  with  the  speech, 
rendering  enunciation  so  indistinct,  that  they  were 
hardly  able  to  understand  each  other.  Cook  tells 
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US  English  sailors  humorously  styled  such  bones 
‘‘ sprit-sail-yards,”  and  also  that  the  same  custom 
was  found  prevailing  among  the  natives  of  Prince 
William’s  Island,  on  the  north-west  coast  of 
America.  According  to  Flower,  Congo  ladies 
insert  bits  of  straw  into  the  edges  of  their  nostrils, 
or  suspend  a large  copper  ring  between  them. 

The  origin  of  the  nose-ring  seems  to  be  lost  in 
a remote  antiquity,  and  to  have  been  a purely 
Hindoo  ornament,  though  afterwards  adopted  by 
Mahommedans.  That  the  Jews  were  familiar  with 
this  decoration  from  the  days  of  Abraham  is 
insisted  upon  by  some  Hebrew  scholars,  who, 
in  treating  of  the  interview  between  Abraham’s 
servant  and  Rebekah  at  the  well,  instead  of  ear- 
rings and  bracelets,  as  in  the  Authorized  Version 
of  the  Bible,  read,  “ I put  the  ring  upon  her  nose 
and  the  bracelets  upon  her  hands  ” (German, 
spange  = a buckle  or  clasp).  In  his  Plea  for  the 
Nose-ring^  Hamid  Ali  commends  it  as  a most 
charming  ornament,  adding  much  to  the  facial 
beauty  of  its  wearers.  “ It  gives,”  he  contends, 
“ an  elegance  and  a charm  to  the  face,  as  it  hangs 
from  the  nose  and  kisses  the  lips,  that  cannot  be 
secured  in  any  other  way.”  The  Indian  “ nuth  ” 
or  nose-ring  (silver  or  golden)  measures  nearly 
four  inches  in  circumference,  and  commonly  has 
one  or  two  pearls  strung  upon  it.  One  end  of  the 
metal  is  passed  through  a hole  bored  inside,  about 
the  middle  of  the  right  nostril,  and  inserted  into  a 
small  cavity  for  the  purpose  at  the  other  end  of 
the  metal,  thus  forming  the  ring. 
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Female  children  usually  have  the  nostril  bored 
at  about  five  or  six  years  of  age  ; and  although 
the  full-sized  nuth  is  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
married  women,  the  single  are  allowed  to  console 
themselves  with  an  inferior  substitute  one-third 
the  size.  Small  rings  are  worn  to  keep  the  hole 
in  the  nostril  open,  and  as  the  holes  are  apt  to 
close  if  unoccupied,  careless  girls  are  said,  while 
their  rings  are  mislaid,  to  have  a way  of  putting 
dry  grass  into  the  aperture  to  keep  it  open. 

Slitting  the  nostrils  and  tattooing  are  also 
favourite  ways  of  adorning  the  nose,  as  well  as  the 
more  temporary  application  of  various  powders 
and  paints — from  the  European  pearl-powder  to 
the  Indian  “chica,”  or  red  ochre.  The  first  pail  of 
whitewash  concocted  by  an  ingenious  missionary 
in  one  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  is  said  to  have 
been  entirely  wasted,  and  diverted  from  its  legiti- 
mate use,  in  the  scramble  that  ensued,  after  one 
proud  mother  had  displayed  the  charming  effects 
of  a star  in  whitewash  on  her  infant’s  forehead, 
and  a touch  of  the  same  upon  its  nose. 

A modern  article  on  noses  bewails  the  de- 
generacy of  the  age  in  this  respect.  While  ac- 
knowledging that  the  English  sovereign  at  least 
has  inherited  an  admirable  profile,  the  writer  looks 
upon  the  other  reigning  families  of  Europe  as  not 
so  happily  endowed.  The  late  W.  M.  Thackeray 
had  a remarkable  nose ; but  Lord  Lytton  and 
Tennyson  are  credited  with  the  best  noses  as 
authors.  Political  noses  he  bewails  as  woefully 
below  the  standard  ; continuing — “ Mediocrity  is 
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the  rule.  In  the  whole  peerage  there  is  hardly 
such  a nose  as  that  of  the  late  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire— artistic,  calm,  equable,  affable,  tasteful,  and 
unmistakably  patrician, — a nose  to  beautify  Chats- 
worth,  cherish  Haddon,  improve  Chiswick,  and 
enrich  Devonshire  House  with  gems  of  art.” 
Founded  on  the  assumption  that  all  mental 
sensations  are  relative  to  nasal  sensations,  and 
basing  his  theory  upon  the  exquisite  sense  of  smell 
observed  by  him  as  belonging  to  some  animals  in 
a menagerie,  a medical  man  some  few  years  ago 
delivered  a series  of  lectures  on  the  nose  ; attempt- 
ing to  prove  the  nose  “ the  seat  of  the  soul,  the 
projecting  finger  on  the  dial-plate  that  registers 
the  motion  of  the  human  heart,  and  accord  thereon 
by  its  silent  vibrations  and  pulsations  all  the 
various  workings  of  the  intellect,”  &c.  &c.  The 
doctor  argued  that  if  different  scents  expressed 
different  traits  of  character,  then  each  trait  could 
be  affected  by  a particular  scent,  and  that  by 
emitting  the  counteracting  antidotic  odour,  the 
frown  could  be  smoothed  into  a smile,  the  slug- 
gard electrified  into  despatch.  That  in  connection 
with  memory,  in  bringing  to  remembrance  pleasant 
or  painful  episodes  of  bygone  days,  certain  odours 
or  scents  mentally  identified  with  such  recollections 
may,  when  afterwards  encountered,  by  the  trains 
of  thought  they  thus  awaken,  arouse  in  the  mind 
sensations  pleasurable  or  the  reverse,  may  be  readily 
conceded.  The  scent  of  lilac,  apples,  hay,  seaweed, 
&c.,  will  often  vividly  call  to  mind  half-forgotten 
incidents  occurring  in  spring,  in  orchard  or  hay- 
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field,  or  upon  the  sea-beach  ; but  when  claiming-, 
by  the  judicious  emission  of  certain  smells,  the 
power  to  “ tranquillize  a frantic  mob,  set  a passing 
funeral  giggling,  or  a Punch  and  Judy  audience 
sobbing,”  the  lecturer  gained — as  it  was  reported 
at  the  time — a practical  proof  of  the  utility  of 
his  fancied  discovery,  in  that  the  most  judicious 
emission  of  his  various  scents  was  shown  to  be 
ineffectual  in  obtaining  for  him  a patient  hearing. 

A peculiar  development  of  the  nose  in  burrow- 
ing animals  has  been  pointed  out  by  Bell.  The 
snout  may  vary  in  its  internal  structure  with  new 
offices.  Naturalists  say  there  is  a new  “element” 
in  the  pig’s  nose,  and  it  has,  in  fact,  two  bones 
which  admit  of  motion,  whilst  they  give  more 
strength  in  digging  the  ground.  As  moles  plough 
the  earth  with  their  snouts  they  have  likewise 
these  bones,  and  their  head  is  shaped  like  a wedge, 
to  assist  in  burrowing  and  throwing  aside  the 
earth. 

As  is  the  case  with  most  physiognomists,  Schack 
always  appears  to  find  the  feature  under  immediate 
consideration  of  the  utmost  physiognomical  im- 
portance, and  remarks  of  the  nose — “Like  as 
plants  and  herbs  denote  the  nature  of  the  soil 
from  which  they  spring,  so  among  the  different 
parts  of  the  face  does  the  nose  declare  the  benevo- 
lence, significance,  and  practical  usefulness  of  the 
inward  faculties,  whose  product  it  is ; bearing 
witness  to  our  spiritual  capacity  and  moral  sensi- 
bilities, as  well  as  to  the  fineness  and  delicacy 
of  our  feelings.  While  the  nose  takes  its  station 
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between  the  mobile  and  the  immovable  parts  of 
the  face,  imparting  at  the  same  time  a physiog- 
nomical and  pathological  expression,  it  may  be 
considered  on  the  one  hand  as  the  organ  that 
reflects  the  passing  emotions  of  our  passions  and 
desires  ; and  on  the  other,  as  the  thermometer 
measuring  the  degree  of  mental  power,  while 
wonderfully  adding  to  the  beauty  of  the  counten- 
ance.” 

Schack  looks  upon  the  nose  as  showing,  more 
than  any  other  feature,  the  higher  or  lower  degree 
of  cultivation  attained  by  its  owner  ; ennobled  and 
refined  in  form,  in  exact  proportion  to  culture  and 
refinement  in  taste  and  manners,  instancing,  in 
support  of  his  views,  the  already  referred  to  clumsy, 
flat,  ill-formed  noses  of  many  savage  tribes,  and 
the  insignificant  slightly -developed  child-nose. 
Melancholy  is  associated  by  him  with  noses  wide 
at  the  root,  in  company  with  deep-set  eyes,  sur- 
rounded by  bluish  rings  ; egotism  with  a rough, 
unformed  nose,  disproportionately  small  when 
compared  with  the  rest  of  the  countenance  ; a 
colder,  meaner  egotism  with  a nose  very  long, 
sharp,  and  angular,  situated  over  a flat,  retreating 
chin,  and  under  a corresponding  forehead,  and 
accompanied  by  a small  mouth  with  thin  lips — a 
nose  distinguishing  a type  of  character  “ whose 
negative  feelings,  like  ‘ clouds  without  water,’  ex- 
tinguish the  sunshine  of  the  spirit,  but  never  refresh 
the  heart ; ” archness,  whimsicality,  artfulness, 
love  of  intrigue,  sound,  everyday  common  sense, 
readiness,  assurance,  and  tact,  with  the  little  turned- 
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np  nose  belonging  to  sprightly  features,  pert  and 
piquant,  though  vain  and  impertinent  ; bluntness 
and  want  of  tact  with  the  coarse  unformed  nose. 

Most  physiognomists  appear  to  read  suspicious- 
ness in  a sharply  prominent  nose  and  bright, 
restless  eyes,  suggesting  the  fox — a nose  when 
seen  in  a more  intellectual  face,  with  steady,  obser- 
vant, thoughtful  eyes,  and  thin  cheeks,  accepted  by 
them  as  indicating  an  inquiring  disposition. 

Old  physiognomists,  as  we  have  seen,  gave 
utterance  sometimes  to  very  oracular  and  serious, 
sometimes  to  amusing,  not  to  say  facetious  or 
ridiculous,  observations  in  connection  with  the 
nose.  Scientific  men  of  our  own  day  have,  in 
anthropological  and  physiological  works,  regarded 
the  nose  from  some  equally  interesting  and  more 
instructive  aspects. 

In  this  chapter  on  noses — derived  from  various 
sources — the  reader  has  had  the  opportunity  of 
looking  at  the  nose  from  various  points  of  view. 
Anthropologists  and  physiologists  like  Broca,  Man- 
tegazza,  Virchow,  &c.,  have  given  their  consider- 
ation to  this  subject.  Especially  they  have  con- 
sidered the  nose  in  relation  to  different  forms  of 
the  head ; and,  according  to  Reich,  it  is  worth 
noticing,  that  many  of  the  utterances  of  the  old 
physiognomists  (some  of  whose  general  remarks 
have  already  been  referred  to)  tally  to  a certain 
extent  with  the  observations  made  by  men  of 
science  at  the  present  day.  Reich  looks  upon 
the  form  of  the  nose  as  harmonizing  generally 
with  the  shape  of  the  head  ; and  in  conclusion  it 
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must  be  once  more  reiterated,  that,  as  is  the  case 
with  every  feature  of  the  face,  the  special  form  of 
each  individual  nose  depends  on  race  inheritance, 
and  all  the  effects  produced  by  various  and  varied 
circumstances  upon  the  constitution,  the  blood, 
nerves,  and  nerve  centres. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


THE  MOUTH. 

Value  of  the  Mouth  in  Expression — Pride,  Suspiciousness, 
Contempt,  Jealousy,  Peevishness,  Worry,  Discontent,  Low 
Spirits  shown  by  the  Mouth — The  Mouth  in  Connection 
with  Physical  Pain,  Bodily  Fear,  Admiration,  Joy,  Rage, 
Mental  Dulness,  Vulgarity — Taste — Sensibility  to  touch 
in  the  Lips — Old  Physiognomical  Significations  of 
Various  Forms  of  Lips  — Compressed  Lips  — Mouth 
Gestures  of  Attentiveness,  Hope,  Suffering,  Annoyance, 
Perplexity — Importance  of  the  Smile — Laugh — Kissing 
— Pouting  — The  Sneer  — Melancholy  Mouth  — Stupid 
Mouth — Peculiarity  of  Swallow’s  Beak — Ruby  Lips — 
Teeth  of  Men  and  Apes — Teeth  in  Different  Races — 
Teeth  Decoration — Old  Physiognomical  Observations 
concerning  Teeth — Animal  Teeth — Human  contrasted 
with  Animal  Jaws — Taste  in  Men  and  Monkeys — The 
Mouth  in  Various  Races — Wide,  Large,  Well-propor- 
tioned, Lipless  Mouths — Effects  of  Culture  and  Civiliza- 
tion upon  the  Mouth — Importance  of  the  Mouth  in 
Portraits  — Long  Upper  Lip  — Open  Mouths — Cupid’s 
Bow — Expression  in  Speaking  Tones  of  Voice — Char- 
acter in  Timbre — Decorative  Deformations  of  the  Mouth. 

Artists  and  physiognomists  alike  look  upon  the 
numerous  muscles  concentrated  around  the  mouth 
as  owning  a marvellous  capacity  for  expression. 
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Some  physiognomists  indeed  regard  certain  of  these 
muscles  as  connected  with  the  lower  forms  of 
animal  rather  than  intellectual  impulses,  and  as, 
in  this  way,  tending  to  evidence  the  admixture  of 
baser  elements  in  human  nature  ; while,  in  their 
turn,  the  working  of  others  is  taken  as  disclosing  an 
extensive  and  elevated  range  of  power.  Sweetness, 
amiability,  gentleness,  determination,  and  strength 
of  will  appear  to  be  principally  expressed  by  the 
mouth. 

“ The  mouth,”  writes  Professor  Calderwood,“ is  not 
devoted  merely  to  eating  and  drinking,  ministering 
such  pleasure  as  the  palate  can  give.  This  organ, 
as  it  is  the  mouth-piece  for  all  that  comes  from  the 
deepest  nature  of  man,  and  can  find  utterance  in 
words,  by  its  constantly  changing  aspects  does 
much  to  give  visible  expression  to  the  emotions 
swelling  within  the  breast.”  Courage  to  venture, 
determination  to  endure  all  required  by  the  nobler 
elements  in  man’s  complex  nature,  contempt  of  all 
that  is  degrading,  mean,  or  base,  finds  outward 
symbolism  here. 

According  to  Bell,  the  lips  are,  of  all  features, 
“the  most  susceptible  of  action,  and  the  most 
direct  indices  of  the  feelings.”  Certainly  they  are, 
as  a rule,  the  least  under  control  of  the  will ; 
malgre  politeness,  if  an  idea  suddenly  and  irresist- 
ibly strike  us  as  exceedingly  comical  or  ridiculous, 
our  best  endeavours  will  probably  fail  to  entirely 
suppress  all  quivering,  to  completely  control  and 
compress  the  lips.  And  even  should  our  efforts 
in  this  direction  be  successful,  the  unnaturally  rigid 
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and  constrained  expression  resulting  to  the  mouth 
will  not  fail  to  betray  the  existence  of  a mental 
struggle  within. 

In  speaking,  the  action  of  the  lower  lip  exerts  a 
marked  influence  upon  the  face.  Sentiment  and 
passion  are  more  particularly  expressed  by  the 
upper.  Brutes  are  unable  to  elevate  or  depress 
the  corners  of  the  mouth  as  a means  of  expression  ; 
the  smile  is  purely  human.  Dogs  indeed  retract 
the  upper  lip,  showing  the  teeth  and  snarling  in 
token  of  rage  ; or  slightly  open  the  lips,  grinning 
and  snuffing  in  token  of  affection  or  joy,  thus  in  a 
way  suggesting  laughter,  but  only  very  slightly 
approaching  human  expression. 

Pride,  suspicion,  contem.pt,  jealousy,  peevish- 
ness, worry,  discontent,  and  low  spirits  all  depress 
the  corners  of  the  mouth  ; and  in  the  last-men- 
tioned the  lower  lip  will,  in  addition,  be  frequently 
protruded  with  an  expression  of  helplessness.  In 
physical  pain  the  lips  are  often  drawn  laterally, 
the  jaws  fixed  as  in  convulsions,  the  teeth  grinding 
or  clenched,  angles  of  the  mouth  depressed.  In 
bodily  fear  (or  fear  of  bodily  harm)  the  jaw  drops, 
the  lips  open  convulsively,  nearly  hiding  the  teeth, 
and  yet  allowing  the  tongue  to  be  seen.  Bell  has 
pointed  out  that  in  the  simple  expression  of  this 
sensation  the  lips  tremble,  i.  e.  should  the  fear  be 
unmixed  with  astonishment. 

The  jaw  inclines  to  fall  slightly  in  admiration, 
the  lips  are  parted,  the  lower  just  allowing  a 
glimpse  of  the  edge  of  the  lower  teeth,  and  tongue. 
Joy  is  at  once,  and  naturally,  associated  with 
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smiles.  In  jealousy  the  mouth  has  a bitter  ex- 
pression, all  the  muscles  surrounding  it  appear  to 
be  in  a state  of  tension,  and  the  lips  are  frequently 
drawn  back,  showing  the  teeth.  The  lips  swell  in 
extreme,  boiling,  passionate  rage,  as  in  sulkiness  ; 
in  silent  fury  they  turn  pale,  and  may  be  rigid,  or 
slightly  quivering.  Puffy  lips  express  dulness  and 
mental  inertness ; coarse,  irregular,  ill-cut  lips, 
whatever  the  real  disposition  of  their  owner,  invari- 
ably convey  an  expression  of  innate  vulgarity,  bad 
taste,  and  lack  of  refinement.  Large  lips  are  said 
to  show  considerable  capacity  with  regard  to  taste 
and  its  associated  ideas,  and  for  this  reason,  that 
in  the  face  the  lips  represent  the  organ  of  touch,  as 
well  as  that  of  taste. 

While  on  this  point,  it  may  be  observed  that 
dealers  in  precious  stones  readily  distinguish 
crystals  from  counterfeits  by  applying  them  to 
the  lips  ; and  that  this  sensibility  to  touch  in 
lips  and  tongue  must  surely  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  primary  inlets  to  knowledge.  Perfect  from  the 
moment  of  birth,  Bell  affirms  that  the  sense  of 
touch  in  lips  and  tongue  is  resigned  (as  a means 
of  acquiring  knowledge)  in  favour  of  the  sense  of 
sight,  only  when  the  latter  sense  has  improved,  and 
offers  a greater  gratification,  and  a better  means 
of  judging  of  the  qualities  of  bodies, — when  the 
child  begins  to  play  with  and  examine  a doll  or 
ball,  using  its  eyes  for  this  purpose,  instead  of 
immediately  applying  the  new  toy,  as  a strange 
object  that  must  be  inquired  into,  to  “the  infant’s 
universal  touchstone,” — its  mouth. 
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An  unduly  fleshy,  protruding  under-Hp  gives  the 
face  a sensual  expression  ; where  both  lips  are 
moderately  developed  we  are  told  to  expect  mod- 
eration and  self-control  ; and  while  straight,  thin 
lips  are  held  by  some  to  denote  absence  of  taste, 
formality  and  a penurious  disposition,  lips  well- 
proportioned  and  well-formed,  equally  well-arched 
on  either  side  the  centre,  are  maintained  to  belong 
only  to  the  noble,  true,  genial,  and  elevated  mind 
they  outwardly  express. 

“ As  the  mind  finds  expression  in  the  eyes,” 
exclaims  an  enthusiastic  physiognomist,  “ so  the 
mouth  represents  and  interprets  mind  and  heart.  Its 
very  silence  is  eloquent.”  Some  faces  acquire  a 
peculiar  and  by  no  means  pleasing  expression, 
from  the  mouth  being  curled  upwards  at  the 
extremities  of  the  lips — expressing  conceit  at  least, 
and  that  unmistakably ; this  mouth-formation 
is  credited  by  most  physiognomists  with  affecta- 
tion, malice,  pretence,  and  frivolity.  A mouth 
always  open  is  interpreted  to  express  weakness, 
melancholy,  stupidity,  mental  vacancy,  or  slight 
deafness  ; closed,  punctuality,  method,  order, 
application,  courage,  or  patience. 

Reference  has  been  already  made  to  the  determin- 
ation expressed  by  the  firmly-closed  mouth  ; and 
indeed  it  is  to  the  mouth  that  the  expression  of 
resolution  in  the  countenance  is  chiefly  confined. 
“ Compressed  lips,”  writes  Cleland,  indicate  oppo- 
sition to  assault  and  entreaty  from  without,  and 
the  closing  up  of  any  tendency  to  yield  from 
within.”  The  lips  of  Cromwell  are  stated  to  have 
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been  markedly  compressed  ; and  the  same  cast  of 
mouth  was  observed  in  Frederick  the  Great, 
Luther,  Napoleon,  and  Richelieu — all  men  remark- 
able for  energy  and  strength  of  will.  To  ancient 
physiognomists  strongly  - set  teeth  betokened 
energy  and  long  life  ; a drooping  lower  jaw, 
weakness. 

As  Darwin  reminds  us,  during  violent  exertion 
to  press  the  teeth  hard  together  is  a gesture  so 
natural  as  to  be  involuntary  ; and  the  same  force 
of  will,  the  same  determination  of  mind  that  would 
incite  to  the  accomplishment  of  some  difficult  or 
arduous  enterprise,  finds  its  outward  expression,  in 
gesture  language,  in  the  same  way  even  when  no 
bodily  exertion  is  required — 

“ When  the  blast  of  war  blows  in  our  ears, 

Then  imitate  the  action  of  the  tiger  ; 

Stiffen  the  sinews,  summon  up  the  blood,  . . . 

Then  lend  the  eye  a terrible  aspect ; . . . 

Now  set  the  teeth,  and  stretch  the  nostril  wide  ; 

Hold  hard  the  breath,  and  bend  up  every  spirit 
To  his  full  height  ! — On,  on,  you  noblest  English.” 

He7iry  V. 

In  hope  the  lips,  parted  to  allow  free  respiration, 
incline  to  smile ; and  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
joyous  laugh  more  frequently  accompanies  the 
eager  anticipation  of  joy,  its  first  flush  or  intoxi- 
cation, rather  than  its  actual  realization.  In 
attentiveness,  or  listening,  the  mouth  is  slightly 
opened.  Extreme  suffering,  unless  faintness 
result,  invariably  produces  a tendency  to  violent 
action,  to  apparently  purposeless  movements. 
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doubtless  attributable,  like  those  resulting  from 
joy,  to  the  excited  state  of  the  sensorium,  and,  as 
Herbert  Spencer  insists,  “to  the  consequent  un- 
directed overflow  of  nerve  force.”  When  ordered 
up  for  a flogging,  men  well  have  known  the 
utility  of  a bullet  placed  between  the  teeth  and 
violently  bitten  as  an  aid  in  bearing  pain ; and 
when  the  expression  of  suffering  is  to  some  extent 
under  control,  the  lips  will  be  found  firmly 
compressed. 

Biting  the  lower  lip  is  a common  gesture  of 
annoyance,  slight  pain,  or  perplexity,  or  merely 
fidgetiness — the  latter,  a condition  attributed  by 
Holland  in  his  Medical  Notes  and  Rejiectio^is  to 
“an  accumulation  of  some  cause  of  irritation  which 
requires  muscular  action  for  its  relief.” 

The  most  noteworthy,  most  charming  facial 
gesture,  the  smile,  is  universally  accepted  as  a 
token  of  happiness  ; eyes  and  mouth  must  combine 
to  make  a real,  genuine  smile,  which  (as  already 
observed),  like  the  frown,  is  a purely  human 
gesture.  The  attractiveness  of  many  a face  is 
made  or  marred  by  the  character  of  its  smile.  A 
malicious,  supercilious,  or  sneering  smile  “ detracts 
from  the  loveliness  of  any  face,  giving  at  the  same 
time  a most  unpleasant  revelation  of  unamiability 
of  disposition.” 

In  the  movement  of  the  mouth  constituting  a 
smile  lies  a deep  revelation  of  the  inner  man  ; and 
we  may  go  so  far  as  to  concede  that  every  variation 
in  disposition  has  its  own  particular  smile.  Medi- 
tative, friendly,  penetrating,  intellectual,  simple, 
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voluptuous,  self-satisfied  melancholy,  open, affected, 
good-natured,  malicious,  hearty,  spiteful,  contemp- 
tuous, and  so  on. 

Some  German  writers  have  bestowed  much 
attention  on  this  point,  and  deplore  the  fact  that  a 
fine  and  pleasing  smile  is  by  no  means  common. 
Very  few  people  are  said  to  own  this  smile,  and 
fewer,  far  fewer,  possess  the  true,  pure,  and  beautiful 
one — the  faithful  speaking  interpreter  of  heart  and 
feeling,  which  streams  over  the  face  like  a sunbeam 
across  a landscape,  spreading  its  soft,  vivifying 
light,  and  lending  lustre  and  meaning. 

Some  mild  and  gentle  faces,  as  pointed  out 
by  Schack,  seem  as  if  created  to  smile;  others, 
sharp-featured,  angular,  and  withered,  appear 
hardened  as  in  stone  against  it.  On  which  the 
just-quoted  writer  continues — “ When  such  a mouth 
is  forced  to  smile,  it  appears  astonished  at  the 
unwonted  movement,  and,  like  a door  on  rusty 
hinges,  charily  creaks  and  cracks,  and  when  it  is  at 
length  compelled  to  open,  assumes  the  expression 
of  having  just  swallowed  a sour  gooseberry.”  On 
the  whole,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  unamiable, 
spiteful  dispositions,  like  coarse,  depraved,  or 
blunted  feelings,  do  not  readily  lend  themselves  to 
smiles.  Here,  at  the  highest,  the  mouth  only  puts 
on  a grin. 

According  to  Darwin,  morose  or  stolid  idiots  do 
not  laugh,  but  others  of  a more  contented,  happy 
type  are  constantly  laughing  or  smiling ; and 
vanity  often  occasions  chuckling  or  giggling 
among  imbeciles.  Healthy  children  at  play  shout 
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and  laugh  almost  perpetually,  the  slightest,  most 
trivial  thing  tickles  them  ; and,  childhood  passed, 
in  early  youth  high  spirits  find  their  vent  in 
laughter  and  its  corresponding  gestures. 

In  his  Physiology  of  Laughter  Herbert  Spencer 
has  observed  — “A  large  amount  of  nervous 
energy,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  expend  itself 
in  producing  an  equivalent  amount  of  the  new 
thoughts  and  emotions  which  were  nascent, 
is  suddenly  checked  in  its  flow.  . . . The  excess 
must  discharge  itself  in  some  other  direction, 
and  there  results  an  efflux  through  the  motor 
nerves  to  various  classes  of  the  muscles,  producing 
the  half-convulsive  actions  we  term  laughter.  In 
the  excitement  of  reactionary  feeling  after  extreme 
peril  there  is  frequently  an  irresistible  inclination 
towards  a particular  species  of  hysterical  laughter, 
often  observed  in  soldiers  after  a battle,  or  in 
sailors  rescued  from  shipwreck. ’’ 

Like  the  smile,  the  accompanying  laugh  is 
coloured  or  clouded  by  the  mental  disposition  ; 
and  whoever  has  observed  the  multiplicity  of  ways 
in  which  an  event,  a tale,  or  passing  joke  may  have 
been  seized  upon  and  rewarded,  cannot  fail  to  have 
noticed  the  characteristic  side  of  the  laughter,  and 
its  revelation  of  the  inner  self.  Laughter,  as  an 
expression  of  emotion,  is  especially  human  ; we  find 
nothing  approximating  to  it  among  the  lower 
animals.  The  unthinking,  coarse  guffaw  that 
breaks  out  where  delicacy  would  blush,  the  rough 
loud  laugh  interrupting  and  cutting  short  a conver- 
sation, alike  and  unmistakably  betray  the  absence 
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of  taste,  refinement,  fine  feeling,  and  tact.  “The 
simpleton,  fool,  and  scatter-brain,”  writes  Schack, 
“ betray  the  inner  being  never  more  plainly  than  by 
their  laugh  ; ” continuing  somewhat  in  these  terms — 
The  healthy,  hearty,  pleasant  laugh  which  gushes 
from  a warm  heart  and  clear  head  is  characterized 
by  its  light,  melodious,  rippling  fulness  of  sound  ; 
it  draws  the  lips  from  the  teeth  ; the  mirthful  eyes 
by  no  means  play  an  unimportant  part,  and  when 
the  joyous  sound  has  died  away,  it  leaves  a bright, 
warm,  pleasant  smile  behind. 

The  unnatural,  affected  laughter  offered  as  a 
devoted  and  dutiful  tribute  by  an  empty  but  willing 
mind,  anxious  to  conceal  its  poverty,  and  to  please, 
by  pretended  admiration  for  the  wit  of  others,  has 
never  the  true  ring.  It  is  unmelodious  and  vacant. 
Yet  it  contrasts  favourably  with  the  harsh,  hollow) 
unmistakably  discordant  laugh  accompanying  the 
icy,  unbeautiful  smile  of  malice,  where  “the  face 
remains  rigid  as  stone,  an  unnatural  calm  on  the 
set  features,  and  in  its  gloomy,  mirthless,  mocking 
sound  this  laugh  seems  to  us  as  the  demons  of  hell 
rejoicing  over  the  victory  of  wickedness.” 

Among  Europeans  the  mouth  plays  so  important 
a part  in  gestures  of  affection,  of  which  kissing  is 
so  common  among  ourselves,  that  at  first  it  seems 
almost  unnatural  that  its  practice  is  by  no  means 
universal.  Yet  such  is  the  fact.  Sir  John  Lubbock 
(^Prehistoric  Times)  states  kissing  to  be  equally 
unknown  among  the  New  Zealanders,  Tahitans, 
Papuans,  Australians,  Somals  of  Africa,  and  the 
Esquimaux.  But  though  kissing  as  a token  of 
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fondness  cannot  claim  to  have  begun  “ with  the  first 
courtship,”  it  may  plume  itself  upon  a very  respect- 
able antiquity. 

When  in  good  spirits  savages  are  said  to  frequently 
show  their  satisfaction  with  things  in  general  by 
gestures  suggesting  eating,  rubbing  their  bodies, 
or  smacking  their  lips.  All  the  world  over,  especi- 
ally among  children,  pouting  the  lips  is  a distinctly 
sulky  gesture.  It  is  found  prevailing  among 
savage  and  civilized  races  alike,  and  may  be  ob- 
served among  young  monkeys  (as  in  the  case  of  the 
chimpanzee  instanced  by  Darwin)  as  frequently  as 
among  ill-tempered  children.  In  contempt,  or 
derision,  one  corner  of  the  mouth  is  drawn  back- 
ward and  depressed.  In  the  sneer  the  lip  is  drawn 
up  on  one  side,  showing  the  canine  tooth ; and 
a frequently  repeated  contemptuous  sneer  will  in 
time  produce  a slight  permanent  curve  in  the  upper 
lip  by  the,  disproportionate  size  and  power  of  its, 
thus  frequently  exercised,  elevator  muscle.  The 
well-performed  sneer  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a 
human  gesture,  irresistibly  suggesting,  as  it  does, 
a snarling  dog.  In  one  species  of  contempt  the 
lips  are  protruded,  giving  the  idea  of  puffing  or 
blowing  away  an  insignificant  or  obnoxious  object ; 
drawn  down  in  the  contemptuous  pity  that  implies 
superiority.  An  obstinate,  dogged,  determined 
disposition  may  be  easily  recognized  by  a firmly- 
closed  mouth,  lowering  glance,  and  slight  frown. 
Habitual  melancholy  is  naturally  associated  with 
a pallid  long  face  ; here  the  cheeks,  lips,  and  lower 
jaw  all  have  a downward  tendency,  as  commonly 
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expressed  in  the  phrase  “his  countenance  fell/’  or 
in  the  epithet  “ chop-fallen.”  (Chop  = chap.  Saxon 
ceaplas  ; Icelandic  kaiftr;  Scottish  chaft;  the  part 
of  the  mouth  by  which  an  animal  chews  ; the  jaw.) 
Some  people  (generally  of  small  intellectuality) 
look  perpetually  surprised,  the  eyebrows  are  raised, 
eyes  and  mouth  both  open  ; such  faces  to  a certain 
extent  express  awakened  interest,  and  some  intelli- 
gence, although  by  no  means  of  the  highest  type  ; 
absolute  stupidity  being  reserved  for  the  unseeing, 
dull,  stolid,  staring  eyes  and  foolish  gaping  mouth, 
in  which  the  lower  jaw  helplessly  droops  away  from 
the  upper.  In  a merry  face  the  lips  are  usually  full 
and  red,  the  mouth  slightly  drawn  backwards  and 
upwards  at  the  corners. 

In  the  human  subject,  as  observed  in  a previous 
chapter,  the  inferior  maxillary,  or  lower  jaw-bone, 
is  the  only  movable  bone  in  the  osseous  framework 
of  the  skull ; and  in  contrasting  the  bill  of  a bird  with 
the  jaws  of  mammalia.  Bell  has  directed  attention  to 
an  interesting  structural  point  of  difference.  The 
bill  of  the  bird,  he  reminds  us,  is  withal  a fly-trap  ; 
hence  its  motions  must  be  rapid,  and  the  velocity 
is  increased  by  the  most  obvious  means  imaginable, 
i.e.  by  giving  the  power  of  movement  to  both  man- 
dibles instead  of  one.  “When  a dog  snaps  he 
throws  back  his  head,  and  thereby  raises  the  upper 
jaw  at  the  same  time  that  the  lower  jaw  is  dropped  ; 
but  these  are  slow  and  clumsy  motions,  performed 
by  the  muscles  of  the  neck  as  well  as  by  those 
of  the  jaws  ; and  the  poor  hound  makes  many 
attempts  before  he  can  catch  the  fly  that  teases 
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him.  But  a swallow  or  a fly-catcher  makes  no 
second  eflbrt.” 

From  an  artistic  point  of  view  the  beauty  of  ruby 
lips  has  been  a theme  of  admiration  ; the  practical 
utility,  less  obvious  at  the  first  glance,  has  been 
pointed  out  by  Bell,  and  shown  by  him  to  be 
intimately  connected  with  their  exquisite  sensibility 
to  touch.  “ I have  casually  noticed,”  he  remarks, 
“that  increased  vascularity  (the  condition  of  being 
replete  with  small  vessels,  such  as  veins, arteries,  &c.) 
always  accompanies  the  distribution  of  nerves  to  a 
part,  as  being  necessary  to  sensibility.  . . . The 
colour  (of  red  lips)  implies  that  the  fine  sensibility 
of  these  parts  is  combined  with  high  vascularity.” 

What  is  described  by  Topinard  as  a certain 
“ horizontality  ” of  the  molar,  as  well  as  the  plain 
of  mastication  of  the  incisor  teeth,  results  from  the 
position  of  the  head,  and  may  be  demonstrated  by 
inserting  between  the  teeth  a flat  ruler,  placed 
parallel  to  the  horizon.  The  orang  and  chim- 
panzee are  said  in  their  teeth  to  most  nearly 
resemble  man  ; the  gorilla,  to  differ  more  strongly, 
approaching  the  carnivora  in  the  arrangement  of 
his  teeth.  But  in  all  cases  the  anterior  molars 
project  more  noticeably  in  the  anthropoid  than  in 
the  lowest  and  most  degraded  human  races.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  teeth  are  better  set  in  the  black 
than  the  white  races ; whites  lose  their  teeth  much 
sooner  than  negroes,  and  it  is  even  affirmed  that 
the  Charruas  never  lose  their  teeth.  A curious  spot 
of  sky-blue,  or  a greenish  tinge,  is  sometimes 
found,  it  is  said,  on  the  front  teeth  of  the  Yucatan. 
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Average  European  teeth  are  straight,  close-set, 
of  a bluish  or  yellowish  white,  and  subject  to 
caries  ; here  in  profile  the  jaws  and  teeth  form 
almost  a straight  line,  a formation  to  which  the 
term  orthognathism  ” has  been  applied,  express- 
ing the  minimum  of  prognathism  observeable  in 
man.  The  gipsy  is  slightly  prognathous,  the  teeth 
are  white,  and,  according  to  Blumenbach,  not 
subject  to  caries.  The  Auvergne  lower  jaw  is 
markedly  square.  Arab  teeth  are  white,  and 
vertical.  Finns  lose  their  teeth  rapidly,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Esquimaux,  of  whom  it  is  said — 
“ the  teeth  are  regular,  and  are  worn  down  to  the 
jaws  at  an  early  age,  owing  to  the  custom  of 
employing  them  in  preparing  skins.” 

Malays  are  found  to  be  the  most  prognathous  of 
the  yellow  races;  among  them  the  teeth  are  described 
as  bluish-black,  and  corroded  by  constant  beetle- 
chewing.  Aboriginal  American  jaws  are  mentioned 
as  slightly  prognathous ; the  teeth  are  vertical, 
strong,  and  but  little  subject  to  caries.  Rollin 
styles  native  Californian  teeth  beautiful.  Negro 
teeth  are  wider  apart  than  the  white  man’s — they 
are  beautifully  white,  very  firm  and  sound.  Hot- 
tentots are,  in  some  instances,  enormously  progna- 
thous. The  Australian  is  one  of  the  most  progna- 
thous of  human  races  ; and  among  Papuans  the 
sub-nasal  prognathism  is  described  as  considerable  ; 
the  lower  jaw  recedes. 

White  teeth,  so  harmonious  to  the  European 
idea  of  beauty,  “ pearly  teeth,”  are  by  no  means 
the  subject  of  universal  admiration.  In  some 
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countries  fashion  stains  the  teeth  red,  as  well  as  the 
more  common  black  or  blue  ; indeed  Darwin  goes 
so  far  as  to  afhrm  that  in  the  Malay  Archipelago 
it  is  considered  shameful  to  have  white  teeth, 
“ like  those  of  a dog,”  and  quotes  a man  of 
Cochin  China  who  expressed  supreme  contempt 
for  the  personal  appearance  of  the  English  Ambas- 
sador’s wife,  describing  that  lady  as  having  “ white 
teeth  like  a dog,  and  a rosy  colour  like  that  of 
potato-flowers  ! ” 

In  the  present  chapter  the  teeth  are  merely 
considered  as  aiding  human  expression  and  articu- 
lation ; as  affording  in  their  colour,  soundness, 
arrangement,  &c.,  a means  of  racial  distinction ; and 
the  subject  of  dentition,  pure  and  simple,  will  not 
be  touched  upon.  It  may,  however,  be  remarked, 
in  passing,  that  the  second  teeth  (longer  than  the 
milk  teeth)  help  to  lengthen  the  face,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw  acquires  more 
distinctness  than  in  infancy,  and  recedes  more 
towards  the  ear,  giving  squareness  to  the  chin.  In 
addition  to  which,  as  infancy  merges  into  adoles- 
cence, the  upper  jaw-bone  increases  rapidly  in  size, 
lengthening  and  raising  the  bones  of  the  nose,  and 
giving  additional  prominence  to  the  cheek-bones — 
scarcely  perceptible  in  the  infant.  In  extreme  age, 
with  the  exception  of  the  projecting  chin,  the  lower 
part  of  the  face  in  some  degree  recurs  to  the  in- 
fantine type ; loss  of  teeth  brings  the  jaws  nearer 
together,  and  speech  loses  its  distinctness  of  articu- 
lation in  consequenceof  the  approaching  jaws  render- 
ing the  mouth  uncomfortably  small  for  the  tongue. 
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Teeth  do  not  escape  the  observation  of  the 
physiognomist ; small  and  short,  they  are  taken  as 
indicating  great  bodily  vigour  and  strength,  or 
great  penetration  ; long,  timidity  or  weakness, 
probably  conceit.  If  the  mouth  be  wide,  the  jaws 
large,  and  teeth  projecting,  a carnivorous  propensity 
(according  to  Reich)  is  at  once  declared.  Heavi- 
ness, coarseness,  as  v/ell  as  irascibility,  are  read  by 
physiognomists  in  exceptionally  long,  prominent 
canine  teeth,  though  in  youths  and  women  large 
incisor  teeth  are  said  to  bestow  “ a pretty  fulness 
and  ripeness  of  the  lips.” 

The  large  negro  teeth  are  in  harmony  with  his 
fleshy  lips,  and  in  the  negro  the  bones  of  the  jaws 
are  larger  in  proportion  than  those  of  the  white 
man.  The  teeth  of  the  lion  are  adapted  for  seizing 
and  tearing  ; and  here,  as  in  all  beasts  of  prey,  there 
is  found  a great  depth  of  jaw  forward,  necessitated 
by  the  strongly-developed  canine  teeth,  in  which 
we  are  reminded,  that  “ it  is  certainly  by  that  un- 
conscious operation  of  the  fancy,  that  associating 
power  which  has  a constant  influence  on  our  opin- 
ions, that  a human  face  with  protuberant  jaws 
seems  degraded  to  the  brutal  character,  that  the 
projection  of  the  incisor  teeth  especially  gives  a 
remarkable  expression  of  meanness  ; while  the 
enlargement  of  the  canine  teeth,  as  we  see  in  the 
demons  of  the  Last  Judgment  of  Michael  Angelo, 
produces  an  air  of  savageness  and  ferocity.” 

In  graminivorous  animals,  where  the  grinding 
teeth  are  most  important,  the  jaw  will  be  found 
principally  developed  towards  the  back  ; and,  as 
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observed  by  Bell,  a human  jaw-bone  excessively 
large  and  square  behind  is  the  reverse  of  beautiful. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  very  long  teeth  ; progna- 
thous jaws  are  worse  still,  and  the  deformity 
described  as  a “ monkey-like  protusion  of  the  fore- 
teeth,” in  truth  entirely  robs  the  countenance  of  all 
trace  of  nobility  or  dignity.  Many  tribes  have 
varying  customs  of  extracting  the  front  teeth,  or 
filing  them  into  points,  &c.,  in  token  of  respect,  or 
as  an  aid  to  beauty. 

Of  all  mammalia  man  is  said  to  have  the 
muscles  of  the  jaws  the  least  developed,  as  well  as 
the  smallest  extent  of  surface  for  the  insertion  of 
these  muscles.  “ What  a difference,”  exclaims  Top- 
inard,  “ between  his  (man’s)  small  temporal  fossa, 
bounded  above  by  a curved  line,  which  is  at  times 
clearly  marked,  and  the  deep  fossa  of  the  anthro- 
poid ape!”  In  the  latter  the  whole  of  the  lateral 
surface  of  the  skull  is  described  as  giving  insertion 
to  the  fibres  of  the  temporal  muscle  (the  masticat- 
ing muscle excellence)\  while  in  the  male  an- 
thropoid there  is  found  on  the  median  line  a large 
elevated  crest,  “ which  allows  of  these  fibres  being 
increased  to  any  extent.’' 

It  is  affirmed  that  very  tall  men,  in  addition  to 
disproportionately  small  heads,  usually  have  large 
jaws  ; and  as  a rule  it  will  be  found  that,  forming  a 
part  of  the  bony  framework  of  the  body,  the  jaws 
correspond  with  it  in  structure  and  proportionate 
size.  In  affecting  the  skeleton  as^a  whole,  the 
effects  of  rickets  may  be  plainly  traced  in  the 
jaws,  as  well  as  in  an  unduly  bony  forehead. 
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Human  jaws  will  be  found  the  smallest  when 
compared  with  those  of  the  lower  animals  ; while 
the  human  sense  of  taste  is  claimed  to  be  the 
most  varied,  perfect,  and  exquisite  in  degree.  But 
many  kinds  of  monkeys  have  a strong  taste  for 
unaccustomed  articles  of  diet  impossible  to  be 
obtained  by  them  in  their  original  wild  condi- 
tion ; tea,  coffee,  and  spirituous  liquors  are  eagerly 
imbibed  by  them  ; and  others  are  said  to  have 
readily  acquired  a strong  penchant  for  smoking 
tobacco,  “proving,”  as  Darwin  comments,  “how 
similar  the  nerves  of  taste  must  be  in  monkeys 
and  man.” 

In  the  European,  heavy  cheeks  and  thick  lips  are 
commonly  found  with  a square  massive  jaw.  Carus, 
Bell,  and  other  writers  have  drawn  attention  to 
the  fact  that  while  the  lips  and  certain  movements 
of  the  lower  jaw  are  alone  concerned  in  speech, 
alone  employed  in  the  most  passionate  oration, 
yet  in  mastication  the  whole  muscular  power  of 
the  face,  from  the  temple  downwards,  is  more  or 
less  in  request. 

Again,  the  human  mouth  is  said  to  differ  more 
especially  from  that  of  the  brute  creation,  in  that 
here  it  is  simply  a masticatory  organ,  and  plays  no 
prehensile  part  in  collecting  food.  For  instance, 
that  grazing  animals  must,  with  the  mouth,  gather 
and  crop  the  herbage  on  which  they  feed  ; car- 
nivora must,  principally  with  the  mouth,  overcome 
and  rend  their  prey  before  devouring  it.  In  short, 
we  are  bidden  to  look  upon  the  animal  mouth  as 
combining  the  offices  of  both  mouth  and  hand. 
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In  studying  the  various  races  of  men,  it  at  once 
strikes  us  that  the  same  condition  of  the  nerve 
centres  which  helps  to  produce  a flat,  insignificant 
nose  appears  to  aid  the  development  of  fleshy, 
unduly  prominent,  or  up-turned  lips.  With  the 
European  prominent  nose,  for  example,  the  mouth 
is  proportionately  small,  the  lips  bright-red  and 
well-formed,  never  thick  like  the  negro’s.  The 
gipsy  small  mouth  is  found  with  a prominent  nose  ; 
the  Iranian  mouth  is  large,  but  the  lips  thin.  In 
the  Semitic  strong,  firm  mouth  the  lips  incline  to 
ovcr-thickness.  The  Arab  mouth  is  delicate  and 
small ; Finn  lips  are  thin.  The  Esquimaux  are 
described  as  having  peculiar  mouths,  small  and 
round,  but  with  a large  under-lip  ; Samoyed  lips 
thin  and  inclined  upwards,  mouth  large ; the 
Malay  mouth  as  large,  with  thick  lips.  Aboriginal 
Americans  show  a large  mouth,  but  Rollin  describes 
the  native  Californian  mouth  as  large  with  thick 
lips. 

As  is  well  known,  the  African  West-coast  negro 
has  a very  large  mouth  with  thick,  projecting, 
turned-up  lips  ; black  spots  are  said  to  be  common 
upon  the  negro  tongue  and  roof  of  the  mouth. 
Kaffir  lips  are  thick.  The  Hottentot  mouth  is 
large,  lips  projecting,  thick,  and  turned  up.  Cuvier 
described  the  lips  of  the  Hottentot  Venus  as 
enormously  large  ; remarking  further : “ She  had  a 
way  of  pouting  her  lips  exactly  like  that  we  have 
observed  in  the  orang-outan.”  Papuan  lips  are 
thick  and  projecting  ; but  those  of  Negritos  (Anda- 
man Islanders,  &c.)  are  described  by  Topinard  as 
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moderately  large,  and  but  little  turned  up  for 
negroes.  Among  Tasmanians  it  is  said  that  the 
lips  are  thick  (especially  the  upper),  and  turned 
upwards  ; the  mouth  is  large. 

In  the  European  the  width  of  the  well-pro- 
portioned mouth  is  reckoned  as  equal  to  the  length 
of  one  eye  and  a half.  An  unduly  wide  mouth  in 
a narrow  face  is  certainly  unpleasing,  and  we  are 
told  that  such  a mouth  denotes  small  intellectuality, 
but  great  capacity  for  imitation.  “ A boy  with  a 
mouth  like  this,”  it  is  stated,  “ will  probably  imitate 
every  sound  that  strikes  his  ear,  from  the  chirp  of 
a grasshopper  to  the  shriek  of  a railway  whistle, 
and  mimic  the  actions  and  gestures  of  all  with 
whom  he  comes  in  contact.”  As  wide-mouthed 
boys  are  by  no  means  uncommon,  the  assertion 
would  not  be  difficult  to  verify,  and  a strong  faculty 
for  imitation  has  been  over  and  over  again  noticed 
and  commented  upon  by  persons  residing  among 
savages  whose  mouths  were  of  this  type.  Vitellius, 
the  gourmand  Emperor  of  Rome,  is  always  de- 
picted with  full  cheeks,  a large  mouth,  and  wide 
face — a type  looked  upon  as  showing  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  a mouth  that 
will  not  merely  “ eat  to  live.” 

Full,  well-proportioned,  well-chiselled  lips  appear 
to  be  generally  disassociated  from  any  mental 
impression  of  falsity,  depravity,  cruelty,  or  mean- 
ness ; and  in  the  same  way  a tightly-closed  lip- 
less mouth  immediately  conveys  an  impression 
of  coldness  or  collectedness.  Punctuality,  order, 
method,  energy,  and  application  are  attributed 
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by  many  physiognomists  to  this  latter  type.  When 
closed,  although  extreme  levelness  or  straightness 
is  not  beautiful,  the  lips  should  form  a horizontal 
line,  neither  elevated  at  the  corners  nor  depressed. 
Those  curving  downwards  give  a melancholy 
look  ; curving  upwards  they  look  malicious,  smirk- 
ing, and  unamiable,  giving  the  face  a cat-like 
expression. 

Upon  infant  lips  the  smile  is  at  first  more  fre- 
quently seen  during  sleeping  than  waking  moments  ; 
and  though  undoubtedly  pretty  and  sweet,  more 
especially  to  the  partial  eyes  of  a fond  parent,  is, 
as  an  outward  expression  of  a mental  condition, 
entirely  valueless  and  unmeaning.  Physiologists 
attribute  these  early  smiles  to  the  effects  of  some 
internal,  purely  physical  nerve  stimulus,  or  simply 
to  the  spontaneous  action  of  the  muscles  which 
later  on,  as  the  mind  develops,  will  produce  the 
smile  of  intelligence.  In  some  lymphatic  indivi- 
duals the  upper  lip  will  be  found  disproportion- 
ately large ; fleshy  lips  are  generally  held  to 
denote  indolence  and  sensuality,  when  rounded 
timidity. 

As  a family  trait  Reich  gives  the  coarse  sensual 
mouth  three  generations  of  spiritual  life  and  mental 
culture,  “weaned  from  the  service  of  Bacchus,”  in 
which  to  become  refined  and  smaller.  “But,”  he 
continues,  “ should  the  family  continue  in  ignorance, 
gluttony,  intemperance,  and  sensuality,  the  size  of 
the  mouth,  the  sensuality  of  the  features,  will  in  the 
course  of  generations  increase  instead  of  diminish- 
ing.” Wisemann  observed  that  negroes  who  for 
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some  hundred  years,  or  three  generations,  had  been 
household  servants,  thus  acquiring  civilized  habits, 
and  some  slight  degree  of  education,  had  lips  less 
protruding  (as  well  as  longer  hair)  than  those 
employed  in  plantation  work,  these  latter  retaining 
all  their  original  characteristics. 

When  forming  regular  lines  and  firmly  closed, 
yet  without  compression  or  lightness,  the  lips  are 
held  by  most  physiognomists  to  indicate  a judicious, 
firm,  and  thoughtful  mind.  By  some  the  slightly 
projecting  under-lip  is  accepted  as  the  sign  of  a 
calm,  sincere,  and  tranquil,  rather  than  emotional 
nature  ; a lower  lip  that  shows  a hollow  curve  in 
the  middle,  as  cheerful  and  whimsical,  a formation 
often  to  be  seen  after  the  perpetration  of  a 
joke. 

Others  regard  the  well-closed  mouth  as  the 
token  of  courage  ; in  a sorrowful  face  of  patient 
resignation ; and  the  open  mouth,  according  to  its 
formation  and  the  general  cast  of  countenance,  as 
surprise,  sorrow,  deafness,  or  stupidity.  A small 
mouth  is  usually  pronounced  a beauty,  a large  one 
a blemish ; but  the  real  beauty  of  the  mouth,  writes 
a German  author,  lies  chiefly  in  the  shape  of 
the  line  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  lips,  “a 
line  in  which  the  human  autograph  is  unmistakably 
written.”  Strictly  speaking,  it  has  been  said, 
animals  have  no  mouthy  and  most  languages  have 
different  terms  for  this  organ,  as  it  is  human  or 
otherwise.  In  man  the  mouth  is  of  medium  size, 
in  animals  we  find  extremes.  “ An  extreme  of 
size  or  smallness  in  the  human  mouth,”  writes 
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Cams,  “ is  more  or  less  repulsive,  and  suggests 
animal  resemblances.  . . . Contrast  the  jaws  of  the 
lion  with  the  mouth  of  the  ant-eater.  ...  In  man 
the  mouth  expresses  the  ethical  part  of  his  being 
with  reference  to  sensuous  and  practical  life.  . . . 
A somewhat  large  mouth  indicates  great  vitality, 
and  belongs  to  the  male  sex.” 

Till  the  mouth  is  safe,  every  portrait  painter 
knows  that  the  most  careful,  accurate,  closest  like- 
ness of  the  other  features  goes  for  nothing.  The 
mouth  has  been  emphatically  styled,  “ the  lawgiver 
to  the  countenance,”  the  real  “ ruler  of  the  face,” 
since  the  lips,  even  when  silent,  overflow  with  “the 
fulness  of  the  heart.”  A soft  and  smiling  expression 
of  the  mouth  is  especially  noted  as  promising  a 
kind  heart  and  amiable  disposition.  Gourmands, 
in  addition  to  the  already  described  form,  are  said 
to  have  a “ searching  expression  of  mouth  ; ” and  it 
needs  no  professional  face-reader  to  tell  us  that 
pride  is  expressed  in  a scornful  turn  of  the  lips. 
Some  afflrm  that  in  a nobly-formed  face  the  upper 
lip  will  always  project  over  the  lower;  others 
associate  benevolence  and  geniality  with  a project- 
ing lower  lip,  nobility  and  power  with  a projecting 
upper. 

When  the  upper  lip  is  unduly  long,  and  the 
mouth  lies  far  below  the  nose,  the  lips  are  always 
thin  and  insignificant,  on  which  a writer  on  the 
face  remarks — “ The  favourable  alteration  made  in 
the  physiognomy  as  soon  as  the  sprouting  moustache 
begins  to  hide  such  a long  upper  lip,  and,  so  to 
say,  lends  its  own  character  to  it,  shows  plainly 
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what  an  unpleasing  effect  this  form  has  on  the 
expression  of  the  whole  countenance/’ — a type  of 
mouth  credited  with  “heartless,  cold  intellectu- 
ality.” 

Sometimes  in  surprise  the  lips  are  parted  from  a 
purely  physical  cause,  to  allow  more  free  respiration, 
an  expression  easily  distinguishable  from  the  foolish 
gaping  mouth  of  dull  stupidity.  Here  the  upper 
lip  is  slightly  raised,  showing  the  teeth,  while  both 
lips  assume  a horizontal  form.  “ One  hardly 
expects,”  as  a German  writer  quaintly  says,  “ to  find 
a ‘ grosses  Masz  von  Conduite,’  or  a great  hero,  when 
one  observes  the  wide-open  eyes,  the  set  features, 
and  the  open  position  of  the  mouth,  when  one  is 
about  to  enter  upon  a dangerous,  painful,  or  un- 
pleasant scene.  In  this  case  the  open  mouth 
seems  caused  by  a rush  of  blood  to  the  heart, 
and  pressure  on  the  lungs  which  necessitates 
more  air.” 

Like  most  physiognomists,  Schack  attaches  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  mouth.  His  consider- 
ation of  this  feature  commences — “ On  the  one 
hand,  the  mouth  (by  its  beautiful  form  and 
expression,  or,  on  the  other,  by  its  ugliness  and 
misformation)  is  equally  capable  of  declaring  the 
deepest  feelings  of  the  heart,  or  the  most  evil* 
and  sensual  desires  and  capacities.  Sometimes 
we  gaze  with  admiration  and  delight  upon  a 
noble,  tender,  insinuating  form  of  mouth  ; in  whose 
charming,  innocent,  winning  smile  grace  and 
purity  abide.  Sometimes  we  view  an  uncouth, 
totally  opposite  type — a mouth  which  we  can  with 
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difficulty  regard  as 'aught  but  a feeding-hole,  its 
sole  and  only  purpose  to  supply  the  system  with 
nourishment.” 

Poets,  from  the  earliest  age,  appear  to  have 
universally  hailed  the  mouth  as  the  finest  interpreter 
of  tenderness  and  emotion  ; here  they  place  the 
habitation  of  the  son  of  Venus,  figuring  the  lines 
of  beautiful  plastic  lips  as  Cupid’s  bow.  Coolness, 
industry,  love  of  neatness,  order,  and  cleanliness, 
are  associated  by  Schack  with  the  already  de- 
scribed compressed,  lipless  mouth,  which  when 
closed  makes  such  a narrow  line  that  the  red  of 
the  lips  is  hardly  to  be  seen.  Should  this  line  be 
elevated,  he  reads  affectation,  pedantry,  with  a 
certain  tinge  of  punctiliousness  ; nicety,  taste, 
wise  and  prudent  foresight,  and  often  coldness 
of  heart,  and  pitilessness,  in  thin,  compressed  lips 
and  sharp  features  ; a tender,  sympathetic  heart, 
an  amiable,  docile  mind,  in  gentle  features  and 
full,  well-formed  lips  ; a slave  to  sensuality  in  large, 
thick,  fleshy  red  lips,  without  finish,  lying  close 
together,  “boring  deeply  to  the  nose,  and  accom- 
panied by  darkly-surrounded  eyes.” 

Often  when  the  rest  of  the  face  and  the  general 
expression  would  only  lead  us  to  anticipate  a very 
ordinary  and  unattractive  kind  of  person,  the  just- 
quoted  writer  finds  the  expectation  contradicted 
by  beautiful  and  classically-formed  lips,  “ the 
upper  lip  slightly  projecting,  and  both  meeting  in 
a bold,  full,  noble  form  ; ” affirming  a steadfast 
will,  a firm,  powerful,  and  yet  docile  mind  to  be 
traits  infallibly  accompanying  such  lips  ; and 
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adding — “ Compressed,  constrained,  bungling  lips 
may  well  lack  feeling  of  the  like  description.” 

A thin,  mobile,  delicate  tongue  is  said  to 
characterize  quick,  lively,  volatile  persons  ; the 
opposite  formation,  the  thick  fleshy  tongue,  like  the 
corresponding  type  of  lips,  being  usually  found 
with  an  inert,  phlegmatic  temperament. 

In  his  work  on  Dramatic  Singings  Walshe 
affirms — “There  is  a great  diversity  in  the  timbre 
of  human  voices,  as  in  the  character  of  human 
faces  ; as  no  two  human  faces  were  ever  actual 
casts  of  each  other,  so  also  no  two  voices  ever 
possessed  exactly  the  same  timbre.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  in  the  case  of  features,  so  resemblance, of 
timbre  runs  in  families,  stocks,  and  races.”  A soft, 
low,  gentle  voice,  “ an  excellent  thing  in  woman,” 
is  involuntarily  associated  with  a gentle,  refined 
face  ; a voice  shrill,  hard,  and  grating  with  sharp 
features  and  a harassed  or  discontented  expres- 
sion. In  man,  a full,  deep,  quiet  voice  tells  of 
power  ; a reedy,  thin  voice  prepares  us  for  un- 
certainty and  fussiness.  The  jovial,  full-toned 
voice,  the  hard  and  stern,  the  crisp  or  busi- 
ness-like, each  in  their  timbre  characterize  the 
individual  as  surely  as  the  lips  from  which  they 
issue. 

There  is  not  the  least  intention  here  of  entering 
upon  a dissertation  concerning  the  voice,  the 
manner  of  its  production,  or  anatomical  descrip- 
tion of  vocal  organs,  &c.  ; but  in  treating  of  the 
mouth,  the  organ  of  speech,  some  reference  to  the 
voice  can  hardly  be  omitted  ; its  importance  and 
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value  in  expressing  by  words,  and  yet  more 
evidently  by  tones  and  inflections,  the  inner  self 
of  thoughts,  emotions  &c.,  must  be  acknow- 
ledged. Shrill,  acute  voices,  apart  from  the 
mental  conditions  involuntarily  associated  with 
them,  are  said  to  accompany  great  length  and 
narrowness  of  the  space  between  nose  and  chin. 
Whether  this  may  safely  be  accepted  as  a general 
rule  may  be  considered  doubtful,  but  at  least  we 
may  concede  that  the  average  negro  has  this  type 
of  mouth,  and  that  even  male  negro  voices  are 
proverbially  acute.  Wide  full  jaws  are  held  to 
promise  a full,  more  resonant  voice. 

Perhaps  no  part  of  the  “ human  face  divine”  has 
received  more  attention  in  the  way  of  artificial 
deformation,  or  decoration,  than  the  mouth  ; has 
more  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  man,  producing 
more  inconvenient  or  frightful  results.  For  fuller 
details  on  this  subject  reference  is  made  to  Flower’s 
Fashion  in  Deformity,  where  some  most  curious 
instances  of  deformations  practised  upon  the 
mouth  are  cited  and  described  by  him. 

The  Esquimaux  of  extreme  North  America 
have  a habit  of  piercing  one  or  both  corners  of  the 
lower  lip,  for  the  purpose  of  inserting  what  is 
described  as  “a  kind  of  double-headed  sleeve-link,” 
or  labret  of  bone  shaped  like  a dumb-bell,  worn 
by  men  only,  and  assumed  (with  a kind  of  religious 
ceremony)  as  a sign  of  approaching  manhood,  and 
made  of  ivory,  wood,  shell,  glass,  or  stone,  according 
to  the  means  or  taste  of  the  wearer.  Maganza 
women  use  a ring  known  as  “ pelele  ” to  expand  the 
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lower  lip.  Dampier  thus  describes  a custom  found 
by  him  (i68i)  to  prevail  among  the  natives  of  the 
Corn  Islands  (off  the  coast  of  South  America), — 
“ They  have  a fashion  to  cut  holes  in  the  lips  of 
boys  when  they  are  young,  close  to  their  chin, 
which  they  keep  open  with  little  pegs  till  they  are 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old  ; then  they  wear  beards 
in  them  made  of  turtle  or  tortoise-shell,  with  a little 
notch  at  the  upper  end  which  they  put  through  the 
lip,  where  it  remains  between  the  teeth  and  lip. 
The  under-part  hangs  down  over  their  chin. 
They  wear  this  all  day  ; when  they  sleep  they  take 
it  out.” 

Models  of  the  Botocudo  Indians  (Brazil),  in  the 
Crystal  Palace,  show  their  lip-ornament  to  consist 
of  a conical  block  of  hard  polished  wood,  which 
drags  down  the  lower  lip,  saucer-fashion,  to  the 
level  of  the  chin,  completely  disclosing  the  teeth 
and  gums,  and  giving  the  face  a remarkably  hideous 
appearance.  This  ornament  is  said  to  frequently 
weigh  as  muchas  four  ounces.  In  the  just-mentioned 
group  it  is  worn  by  a child. 

P'lower  quotes  an  eye-witness  who  thus  describes 
the  wooden  lip-ornament,  “ the  crowning  glory  of 
the  Thinkleet  matron  ” (south-east  coast  of  Alaska). 
In  all  female  free-born  Thinkleet  children  a slit  is 
made  in  the  lip  parallel  with  the  mouth,  and  about 
half  an  inch  below  it.  The  wound  is  kept  open  by 
means  of  a piece  of  copper  wire,  shell,  or  wood, 
and  larger  objects  are,  from  time  to  time,  gradually 
introduced  to  extend  its  size.  When  maturity  is 
reached  a block  of  wood,  usually  oval  in  shape, 
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concave  on  the  sides,  and  grooved  like  the  wheel 
of  a pulley  on  the  edge,  is  inserted,  the  grooving 
helping  to  keep  it  in  place.  This  lip-ornament  is 
stated  to  be  highly  polished,  from  two  to  six  inches 
in  length,  from  one  to  two  inches  thick  round  the 
edge,  and  the  description  concludes — Old  age  has 
little  terror  in  the  eyes  of  a Thinkleet  belle,  for 
larger  lip  blocks  are  introduced  as  years  advance, 
and  each  enlargement  adds  to  the  lady’s  social 
status,  if  not  to  her  facial  charms.  When  the  block 
is  withdrawn  the  lip  drops  down  upon  the  chin 
like  a piece  of  leather,  displaying  the  teeth,  and 
presenting  a hideous  spectacle.  Female  slaves  are 
not  allowed  to  wear  this  ornament.”  Bongo  married 
women  are  said  to  wear  cylindrical  wooden  plugs 
in  the  lower  lip  ; a copper  plate,  nail,  small  ring,  or 
bit  of  straw,  about  as  thick  as  a lucifer  match,  in 
the  upper,  and  coquettes  to  add  a clasp  at  the 
corners  of  the  mouth. 

But  of  all  extraordinary  lip  decorations  perhaps 
none  can  surpass  those  of  the  Mittoo  women,  who 
vie  with  each  other  in  distorting  their  lips,  and 
whose  vanity  is  affirmed  to  exceed  anything  found 
in  Africa.  Here  the  lower  lip  is  described  as 
pierced,  the  upper  dragged  out  as  well.  Circular 
plates  of  ivory,  bone,  or  quartz,  as  large  as  a crown- 
piece,  are  inserted  into  lips  stretched,  nearly  hori- 
zontally, for  years.  The  inconvenience  of  such  an 
adornment  will  be  readily  perceived,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  eating  or  speaking  alike  become 
matters  of  extreme  difficulty ; while  the  only  possible 
way  in  which  these  women  can  drink  is  to  elevate 
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the  upper  lip  with  their  fingers  and  pour  the  fluid 
into  their  mouths.  Loobah  women  are  said  to  wear 
a cone  of  polished  quartz  through  the  lips,  “ as 
though  they  had  borrowed  the  idea  from  the 
rhinoceros,”  a fashion  sometimes  adopted  by  the 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  CHIN. 

Humanity  of  the  Chin — Prehistoric  Chins — Decision  and 
Determination  in  the  Chin — Plump,  Prominent,  Sharp, 
Angular,  Talkative,  Judicious,  Crafty  Chins — Feminine 
Chin — National  and  Racial  Forms  of  Chin — Long  Chins 
— Idiot  Chins — ■“  The  Keystone  of  the  Physiognomy  ” — 
Double  Chins — Mental  Power,  Practical  Activity,  and 
Capability  in  the  Chin — Infant  Chins — Attempt  to  explain 
Origin  and  Utility  of  Chin — Malicious,  Treacherous 
Chins — The  Chin  of  Long  Life — Bony,  Massive,  Con- 
ceited, Persistent,  Witty,  Literary  Chins. 

The  presence  of  a chin,  i.  e.  of  a small  triangular 
surface,  projecting  above  the  inferior  border  of  the 
jaw,  has  been  widely  accepted  as  a structural  facial 
peculiarity  belonging  to  man  alone.  But  recent 
researches  of  various  physiologists  appear  to  throw 
some  doubt  upon  this  feature  as  a purely  and 
distinctly  human  characteristic  ; according  to 
Topinard,  its  absence  has  been  remarked  in  cer- 
tain human  specimens,  among  them  the  famed 
“prehistoric  jaw  of  the  Naulette,”  and  others 
described  by  Quatrefages  and  others.  Upon  the 
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skeleton,  the  chin  is  indicated  by  a more  or  less 
projecting,  small  triangular  surface  ; in  the  living 
subject  the  well-formed  chin  presents  a well- 
defined  projection,  of  which  busts  of  the  first 
Napoleon  afford  a good  example. 

Decision  and  determination  are  instinctively 
recognized  as  peculiar  to  the  firmly-closed  mouth, 
on  which  Darwin  observes — “ No  determined  man 
probably  ever^  had  an  habitually  gaping  mouth  ; 
hence  also  a small  and  weak  lower  jaw,  which 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  mouth  is  not  habitually 
and  firmly  closed,  is  commonly  thought  to  be 
characteristic  of  feebleness  of  character ; ” the 
quality  ;universally  associated  with  a small,  weak, 
retreating  chin.  When  the  lower  jaw  is  decidedly 
smaller  than  the  upper,  with  a tendency  to  shrink 
in,  the  chin  will  suffer  in  development. 

Whatever  our  opinion  may  be  of  the  great  im- 
portance attached  by  all  physiognomists  to  the 
indications  afforded  by  the  chin  as  an  index  of 
mind,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  much  of  the  expres- 
sion, the  general  permanent  cast  of  countenance, 
depends  on  the  pattern  of  the  chin. 

Talkativeness  is  said  to  be  shown  by  a person 
with  a plump  chin  ; and  setting  aside  the  jovial, 
cheerful  condition  of  mind  which  inclines  to  chat- 
tiness, as  well  as  to  plumpness  of  person,  perhaps 
a reason  may  be  found  for  the  assumption.  In 
speaking  there  is  considerable  exercise  of  the 
lower  lip,  and  resulting  activity  of  its  muscles, 
and  those  of  the  chin,  which,  following  the  law  of 
development,  consequent  upon  muscular  activity, 
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would  tend  to  produce  roundness  and  fulness  of 
the  part. 

By  some,  a calm,  resolute,  judicious  mind  is  read 
in  a prominent  chin  with  a sharp  indentation  in 
the  middle ; acuteness  and  craft  in  a very  sharp 
chin  ; discretion  and  firmness  in  the  angular  chin. 
In  woman  a small  chin  is  in  harmony  with  her 
feminine  character ; here  a chin  excessively  large 
strikes  one  as  an  anomaly,  at  variance  with  those 
attributes  with  which  her  sex  is  instinctively 
endowed.  A small  chin  here  shows  timidity  and 
gentleness ; if  round  and  dimpled,  kindness,  or  so 
says  Lavater,  and  he  does  not  appear  to  stand 
alone  in  his  opinion.  The  Semitic  chin  is  well- 
formed  and  moderately  prominent ; the  Arab  chin, 
on  the  contrary,  recedes. 

Exceptions  of  course  are  to  be  constantly  noticed, 
yet  on  the  whole  the  average  European  chin  may 
be  safely  described  as  projecting.  In  man  or 
woman  a receding  chin  attracts  attention  as  some- 
thing rather  unaccustomed.  Finlander  chins  are 
described  as  insignificant,  round,  and  weak  ; Lapp 
chins  pointed.  Where  the  teeth  project  forwards 
obliquely,  the  chin  will  be  found  frequently  reced- 
ing, as  is  notably  the  case  among  negroes,  the 
prognathous  jaws  and  flat,  wide  nose  harmonizing 
well  in  expression  with  the  retreating  chin.  Among 
the  Andaman  Islanders  (Negrito  type)  the  chin  is 
found  rounded  at  the  bottom,  and  not  receding  ; 
pointed  in  Hottentots,  and  supported  by  a receding 
jaw.  Although  the  Patagonian  nose  cannot  claim 
to  be  other  than  short,  broad,  and  flat,  the  face  is 
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to  a great  extent  redeenned  by  a projecting  chin. 
Tasmanian  chins  are  small  and  not  prominent. 

On  the  whole,  the  same  factors  whose  influence 
upon  the  nerve  centres  appear  to  result  in  the 
formation  of  a well-developed,  well-chiselled  nose, 
apparently  may  be  credited  with  the  like  kind 
office  in  moulding  and  developing  a proportionately 
prominent,  well-shaped  chin.  Although  the  small 
chin,  whether  formed  flatly  or  rounded,  is  always 
insignificant,  robbing  the  facial  expression  of  firm- 
ness, resolution,  intellectual  dignity,  and  power ; 
yet  on  the  other  hand  an  unduly  long  chin  is  by 
no  means  desirable.  Flat  and  retreating,  it  gives 
the  face  a foolish,  mean  expression  ; perpendicular, 
such  a chin  gives  a hard,  wooden,  obstinate,  unsym- 
pathetic look ; sharp  and  very  prominent,  it  is 
instinctively  sketched  for  the  face  of  a miser,  witch, 
or  uncanny  elf.  The  idiot  chin  is  frequently  flat, 
small,  and  retreating,  more  especially  in  micro- 
cephales,  where  the  profile  assumes  a wedge- 
shaped  rather  than  perpendicular  form  ; in  others 
the  chin  will  sometimes  be  found  to  present  a 
pendulous,  baggy  appearance,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
frequently  smiling  idiot  instanced  by  Dr.  Warner. 

Very  different  characteristic  expressions  may  be 
imparted  to  the  pictured  face  by  varying  breadth 
to  length,  or  the  proportion  of  the  upper,  middle, 
or  lower  third  to  the  rest,  as  ingeniously  illustrated 
some  few  years  since,  when  a face  sketched  upon 
cardboard  could  be  altered  by  folding  over  it 
(retaining  the  original  forehead  and  nose)  a long, 
short,  flat,  angular,  rounded,  prominent,  or  retreating 
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chin.  The  original  chin  could  be  retained,  and 
shown  with  various  styles  of  forehead,  or,  at  will, 
the  toy  could  be  made  changeable  in  the  central 
third  of  the  countenance. 

• In  the  old  physiognomical  theories  we  find  con- 
siderable unanimity  in  the  qualities  ascribed  by 
various  writers  to  different  forms  of  chin.  While 
the  nose  is  by  them  accepted  as  the  sign-post 
that  points  to  character,  while  the  forehead  en- 
thrones itself  above  the  features,”  the  chin, 
according  to  Schack  (and  others),  “ as  the  keystone 
of  the  physiognomy,”  plays  no  unimportant  role  ; 
going  indeed  so  far  as  to  affirm  that  every  char- 
acter of  strength  or  weakness  which  reveals  itself 
by  or  upon  the  face,  every  moral  faculty  or  high 
spiritual  capacity  which  stamps  its  impress  there, 
has  its  origin  in  this  feature,  or  at  least  corresponds 
with  it.  Power  and  will  are  read  in  the  prominent, 
well-formed  chin,  which  goes  to  make  up  a well- 
proportioned,  perpendicular  profile  ; feebleness, 
uncertainty,  hesitation,  unreliableness,  and  lack  of 
active  power  and  energy,  in  the  opposite,  flat, 
retreating  type.  “ A long,  flat  chin,”  it  is  affirmed, 
“ denotes  wavering,  feebleness,  and  want  of  power 
to  form  a resolution,  and  act  decisively  upon  it.” 
A large,  pendulous,  fat  chin,  owed,  as  a rule,  to  the 
effects  of  good  living,  easiness  of  mind,  and  phleg- 
matic good-nature,  is  credited  not  seldom  with 
some  strength  of  character,  though  inclined  to 
indolence. 

Observation  of  portraits  of  well-known  historical 
personages  will  often  show  us  that  the  more 
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notoriously  deficient  the  character  was  known  to 
be  in  mind,  strength  of  will,  and  courage,  so 
much  the  greater  will  the  convexity  of  the  profile 
inevitably  be  found,  so  much  the  shorter,  flatter 
and  more  receding  the  chin  ; while,  on  the  contrary, 
as  power  of  mind,  bravery,  and  decision  of  character 
augment,  so  in  direct  proportion  the  chin  improves 
in  development,  with  a corresponding  influence 
upon  the  profile.  For  as  there  are  certain  types  of 
nose,  and  certain  badly-formed  foreheads,  so,  we 
are  told  by  Schack,  there  are  certain  forms  of  chin 
which  reveal  the  presence  (or  absence)  of  mental 
power — a statement,  so  far  at  least  as  it  concerns 
the  “historical  personages,”  not  difficult  of  verifi- 
cation. 

Physiognomists  universally  agree  that,  seeking 
the  outward  expression  of  our  ruling  predispositions 
in  the  contour  of  the  face,  we  must  look  for  the 
measure  of  intellectuality  to  the  forehead  ; that  the 
nose,  “ and  especially  the  wide  and  massive  forma- 
tion of  the  root  of  the  nose,”  witnesses  to  the  moral 
steadiness  and  natural  bent  of  mind  ; while  a bold, 
firm,  prominent  chin  in  its  turn  betrays  practical 
activity  and  capability.  Whatever  our  opinion  of 
fanciful  physiognomical  speculative  theories  may 
be,  we  do  not  exactly  anticipate  elevation,  power, 
or  nobility  of  mind  in  conjunction  with  a badly- 
shaped  chin,  insignificant  nose,  contracted  fore- 
head, and  large,  unduly  prominent  ears.  A mas- 
sive, prominent  chin  indeed,  to  our  eyes,  so  naturally 
expresses  strength  and  firmness,  that  it  has  been 
well  said  the  most  talented  artist  would  strive  in 
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vain  to  represent  “ the  resolution  of  a Cromwell 
in  a face  with  a small  narrc^  jaw,  or  pretty,  round 
chin.”  In  infancy  the  chin  is  plump  and  rounded, 
though  undeveloped. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  projection  forwards  of  the 
chin  seems  to  be  to  a considerable  extent  distinctive 
of  the  higher  types  and  races  of  humanity ; and  as 
a feature  of  expression  in  the  face  the  chin  is  the 
more  remarkable,  since  its  prominence  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  masticatory  muscles — 
muscles  which,  in  the  receding  lower  jaws  of  many 
savages,  when  contrasted  with  those  of  the  white 
man,  are  found  exceedingly  massive  and  strong.  A 
solution  of  the  difficulty  has  been  suggested  under 
the  hypothesis  that  the  levatores  nienti  muscles, 
named  by  the  old  anatomists  “ musculi  superbi^' 
which  by  pushing  the  lower  lip  upwards  aid  in  that 
determined  closure  of  the  mouth  by  which  resolu- 
tion is  expressed  or  superiority  asserted,  might 
possibly  by  continual  exercise  in  course  of  time 
render  the  integuments  of  the  chin  more  prominently 
developed  ; or  even,  if  sufficiently  powerful,  and 
supposing  the  integuments  to  which  their  fibres 
descend  to  be  adherent  to  the  bone,  by  their 
habitual  and  continued  action  to  increase,  in  the 
course  of  successive  generations,  the  forward  pro- 
minence of  the  very  bone  of  the  chin  itself 

Unfortunately  for  this  theory,  however,  these 
musculi  superbly  and  other  muscles  of  the  face 
attached  to  the  chin  proper  (apart  from  those 
general  to  the  lower  jaw),  are  far  too  few  and 
weak  to  possess  any  such  influence.  It  has 
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been  remarked,  that  action,  instead  of  affording  a 
rational  explanation  of  the  chin,  which  in  itself 
appears,  unlike  the  other  features,  to  fulfil  no  special 
physical  function  whatever,  “ rather  exhibits  a 
parallel  problem  in  expression.'’ 

“ The  more  chin  the  more  man,”  said  Lavater. 
Ancient  physiognomists  believed  they  descried 
malice  and  treachery  in  a small  chin  in  man  ; and 
though  sweeping  assertions  of  such  a kind  cannot 
be  too  strongly  deprecated,  as  in  the  highest  degree 
misleading,  uncharitable,  and  unjust,  yet  there  is  a 
malice  peculiar  to  small  minds,  as  well  as  a species 
of  treachery  resulting  from  cowardice.  An  obstinacy 
proceeding  from  sheer  weakness  of  mind,  and 
inability  to  judge  a question  from  more  than  one 
point  of  view,  or  even  from  any  rationally  intelli- 
gible point  of  view  at  all,  and  not  unfrequently 
found  with  a feeble,  retreating  chin,  contrasts 
with  the  other  obstinacy  (or  in  more  complimentary 
terms,  the  extreme  of  resolute  firmness),  credited 
more  especially  to  shrewd,  determined  women  with 
large  square  chins. 

By  some  physiognomists  a long,  narrow,  pointed 
chin  is  held  to  prognosticate  long  life,  protracted  it 
may  be  to  extreme  old  age  ; centenarians  are,  it  is 
true,  by  no  means  common,  yet  it  might  be  possible, 
from  authenticated  instances,  to  do  something 
towards  verifying  such  a type  of  chin,  which,  how- 
ever, has  probably  become  identified  with  an  idea 
of  old  age  from  the  “nut-cracker  jaws”  and  pro- 
jecting chin  following  loss  of  teeth.  In  a young 
person,  apart  from  its  prophetic  character,  such  a 
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c1iin  is  held  to  betray  a dry,  cold,  unpoetical, 
grasping,  and  avaricious  character. 

With  the  cheeks,  the  whole  lower  part  of  the 
face  seems  to  be  looked  upon  as  possessing  and 
revealing  sensuous  and  practical  rather  than  purely 
intellectual  qualities.  Both  in  childhood  and  in 
advanced  age  more  fatty  substance,  when  the  face 
inclines  to  plumpness,  is  deposited  upon  its 
lower  division  than  about  the  upper.  A lank, 
lean  chin  would  at  once  be  seen  to  be  an  anomaly 
if  sketched  with  an  unduly  fleshy  forehead,  and 
accumulation  of  fat  around  the  eyes.  Asceticism, 
avarice,  melancholy,  ill-health,  and  mental  strain 
will  alike  tend  to  keep  the  face  and  chin  lean  and 
bony ; prosperity  and  phlegmatic  indolence  to 
produce  a fat  face  and  double  chin.  Men  like 
Talleyrand,  Frederick  the  Great,  Voltaire,  show 
thin  bony  chins  and  lean,  meagre  cheeks.  Happy, 
cheerful,  contented  minds,  such  as  those  of  Luther, 
or  Thorwaldsen,  incline  to  accumulate  flesh  as  age 
increases. 

By  some,  a massive  chin,  with  heavy  jaws  and 
corresponding  large  neck,  is  held  for  a probable 
token  of  rapacity — the  first  Napoleon,  Peter  the 
Great, and  Sennacheribbeinginstanced  asexamples  ; 
while  “ carrying  the  head  well  back,  and  relatively 
a great  length  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  chin,”  are  said  to  be  found  only  with 
persons  who,  to  say  the  least,  fully  appreciate  their 
own  merits,  and  in  many  instances  overrate  them- 
selves. The  long,  prominent  chin  in  expressing 
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determination  may  with  equal  justice  be  credited 
with  persistency  or  persevering  effort. 

An  American  physiognomist  (citing  ‘‘Mark 
Twain”  as  an  instance)  holds  a face  very  wide  in 
the  upper  portion,  and  tapering  downwards,  like 
an  inverted  pear,  to  a prominent,  well-made  chin, 
accompanied  by  keen,  deep-set  eyes,  bushy  brows, 
and  a good  nose,  to  denote  an  exceedingly  witty 
person — provided  always  that  the  health  is  good, 
and  the  vitality  unexhausted  by  bad  habits ; 
with  more  thoughtful,  meditative  eyes,  the 
literary  faculty,  or  “ excellence  in  written  language.” 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


THE  CHEEKS. 

Utility  of  the  Cheeks — Race  affecting  Cheeks  and  Cheek- 
bones— Soft,  Fleshy,  Childish,  Thin,  Shrunken,  Ascetic, 
Hollow,  Coarse,  Cruel,  Wise,  Refined,  Graceful,  Easy- 
going, Dyspeptic,  Wrinkled,  Contented,  varieties  of 
Cheek — Cheeks  of  Tall  Persons — Hopeful,  Despairing, 
Gluttonous,  Abstemious,  Inquiring,  Economical,  Musical 
Cheeks — Physiognomy  of  Cheekbones — Sociable  Cheeks 
— Age  and  the  Cheeks — Pale,  Energetic  Cheeks — 
— Contour — Colour — The  Blush. 

As  the  lips  form  the  anterior,  so  do  the  cheeks 
form  the  lateral  walls  of  the  mouth  and  the  sides 
of  the  face.  In  their  substance  they  embody  the 
muscles  entrusted  with  the  performance  of  the 
complex  functions  of  the  mouth,  and  their  import- 
ance both  as  regards  speech  and  mastication  will 
be  at  once  recognized  by  any  one  who  has  suffered 
the  temporary  inconvenience  of  a swollen  face, 
with  loss  of  the  power  of  movement  in  the  cheek 
affected  ; or  who  has  had  the  opportunity  of  noting 
a case  of  facial  paralysis. 

To  give  an  anatomical  description  of  the  cheeks 
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in  man  or  animals,  however  interesting  in  itself, 
would  be  beyond  the  range  of  the  present  chapter, 
and  it  will  therefore  only  be  remarked,  that  one 
of  the  most  important  muscles  of  the  cheek, 
from  its  action  in  playing  on  wind  instruments, 
is  known  as  the  buccinator ; and  peculiar  to 
that  part  of  the  cheeks  which  forms  the  buccal 
wall,  it  brings  by  its  action  the  food  between 
the  jaws,  and  reacts  against  the  distension  of  the 
cheeks  by  the  air  in  blowing,  &c.  ; contributing 
also  to  the  expression  by  drawing  the  commissure 
of  the  lips  backward,  while  the  great  and  small 
zygomatic  muscles  raise  it.  The  internal  face  of 
the  cheeks  is  covered  with  mucous  membrane 
giving  passage  through  numerous  little  openings 
to  the  saliva,  secreted  by  glandules  resembling 
those  in  the  lips. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  wide  flat  faces  with 
large  cheeks  do  not  appear  to  promise  any  very 
high  degree  of  mental  or  spiritual  development. 
Samoyed  cheeks,  for  instance,  are  described  as 
large  and  “ on  a level  with  the  nose  ; ” the  nomad, 
uncivilized  Esquimaux  cheeks  as  full  and  flat,  with 
extremely  prominent  cheekbones.  Hottentot 
cheekbones  are  prominent,  the  cheeks  thick  and 
broad. 

The  Malay  face  is  almost  as  broad  as  it  is  long, 
the  cheekbones  wide  and  prominent.  In  the  well- 
known  Mongolian  type  of  face,  the  cheeks,  widest 
about  the  cheekbones,  have  a peculiarly  flat  look, 
as  though  crushed  inwards.  Both  Lapp  and  Finn 
cheekbones  are  said  to  be  prominent ; in  the  latter 
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case,  in  Topinard’s  opinion,  owing  to  the  thinness 
of  the  face. 

Whether  the  face  be  triangular,  or  inclined  to 
roundness  of  outline,  we  find  the  cheekbones 
equally  prominent  among  aboriginal  Americans  ; 
large  and  wide  in  the  Celtic  races.  In  the  fine, 
well-proportioned,  oval  Arab  face,  the  cheekbones 
do  not  project.  The  Tasmanian  face  is  broad. 
Projecting  cheekbones  are  not  looked  upon  favour- 
ably in  the  European  face, — i.  e.  when  unduly 
prominent, — especially  in  women,  where  they  give  a 
hard,  unfeminine  look ; to  which  the  more  genial 
round,  soft,  oval  offers  a pleasing  contrast.  Fleshy, 
soft  cheeks  in  a man  give  an  expression  of  childish- 
ness ; and  are  held  by  most  physiognomists  to 
denote  but  little  energy  or  intellectuality,  a mild 
temperament,  genial  disposition,  and  possibly 
sensuality  ; at  least  more  inclination  towards  a 
life  of  ease,  and  to  physical  or  sensual  rather  than 
to  intellectual  gratification. 

But  little  enjoyment  of  life,  a rigid  temperament, 
asceticism,  and  discontent  are  held  to  be  shown  by 
the  thin  shrunken  cheeks  which  result  either  from 
illness,  grief,  or  poverty,  with  its  accompanying  lack 
of  good  nourishment.  Grief  makes  the  cheeks 
hollow;  stupidity  and  vulgarity  stamp  them  with 
coarse  lines  ; cruelty  and  avarice  harden  them. 
Slight  undulating  lines  in  the  cheek,  according 
to  Lavater,  show  refinement  ; while  in  the  grace- 
fully formed  cheek  he  read  a sensitive  generous 
heart,  incapable  of  a mean  action.  As  full, 
soft,  plump  cheeks  belong  to  the  type  of  form 
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distinguishing  the  lymphatic,  easy-going,  un- 
thoughtful character,  showing  good  digestive 
powers  and  a well-nourished  body  ; so  cheeks  thin 
and  hollow  (on  a level  with,  or  slightly  above  the 
mouth),  when  not  occasioned  by  toil,  sleepless- 
ness, or  grief,  may  indicate  dyspeptic  tendencies. 
As  antithesis  to  the  lean,  lined,  wrinkled  face  often 
characterizing  an  unhappy,  complaining,  dissatis- 
fied, grumbling  nature,  wasting  time  and  strength 
in  vain  regrets,  we  are  prepared  to  find  content- 
ment and  a sunny  nature  in  moderately  full  cheeks 
with  a placid  expression  of  countenance. 

Forming,  as  part  of  the  skull,  a part  of  the 
osseous  framework  of  the  body,  we  frequently  find 
strongly-pronounced,  large  cheekbones  in  tall  per- 
sons ; and  in  excessively  tall  persons,  who  are 
rarely  inclined  towards  stoutness,  the  accompany- 
ing cheeks  are  generally  lean,  or  but  moderately 
full.  The  late  Abraham  Lincoln,  some  six  feet 
six  inches  in  height,  is  described  by  an  American 
writer  as  having  had  remarkably  prominent  cheek- 
bones, and  a contour  of  cheek  often  to  be  met  with 
among  tall  bony  Scotch  and  Irish  men. 

Yet  another  contrasting  expression  is  to  be  met 
with  in  the  plump  cheeks  and  full,  humid,  lustrous 
eyes  of  hope,  antithetic  to  the  dull  sunken  eyes 
and  pallid  hollow  cheeks  of  hopeless,  despairing 
gloom.  In  Vitellius,  the  notorious  gourmand 
emperor  of  Rome,  physiognomists  find  a favourite 
example  of  the  gluttonous  cheek,  sensuous,  wide, 
and  full  opposite  the  molar  teeth  (with  large 
mouth) ; and  in  Wickliffe  a remarkably  abstemious 
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example  of  the  contrary  form.  Thin  cheeks, 
accompanied  by  a long  prominent  nose,  are  said  to 
show  an  inquiring  disposition  ; though  small  snub 
noses  and  plump  cheeks,  especially  in  children,  are 
by  no  means  free  from  the  imputation  of  inquisi- 
tiveness. A broad  .square  face,  with  moderately 
full  cheeks,  is  by  some  accepted  as  promising  a 
wise  economy  and  good  management  without 
niggardliness.  Round,  well-developed,  well-placed 
ears,  a full  throat,  good  chest,  and  fleshy  cheeks  are 
held  to  promise  a good  singing  voice  in  woman. 

Apart  from  their  physical  indications  in  wide 
cheekbones,  many  physiognomists  profess  to  read 
active  thought  and  originality  of  mind  ; and  when 
in  company  with  a good  forehead,  firm  chin,  and 
prominent  nose,  considerable  logical  faculty  and 
reasoning  power.  Strung  rugged  cheeks  in  a 
square  face  are  accepted  as  indicating  a good 
mechanic.  Full  cheeks  and  plump  red  lips  are 
taken  as  showing  sociability  and  talkativeness,  and 
whatever  be  the  theory  on  which  such  an  assump- 
tion is  grounded,  we  may  at  least  agree  that 
misanthropes  or  hermits  are  not  usually  depicted 
with  cheeks  and  lips  of  this  description. 

From  infancy  to  age  the  cheeks  change  their 
contour  with  advancing  years.  In  infancy  they 
are  round,  full,  and  soft,  and  appear  to  form  the 
principal  part  of  the  face.  As  the  face  lengthens, 
with  the  growth  of  the  second  teeth,  the  cheeks 
appear  to  become  more  stretched,  firmer,  less 
loose,  soft,  and  rounded ; losing  their  roundness 
still  further  when  called  upon  to  battle  with  the 
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toils  and  sorrows  of  life,  to  bear  the  burden  and 
heat  of  the  day ; and  where  old  age  produces 
sharpness,  hardness,  and  rigidity,  they  finally  be- 
come haggard,  lean,  wrinkled,  and  withered.  Some 
happy,  cheerful,  contented  individuals  indeed  pre- 
serve a roundness  of  facial  contour,  a withered 
and  yet  apple-cheeked  ” species  of  roundness, 
to  advanced  age.  In  reference  to  the  wrinkling 
of  the  cheeks  and  features  in  old  age  Schack 
writes  : — 

“ There  is  a class  of  men  who,  thanks  to  the  mean- 
ness of  their  habitual  desires  and  impulses,  can 
never  attain  any  worthy  elevation,  whose  thoughts 
and  actions  ever  work  in  narrow,  selfish,  egotistical 
grooves,  and  whose  character  is  as  bare  of  sentiment 
or  passion  as  of  intellectual  strength.  Approaching 
old  age,  and  the  gnawing,  fretting  influence  of  time 
give  these  meaningless  faces  somewhat  the  appear- 
ance of  a crumpled  pocket-handkerchief ; the  skin 
becomes  puckered  into  a crowd  of  little  insignificant 
wrinkles,  none  of  which  are  deep  or  bold  enough  to 
form  a characteristic  impress.”  And  with  a view  to 
the  avoidance  of  such  wrinkles — “ All  really  gifted, 
high-minded,  intellectually  gifted  men,  to  whom 
mental  effort  is  no  painful  strain,  retain  a calm, 
placid,  smooth  face  to  extreme  age,  for  it  is  passion 
or  worry  that  wears  out  the  human  frame,  crippling 
and  stunting  soul  and  body.” 

Pale  cheeks,  when  not  occasioned  by  illness  or 
trouble,  according  to  Schack,  show  a cold,  passion- 
less heart,  a stern  or  phlegmatic  nature,  when 
moderately  full  ; the  very  sharp  contour  of  face. 
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whose  penetrating  features  are  sometimes  likened  to 
an  extinct  volcano,  show,  according  to  the  same 
writer,  deep,  powerful,  fiery  passions,  a character 
with  more  elasticity  than  pliancy,  with  more 
passion  than  warm  feeling.  The  thin  cheeks  of 
an  energetic  and  nervose  temperament  show  more 
life  and  colour,  and  are  found  with  brighter  eyes, 
than  is  the  case  with  the  pallid  cheeks  of  sorrow 
or  suffering. 

Cheeks  forming  a straight  or  gently  curved  line 
from  the  eyes  to  the  chin  (without  rugged  pro- 
minences or  depressions),  when  the  face  is  viewed 
half  in  profile,  or,  as  commonly  termed  by  photo- 
graphers, “a  three-quarter  face,”  are,  we  are  told, 
an  infallible  token  of  refinement.  “ Such  a profile 
line  belongs  especially  to  the  Caucasian  race  ; it 
characterized  the  Greeks  at  their  highest  point  of 
elevation  ; it  is  found  in  the  highest  and  aristo- 
cratic circles.  But  the  heavy,  coarse,  projecting 
cheek  and  jaw-bones,  which,  in  conjunction  with 
rugged,  prominent  eye-sockets,  form  an  ignoble, 
irregular  line,  exert  a most  unfavourable  influence 
upon  the  whole  physiognomy,  even  when  the 
remaining  features  are  not  badly  formed.  Such  a 
form  of  cheek  is  common  among  the  lowest  and 
most  degraded  races  of  men — Calmucks,  negroes, 
bushmen,  . . . and  tells  less  of  high  mental  than  of 
mere  physical  qualities.” 

In  civilized  nations  such  cheeks  predominate 
among  the  lowest  orders,  who  have  not  yet  attained 
to  so  much  as  a desire  for  social  or  intellectual 
elevation. 
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Where  the  warm  blood  mantles  in  a dusky  cheek, 
a revengeful  or  retaliative  disposition  is  believed  to 
be  more  frequently  found  than  where  the  face  is 
pale  or  fair  ; Spaniards  and  Italians  are  proverbi- 
ally revengeful.  Although  in  themselves  incapable 
of  gesture,  save  in  the  already  mentioned  muscle 
which  aids  in  drawing  back  the  lips,  yet  the  blush- 
ing cheeks  (as  an  expression  of  emotion)  aid  largely 
in  revealing  the  inner  emotions  and  feelings. 
Blushes,  it  is  true,  are  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  cheek,  the  whole  of  the  face,  ears,  the  scalp 
(where  shown  in  the  parting  of  the  hair),  the  nape 
of  the  neck,  and,  it  is  said,  sometimes  even  the  upper 
part  of  the  chest  or  shoulders,  will  be  affected. 
Diffident,  self-centred  persons  often  show  very 
red  hands ; but  here,  remarks  Darwin,  the  tint 
can  hardly  be  looked  upon  as  a blush.  Both  blind 
and  deaf  persons  have  the  habit  of  blushing.  A 
Circassian  maiden  who  blushes,  it  is  affirmed  by 
Dr.  Burgess,  brings  a higher  price  in  the  slave 
market  ; and  it  is  said  that  should  a negro  be 
wounded  in  the  face  in  such  a manner  as  to  leave  a 
white  cicatrice  when  healed,  this  spot  will  be  observed 
to  flush  and  redden  with  passion  or  shame. 

From  its  purely  involuntary  nature,  the  “tell-tale 
blush  ” is,  in  the  language  of  expression,  in  every 
way  worthy  of  attention.  Here  we  may  scan 
pleasure,  shame,  modesty,  delight,  shyness,  vanity, 
as  well  as  the  more  commonly  accepted  idea  of 
guilt.  In  this  latter,  indeed,  great  caution  and 
circumspection  are  necessary,  for  unless  accom- 
panied by  shame,  guilt  does  not  blush ; inno- 
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cence  when  so  accompanied  does.  Of  all  varieties 
of  human  expression,  as  the  human  interpreter 
of  feeling,  the  palm  must  be  awarded  to  the 
blush,  even  more  than  to  the  smile.  Animals, 
in  some  cases,  as  has  been  said,  evert  their  lips 
during  their  gambols  in  a way  that  might  suggest 
grinning,  but  in  none  of  the  lower  animals  do  we 
find  a trace  of  a blush,  even  in  such  instances  where 
absence  of  exterior  covering  would  allow  such  a 
phenomenon  to  become  visible. 

Infants  flush  with  temper,  or  their  eyes  sparkle 
and  cheeks  become  rosy  with  joy,  but  they  do  not 
blush  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  Some  measure 
of  brain  development,  as  pointed  out  by  Darwin,  is 
essential  to  the  production  of  a genuine  blush  ; 
hence  it  is  unknown  in  infancy,  and  most  rarely  to 
be  met  with  among  idiots.  In  fact,  when  an  idiot 
is  seen  to  blush  he  may  at  once  be  looked  upon  as 
possessing  some  degree  of  mental  capacity,  small 
though  it  be. 

Infantile  wants,  joys,  or  grief  are  purely  and  simply 
animal  in  type  ; and  the  same  may  with  equal  justice 
be  asserted  of  the  unfortunate  beings  whom  arrested 
brain  development  dooms  to  a life  of  idiotcy.  The 
child  mind  and  the  savage  present  many  close 
analogies  ; in  the  limited  horizon  of  aspirations, 
expectations,  hopes,  and  wishes,  in  fondness  for 
gaudy  colours,  love  of  noise,  delight  in  destroying, 
or  in  the  wanton  infliction  of  pain.  Here  blushing 
begins,  and  upon  the  smooth  cheek  of  youth  the 
blush  is  far  more  frequent  than  in  maturity,  or 
upon  the  wrinkled  face  of  age. 
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Women,  says  Darwin,  are  more  prone  to  blush 
than  men,  and  retain  the  habit  to  a more  advanced 
period  of  life.  When  guilt  is  to  be  read  in  the  blush 
of  shame  the  face  is  averted,  the  eyes  cast  down  or 
restless,  sometimes  blinking  of  the  eyes.  There 
appears  to  be  an  impulse  to  escape,  or  hide,  if 
possible.  The  blush  of  innocent  shame  is  fre- 
quently accompanied  by  gestures  of  distress  ; the 
eyebrows  are  corrugated  or  slightly  raised,  the  lips 
and  chin  tremble.  With  blushes  of  delight  the 
eyes  sparkle  ; in  those  of  shyness  they  are  averted, 
or  veiled  by  their  drooping  lids.  The  blush  of 
confusion,  from  whatever  cause,  is  unmistakable ; 
here,  the  whole  person  hoists  signals  of  distress, 
expressing  in  every  look  and  gesture  a mind  ill  at 
ease  ; the  tongue  stammers  in  attempting  to  speak, 
the  face  twitches  and  the  hands  tremble.  Some 
persons  assume  an  air  of  modest  bashfulness  at  will, 
turning  the  head  away  with  downcast  eyes  and  a 
half  smile,  while  by  holding  the  breath  they  succeed 
in  producing  a slight  blush. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  EAR. 

Ears  Animal  and  Human — Idiot,  Satyr,  Goblin  Ears — Ears 
unduly  small — Race  and  the  Ears — Embryo  Ape-ear — 
Pointed  Ears — Well-made  Ears — Shape  of  Ear  and  Out- 
line of  Head — The  Lobe  distinctly  Human — The  Ear  in 
Art — Ear  Gestures — Musical  Ears — Expression  in  Tone 
— Physiognomical  ideas  concerning — Large,  High,  Pro- 
jecting, Well-formed,  Small,  Close-set,  Coarse,  Pendulous, 
Watchful,  Flabby,  Hesitating,  Timid,  Anxious  Ears — 
Thoughtless,  Muscular  Ears — “ The  Ear  of  Wealth  ” — 
Ear  Decorations  and  Deformations. 

In  monkeys  the  cartilage  of  the  ear  is  described 
as  usually  strong,  having  no  fold  behind.  Here  it 
is  minus  a lobule,  and  sometimes  square  above 
and  rounded  off — a form  occasionally  observed  in 
man.  The  ears  of  the  gorilla  and  chimpanzee  are 
(according  to  Topinard)  often  as  well  folded  as 
those  of  man.  An  external  ear  in  birds  would,  in 
Bell’s  opinion,  “ be  at  variance  with  all  that  we 
most  admire  in  the  shape  of  the  bird,  and  in  the 
direction  of  the  feathers,  as  conducing  to  its  rapid 
passage  through  the  air.” 

It  has  been  affirmed,  that  not  one  of  our  domestic 
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animals  can  be  named  which  has  not,  in  some 
country,  drooping  ears  ; for  which  a solution  has 
been  suggested  under  the  hypothesis,  that  in  the 
safe  keeping  of  domestication  the  animal  is  seldom 
alarmed  by  danger,  the  elevating  muscles  of  the 
ear,  “ pricking  ” it  in  token  of  alarmed  attention, 
are  seldom  made  use  of,  and  that  the  drooping  may 
be  ascribed  to  this  disuse. 

In  man  (although  some  persons  are  able  to  move 
the  ears,  and  even  twitch  the  scalp),  pricking  the 
ears  as  a sign  of  attention  is  impossible,  and  large 
pendulous  or  sharp  projecting  ears  characterize  the 
satyr  rather  than  the  man,  for  man,  secure  in  his 
intellectual  superiority  (it  is  well  said),  ‘‘  is  not 
to  be  perpetually  watchful,  or  to  be  startled  and 
alarmed  by  every  noise.” 

Among  congenital  idiots  the  external  ear  is  often 
unshapely,  planted  low  down  and  comparatively 
far  back ; and  Warner’s  observations  appear  to 
favour  the  relationship  supposed  by  most  physi- 
ognomists to  exist  between  a well-folded  ear  and 
intellectual  capability,  when  he  sets  down  asym- 
metry, unequal,  uneven  development  of  the  ears, 
as  very  commonly  observable  in  dull  children. 

A medical  authority  says  — “A  small,  non- 
pendulous  lobe  is  usually  a sign  of  imperfect 
mental  development,  and  is  commonly  met  with 
among  idiots.  The  accepted  explanation  of  this 
fact  is,  that  in  the  embryonic  state  the  lobe  of  the 
ear  and  certain  important  parts  of  the  brain  receive 
their  blood  supply  from  the  same  source,  and  that 
an  insufficiency  of  that  supply  is  followed  by 
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imperfect  development  in  both  regions.  Another 
aural  type  is  the  ear  with  its  helix  or  border  but 
slightly  turned  over.  This  species  is  comparatively 
rare,  but  it  has  been  noticed  in  certain  men  of  high 
intelligence.  The  popular  idea  is,  that  this  peculi- 
arity denotes  unselfishness.  The  ear  set  at  a 
decided  angle  is  commonly  met  with  in  persons  of 
exceptional  ability  ” (^Pall  Mall  Gazette^  November 
9,  1889). 

Taking  the  lower  animals  into  consideration,  we 
find  the  greatest  possible  diversity  in  the  forms  of 
the  external  ear,  and,  to  a certain  extent,  special 
characteristics  associated  with  each  form  ; from 
which  it  has  been  assumed  by  physiognomists,  that 
such  varieties  of  ear  in  man  as,  by  their  size  or 
shape,  suggest  animal  resemblance  must  needs  be 
accompanied  by  the  mental  qualities  usually  per- 
ceived to  belong  to  the  animal  in  question. 

For  instance,  the  lion  has  a small  ear  and  an 
energetic  disposition  ; a certain  smallness  of  ear 
in  man  is  accepted  as  a token  of  mental  energy. 
Long-eared  animals  are  timid  ; a shrinking,  want 
of  independence  may  be  anticipated  with  long 
flabby  ears  in  man.  The  hare  and  donkey  have 
the  upper  part  of  the  ear  extremely  developed  ; 
when  the  upper  part  of  the  human  ear  is  large  and 
high,  expect  stupidity  and  obstinacy;  and  so  on. 
A flat,  badly-folded  ear  ever  partakes  of  a simian 
character,  and  looked  upon  by  physiognomists  as, 
from  its  monkey-like  formation,  betokening  a 
“ tricky  ” disposition,  is  generally  seen  in  sketches 
of  elves,  goblins,  or  imps.  Excessively  small  ears. 
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found  most  frequently  in  women,  are  said  to 
symbolize  deficient  mental  developm.ent,  an  in- 
ability to  “ listen  to  reason  ; ” the  well-proportioned 
ear  averaging  the  nose  in  length. 

The  well-shaped  European  ear  is  oval,  well  folded, 
and  well  defined  in  its  convolutions  ; in  the  negro 
we  find  the  ears  round,  or  inclined  towards  square- 
ness of  outline.  Ears,  according  to  our  notions, 
should  neither  set  flatly  to  the  head,  nor  project 
outwards  unduly,  but  preserve  a happy  medium  in 
this  respect.  Kabyle  and  Berber  ears,  as  a rule, 
set  out  strongly  from  the  head.  Compared  with 
the  European  long  oval,  negro  ears  seem  small, 
broad,  and  badly  curled  ; the  European  lobe  is 
well-formed,  that  of  the  negro  short,  and  scarcely 
detached  from  the  cheek  ; here  too  the  auditory 
opening  is  comparatively  wider. 

In  Kabyles  of  the  province  of  Constantine  the 
lobe  of  the  ear  is  said  to  be  entirely  wanting,  as, 
according  to  Topinard,  “ in  the  religious  fanatics  of 
the  Pyrenees,”  and  occasionally  in  isolated  cases 
in  every  race.  Finn  ears  are  described  by  anthro- 
pologists as  high,  broad,  and  flat  ; Arab  ears  as 
well-shaped,  rather  small,  and  set  close  to  the 
head  ; Tasmanian  as  oval,  with  a thick  lobe. 
Hottentot  ears  are  usually  affirmed  to  be  large, 
and  minus  a lobe,  though  that  of  the  Hottentot 
Venus  forms  a remarkable  exception,  being,  if  we 
may  accept  Cuvier’s  description,  like  that  of  many 
apes,  small,  the  tragus  weak,  and  the  external 
border  almost  obliterated  behind. 

Although  the  organ  of  hearing,  unlike  those  of 
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sight,  smell,  and  taste,  is  placed  in  the  thickness 
of  the  base  of  the  skull,  at  the  side  of  the  head,  and 
not  upon  the  face,  it  may  safely  be  included  in  an 
examination  of  the  elements  of  physiognomy,  on 
account  of  the  diversities  of  expression  which  its 
varieties  of  form  aid  in  contributing  to  both  face 
and  head. 

A brief  examination  of  the  external  ear  (with 
which  alone  we  are  at  present  concerned),  and 
which  is  by  far  the  least  complicated  portion  of 
the  organ,  shows  it  to  be  composed  of  the  so-called 
pavilion,  projecting  part,  or  external  ear  proper, 
and  the  auditory  canal.  The  pavilion  of  the  ear  is 
similar,  as  its  name  implies,  to  the  open  portion 
of  wind  instruments  or  a speaking-trumpet.  It  is 
an  acoustic  horn,  which  gathers  the  sonorous  waves, 
and  conducts  them  to  the  intricacies  of  the  auditory- 
apparatus.  This  outer  ear  consists  of  an  elastic 
cartilaginous  layer  covered  with  a delicate  skin, 
and  curiously  modelled.  Its  border,  rounded  in  its 
upper  portion,  and  folded  back  on  itself,  forms  the 
rim  or  helix,  and  terminates  at  the  lower  portion  in 
the  lobe. 

In  his  Descent  of  Man^  Darwin  has  given  a 
curious  drawing  of  the  foetal  head  of  an  ape,  show- 
ing a pointed  cat-like  ear,  in  which  the  folding 
down  to  the  ape,  or  human,  type  is  but  just  com- 
mencing ; and  he  draws  attention  to  a curious 
prominence  (first  observed  by  a sculptor)  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  rim  of  some  human  ears,  where  a 
slight,  more  or  less  pointed,  projection  on  the  lower 
side  of  the  helix  would  appear  to  point  to  the 
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conclusion  that  the  folding  down  of  the  rim  is 
incomplete,  and  that  its  development  has  been,  in 
such  cases,  arrested  before  the  whole  of  the  ele- 
mentary tip  was  transformed  into  the  ordinary 
smoothly  modelled  rim. 

No  signification  is  attached  by  the  old  physiog- 
nomists to  such  a formation,  which  indeed  seems 
to  have  escaped  their  observation  entirely,  though 
ears,  as  sometimes  seen,  flat  above  and  hardly 
folded  down  at  all,  were  credited  with  sensuality, 
strong  animal  propensities,  and  lack  of  fine  feeling 
or  elevation  of  mind.  Within  the  circle,  or  oval,  of 
the  helix  we  find  the  concha  in  the  centre  of  the 
ear,  bounded  behind  by  the  antihelix,  and  termin- 
ating in  the  auditory  canal.  Two  projections, 
known  as  the  tragus  and  antitragus,  separated  by 
an  elliptical  slope,  protect  the  orifice  of  this  canal, 
and  a down,  which  Le  Pileur  suggests  might  well 
be  called  “ the  lashes  of  the  ear,”  sifts  the  air  as  it 
passes  into  the  organ.  The  well-made,  well-placed 
ear  is  directed  slightly  forward,  projects  a little 
from  the  head,  its  lines  in  beautiful  harmony  with 
the  oval  of  the  face. 

De  Blainville  draws  some  interesting  comparisons 
between  the  curves  of  the  ear  and  those  of  the 
head,  suggesting  a correspondence  between  the 
curve  of  the  upper  part  and  that  of  the  cranium, 
while  the  free  border  of  the  rim  describes  a curve 
parallel  to  that  which  marks  the  temporal  fossa. 
“ When  the  head,”  he  says,  “ is  not  prominent  in 
its  middle  region,  and  the  temporal  fossae  are 
slightly  marked,  the  rim  is  absent ; it  is,  on  the 
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contrary,  broad  and  prominent  when  the  arch  of 
the  skull  overhangs  the  temporal  fossae.”  “The 
concha,”  he  continues,  “ corresponds  with  the  upper 
jaw,  and  is  proportional  to  it ; the  prominence  of 
the  origin  of  the  helix  represents  that  of  the 
zygomatic  arch ; and  lastly,  the  profile  of  the  lobe 
is  like  that  of  the  upper  jaw.”  The  Jobe  of  the 
ear  may  safely  be  regarded  as  distinctly  human^  it 
exists  only  in  man. 

The  artist  finds  in  anatomical  physiology,  and 
in  what  we  may  style  natural  physiognomical 
expression,  useful  hints  and  precise  principles ; 
physiological  expression  belongs  to  art,  as  well  as 
to  science,  and  is  alike  to  each  invaluable.  The 
sculptor  gives  to  Hercules  a massive,  to  Diana 
a small,  energetic,  to  Jove  a noble,  to  Venus  a 
delicate  and  lovely  ear.  He  gives  Silenus  a 
sensual,  the  dancing  Faun  or  Satyr  a large,  sharply- 
pointed  ear,  strictly  animal  in  expression  and  type. 
In  gestures  of  attentive  listening  the  head  is  turned 
to  present  the  ear  in  the  direction  of  the  sound  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  eyes  are  fixed,  as  though 
to  exclude  distracting  objects,  or  partially  closed. 

A deaf  man  usually  supplies  his  deficiency  as 
much  as  may  be  by  watching  the  lips  of  his 
interlocutor  ; and  in  such  cases  the  eyes,  the  face, 
the  entire  head  (from  its  position)  have  all  a 
peculiar,  painful,  easily  recognized  expression  of 
strained  attention.  Even  where  hearing  is  perfect, 
we  naturally  look  at  an  orator  or  singer  when 
interested  or  pleased,  using  the  eyes  as  auxiliaries 
to  the  ears ; the  gestures,  the  expression  of  the 
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face,  would  seem  in  either  instance  necessary  to 
the  full  appreciation  of  eloquence  or  song,  and 
the  lesson  of  a teacher  cannot  be  so  well  grasped, 
so  perfectly  understood,  if  an  obstacle  be  inter- 
posed between  him  and  the  eyes  of  his  listening 
pupil. 

Eyes  have  the  power  of  closing  to  avoid  or  shut 
out  a horrible  sight  ; taste  to  a certain  extent  is 
voluntary,  i.e.  a voluntary  action  is  usually  em- 
ployed in  bringing  the  object  tasted  within  reach 
of  the  tongue,  and  some  considerable  degree  of 
caution  is  exercised  where  there  is  any  suspicion 
that  the  result  will  not  prove  agreeable  ; by  holding 
the  breath,  or  covering  the  nose,  we  escape  an 
unpleasant  smell,  but  the  sense  of  hearing  is  more 
difficult  to  protect  from  annoyance.  “ If  a piercing, 
harsh,  or  discordant  sound  strikes  the  ear,  the  eyes 
close,  and  at  the  same  time  the  lips,  the  nose,  and 
the  whole  face  contract  as  if  the  other  senses  were 
combining  to  protect  the  hearing  from  the  pain  it 
endures,  and  against  which  its  immovable  organ 
cannot  defend  it." 

In  musical  ecstasy  the  features  are  sometimes 
slightly  contracted  into  a smile,  the  eyes,  half-shut, 
closed,  “fixed  agonizingly  upon  the  singer  in  some 
difficult  passage,"  or  enthusiastically  upon  chorus 
or  orchestra.  “ An  ear,"  says  Darwin,  “ to  be 
capable  of  discriminating  noises  must  be  sensitive 
to  musical  notes.  Spiders  are  attracted  by  music  ; 
dogs  howl  when  hearing  particular  tunes.  Human 
song  is  generally  admitted  to  be  the  basis  and 
origin  of  instrumental  music."  The  capacity  of 
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producing  and  the  faculty  of  enjoying  music  of  some 
sort  or  other  may  be  met  with  in  men  of  all  races, 
with  all  varieties  of  ear,  refined  or  coarse,  savage 
or  civilized  alike,  and  this  in  all  ages.  M.  Lartet 
has  described  two  flutes,  fashioned  from  the  bones 
and  horns  of  the  reindeer,  and  found  in  caves 
together  with  flint  tools  and  the  remains  of  extinct 
animals. 

Singing  and  dancing,  or  rhythmic  movements  of 
the  body,  are  said  to  be  practised  by  all,  or  nearly 
all,  the  lowest  races  of  men.  Yet  Darwin  reminds 
us,  that  so  diverse  is  the  taste  of  the  several  races, 
that  our  music  gives  no  pleasure  to  savages,  and 
their  music  is  to  us  in  most  cases  “ hideous  and 
unmeaning.”  That  this  is  the  result  of  education 
and  civilized  taste  appears  to  be  shown  by  the 
fact  that  properly  trained  negroes  and  Hottentots 
have  been  known  to  become  excellent  musicians, 
in  our  sense  of  the  word  ; and  although  their  native 
ditties  hardly  accord  with  our  ideas  of  music, 
Schweinfurth  went  so  far  as  to  express  an  admira- 
tion for  some  simple  melodies  heard  by  him  in 
the  heart  of  Africa.  When  excited,  it  is  said  that 
an  African  negro  often  begins  to  sing,  another 
will  reply  in  song,  “ while  the  company,  as  if  touched 
by  a musical  wave,”  murmur  a chorus  in  perfect 
unison.  Monkeys,  like  many  other  animals,  express 
strong  feelings  in  different  tones — pain  and  fear 
by  high  notes  ; anger  or  impatience  by  low. 

In  all  nations  the  majority  of  songs  are  love- 
songs.  A greater  intensity  of  feeling  can  be  con- 
centrated into  a simple  musical  note  “ than  in 
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pages  of  writing.”  With  Herbert  Spencer,  we  feel 
that  “ music  arouses  dormant  sensibilities  of  which 
we  had  not  conceived  the  possibility,  and  do  not 
know  the  meaning ; ” with  Richter,  that  in  its 
mystical  language  “ it  tells  of  things  we  have  not 
seen,  and  shall  not  see.”  “ The  sensations  and 
ideas  excited  in  us  by  music,  or  expressed  by  the 
cadences  of  oratory,”  according  to  Darwin,  “ appear 
from  their  vagueness,  yet  depth,  like  mental  rever- 
sions to  the  emotions  and  thoughts  of  a long-past 
age.”  “ The  impassioned  orator,  bard,  or  musician,” 
he  says  later  on,  “ when  with  his  varied  tones 
and  cadences  he  excites  the  strongest  emotions 
in  his  hearers,  little  suspects  that  he  uses  the 
same  means  by  which  his  half-human  ancestors 
long  ago  roused  each  other’s  ardent  passions  during 
their  courtship  and  rivalry.” 

Dr.  Blacklock  held  the  opinion  that  the  first 
language  among  men  was  music,  and  Mr.  Chauncey 
Wright  attributes  the  largeness  of  the  brain  in  man 
relatively  to  his  body,  compared  with  that  of  the 
lower  animals,  chiefly  to  the  early  use  of  some 
simple  form  of  language — “ that  wonderful  engine 
which  affixes  signs  to  all  sorts  of  objects  and 
quantities,  and  excites  trains  of  thought  which 
would  never  arise  from  the  mere  impression  of  the 
senses,  or  if  they  did  arise  could  not  be  followed 
out.” 

Seeing  then  the  importance  of  the  ear,  in  its 
external  form,  as  an  aid  to  expression,  and  its 
still  higher  importance  in  conveying  to  the  brain 
tones,  cadences,  inflections,  and  words,  with  a 
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corresponding  influence  upon  the  nerve  centres 
and  mental  life,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  the 
attention  of  physiognomists  has  been  strongly 
directed  to  this  organ,  and  that  they  believed  its 
conformation  to  denote  musical  power,  memory, 
energy,  courage,  refinement,  and  sensibility. 

Some  have  looked  upon  the  size  of  the  ear  as 
indicating  its  greater  capability,  others  ascribed  its 
susceptibility  to  tones  and  impressions  greatly  to 
its  thinness  and  delicacy,  instancing  acute  sense  of 
hearing  and  thin  ears  in  the  hare,  cat,  mouse,  &c. ; 
one  old  physiognomist  going  so  far  as  to  argue, 
that  the  degree  of  the  projection  of  the  ear 
doubtless  contributes  to  the  more  ready  collection 
of  impressions  ; yet  projecting  ears,  being  as  a rule 
turned  forwards,  more  nearly  resemble  the  ears  of 
the  lower  animals,  and  must  be  looked  upon  as 
adapted  chiefly  to  impressions  from  before,  since 
they  are  incapable  of  turning,  like  those  of 
quadrupeds,  at  will  in  any  direction,  and  “ hence 
such  ears  arc  defective  and  inferior  to  the  closely- 
set,  more  beautiful  form,  by  means  of  which  im- 
pressions from  various  directions  are  more  easily 
received.” 

An  ear  long  from  the  upper  margin  to  the  lobe 
will,  it  is  said,  bear  most  relation  to  the  elevation 
and  depression,  or  intensity  of  sound;  while,  on 
the  principle  of  antithesis,  the  contrary  formation, 
wide  or  comparatively  broad  ears,  bear  most  rela- 
tion to  the  diffusion,  breadth,  or  permanence  of 
sound.  In  support  of  which  it  has  been  suggested. 
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that  animals  with  sharply-pointed  ears  generally 
have  shrill,  high,  sharp  voices  ; and  that  those  of 
animals  with  shorter,  proportionately  broader  ears 
are,  as  a rule,  pitched  in  a lower  key. 

There  is  a peculiarity  connected  with  the  sense 
of  hearing  which  deserves  at  least  a passing 
reference.  Some  degree  of  mental  effort  is  neces- 
sary if  we  would  ascertain  the  direction  from  which 
a scent  reaches  us,  and  the  eyes  must  of  necessity 
be  directed  towards  any  object  from  whence  we 
derive  a visual  impression  ; but  we  can  to  a certain 
extent  judge  both  the  distance  and  direction  of 
sounds  without  the  slightest  effort,  and  without 
turninsT  the  head — a circumstance  which  has  been 
accounted  for  under  the  supposition  that  the 
strength  of  the  vibration  must  be  unequal  on  the 
two  sides  of  the  head. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  a person  deaf  in  one  ear  is 
frequently  mistaken  as  to  the  direction  of  sounds  ; 
and  any  one  who  has  suffered  from  temporary 
deafness  from  cold,  &c.,  must  have  noticed  the 
confusing  effect  of  the  buzz  of  conversation  from 
many  voices  in  a crowded  room,  and  how  inability 
to  correctly  gauge  the  direction  of  sound  has  given 
the  sensation  and  inconvenience  of  absolute 
deafness. 

Schack  found  something  animal,  something  lurk- 
ing or  demonic  in  large,  high,  projecting  ears  ; some- 
thing classical,  noble,  and  purely  human  in  ears 
well-formed,  small,  and  lying  close.  “ As  in  art  all 
that  is  beautiful  and  expressive  in  form  finds  its 
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way  to  the  soul  through  the  eye,  so  the  ear  stands 
its  servant  in  bringing  to  it  all  the  delightful 
sounds  of  melody  and  harmony;”  and  later  on 
he  continues — “ Large,  well-formed,  prominent  ears, 
accompanying  a delicately-formed  face,  impart  to 
it  somewhat  of  the  characteristic  expression  of  the 
hare,  weasel,  or  cat.  . . . Large,  coarse,  pendulous 
ears  remind  us  of  the  pig.  . . . As  a rule  the  pro- 
jecting ears,  which  catch  sounds  much  more  readily 
than  the  close-pressed,  give  a watchful,  alert  look 
to  the  face.  . . . Flabby,  pendulous  ears  denote 
stolidity.  . . . Hesitation  is  shown  by  inordinately 
large  ears,  which  are  most  strongly  curved  at  the 
upper  part ; . . . ears  which  also  show  in  many 
cases  timidity.  . . . More  power  is  shown  by  large 
ears  curved  below,  with  a hanging  lobe,  but  less 
mobility.  . . . Over-carefulness,  worry,  and  petty 
anxieties  are  often  found  with  disproportionately 
small  ears.” 

Schack  relegates  the  faculty  of  comprehension 
to  the  ear,  maintaining  that  as  a man  hears  so  will 
he  mentally  grasp  an  idea,  hold  it,  and  utilize  it ; 
at  least  there  is  often  an  inclination  to  touch  the 
ears,  or  behind  them,  when  comprehension  is  at 
fault,  as  well  as  to  rub  them  in  moments  of 
irritation,  hesitation,  or  perplexity.  Ears  very 
flat  to  the  head  are  said  to  show  probably  slight 
deafness,  and  often  a weak  memory  ; a strong 
memory,  and  musical  gifts,  or  a love  of  music 
belonging  to  projecting  ears.  But  all  sweeping 
assertions  are  dangerous  : projecting  ears  may  con- 
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stantly  be  met  with  utterly  insensible  to  the  charms 
of  the  “ concord  of  sweet  sounds  ” ; flatly-formed 
ears  and  exquisite  musical  taste. 

Voltaire  may,  however,  be  instanced  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  desire  an  authentic  example 
of  the  absolutely  unmusical  ear.  As  is  well  known, 
Voltaire  hated  music  and  made  no  secret  of  his 
aversion,  so  that  his  ears  may  be  safely  contrasted 
with  those  of  Mendelssohn,  Bach,  Beethoven,  by 
any  sufficiently  interested  in  the  question  of  ex- 
ternal musical  or  unmusical  ears  to  take  the  trouble 
of  doing  so.  Thoughtlessness  and  levity  are  said 
by  many  old  physiognomists  to  be  shown  by 
extremely  close-set  ears  ; though,  as  some  compen- 
sation for  such  imputations,  persons  with  this  type 
of  ear  are  also  described  as  very  courageous.  A 
short  ear,  with  a rough,  low  forehead  is  taken  as 
promising  more  muscularity  than  intellectuality. 
When  taken  as  expressing  timidity,  long  narrow 
ears  should  always  be  found  with  a slender,  long 
neck. 

An  American  writer  on  the  subject  has  given 
some  peculiar  notions  about  the  ear  ; or  more  espe- 
cially about  a certain  type  of  ear  which,  in  the 
writer’s  opinion,  predestined  its  owner  to  wealth. 
Of  the  ear  in  general  he  asks,  “ Did  you  ever  look 
a long  time  at  anybody’s  ear.?  ” continuing — “ Try 
it  some  idle  moment,  and  you  will  find  that  the 
‘ volute  to  the  human  capital,’  pleasing  enough  at 
first  sight,  becomes  after  a while  an  appalling,  a 
horrible  feature.  The  thing  is  so  senseless  and 
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unmeaning,  or  rather  the  meaning  of  all  those 
curves,  gulfs,  prominences,  depressions,  ridges,  and 
lastly,  that  frightful  shaft  or  tunnel  which  leads  into 
the  very  brain  itself — the  meaning  of  all  these  is  so 
far  beyond  your  ken,  that  the  outward  ear  gazed 
at  attentively  for  many  minutes  becomes  an  awful 
and  distracting  thing.’' 

There  is,  the  writer  observes,  an  almost  infinite 
variety  of  ears,  and  each  of  these  ears,  according 
to  the  physiological  law  that  “ form  indicates 
function,”  has  (at  least  in  his  opinion)  a precise 
though  as  yet  imperfectly  ascertained  value  as  a 
sign  or  indication  of  character.  In  his  view  the 
ear,  as  to  its  shape,  is  not  an  accidental,  purposeless 
appendage,  but  an  index  of  the  natural  disposition, 
“ and  as  accurate  an  index  as  the  eye  or  the  mouth.” 
In  a man  “ a little  pinched  ear,  driven  as  it  were 
into  the  head,”  at  once  gives  this  physiognomist 
an  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  owner’s  character — 
“the  mean-eared  man,”  according  to  his  dictum, 
“ is  mean  at  bottom,  and  will  for  ever  remain  mean, 
in  spite  of  the  decorous  restraint  which  society  has 
imposed  upon  him.”  And  passing  more  particularly 
to  the  ear  predestining  to  wealth  (according  to  his 
notions),  goes  so  far  as  to  gravely  maintain  that 
without  a certain  conformation  of  the  external  ear, 
you  cannot  accumulate  and  retain  money,  although 
you  may  make  it,  and  that  with  this  same  conform- 
ation you  cannot  help  making  it. 

The  ear  of  the  man  who,  beginning  life  with 
nothing,  or  the  proverbial  half-crown,  works  his 
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way  Up  to  a large  fortune  by  dint  of  industry, 
coupled  with  prudence  and  sagacity,  is  described 
by  this  facetious  writer  somewhat  in  these  terms — 
Neither  a little  bit  of  a contemptible  affair  some- 
thing like  a withered  interrogation  point,  nor  a 
great  flap  ear  like  an  elephant’s ; not  slanting 
backwards,  not  a red,  inflamed,  ripe-tomato  ear, 
nor  a thin,  skinny,  translucent  ear ; not  lacking  the 
scroll  on  the  outer  margin,  and  looking  as  though 
smoothed  out  with  a flat-iron  ; not  minus  a lobe, 
but  rather  a fleshy,  large  ear,  of  a healthy,  not  too 
pale  colour,  not  slanting  backward,  but  straight  up 
and  down  ; lying  close,  but  not  too  close  to  the 
head  ; symmetrical  and  well-developed  in  all  its 
parts,  and  inclined  to  be  hairy  as  age  advances. 
A large  ear,  long  but  not  narrow,  developed  equally 
in  all  its  proportions,  one  that  “ impresses  you 
favourably  as  an  honest  ear,  begets  confidence  and 
deserves  it.” 

The  rather  small,  closely-set,  Arab  ears,  notwith- 
standing the  assumptions  of  the  majority  of  old 
physiognomists  concerning  this  type,  are  well  known 
to  be  excessively  acute  and  keen  in  detecting  sound. 
Round  ears,  with  clumsily  or  badly — i.e.  imperfectly 
— developed  convolutions  will  be  frequently  ob- 
served in  dull,  apathetic  individuals.  High,  round, 
or  oval  heads  usually  show  comparatively  small, 
narrow,  long  ears ; angular  skulls  an  ape-like 
pointed  ear ; round,  flat,  wide  heads,  short  broad 
ears. 

Despretz  sets  the  most  acute  sound  perceivable 
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by  the  human  ear  at  73700  vibrations  per  second  ; 
Savart  sets  the  lowest  at  sixteen,  ordinarily  reckoned 
at  thirty-two. 

Among  European  nations,  although  the  custom 
of  decorating  the  ear  with  earrings  prevails  in 
the  highest  as  in  the  lowest  grades  of  society,  and 
is  occasionally  adopted  by  men,  it  is  universally 
decreed  that  the  perforation  for  the  insertion 
of  such  ornaments  shall  be  as  small  as  possible. 
Among  savage  nations  taste  differs  in  this  respect ; 
here  the  size  of  the  hole  appears  to  be  of  no 
consequence  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  but 
rather  the  larger  the  better,  as  giving  more  space 
for  the  insertion  of  a large  collection  of  valuable, 
useful,  or  simply  curious  objects.  Farini’s  Zulus, 
when  in  London,  carried  cigars  in  their  ears.  Cook 
in  his  Voyages  instances  a man  of  the  island  of 
Mangea  who  habitually  carried  a large  knife 
through  a hole  in  the  lobe  of  his  right  ear  ; and 
when  first  visited  by  Europeans,  New  Zealanders  of 
both  sexes  were  found  with  holes  bored  through 
the  ears,  and  enlarged  by  continual  stretching  till 
the  lobes  served  the  purpose  of  pockets.  Thrust 
through,  or  hanging  from  them,  it  is  said,  were  the 
nails  and  teeth  of  deceased  relatives,  feathers, 
bones,  sticks,  talc,  chisels,  bodkins,  teeth  of  dogs, 
shells,  &c. ; and  some  iron  nails  presented  by  the 
English  sailors  were  forthwith  immediately  added 
to  the  miscellaneous  collection. 

In  his  Fashion  in  Deformity,  Flower  describes 
many  curious  cases  of  ear  adornment,  rim  pierced 
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for  the  insertion  of  straws,  &c.  &c. ; but  perhaps 
nothing  more  outlandish  than  the  man  of  New 
Guinea  quoted  by  Wilfred  Power,  who  positively 
declares  that  the  lobes  of  this  man’s  ears  had  been 
so  perpetually  stretched  and  extended  by  the 
constant  insertion  of  objects,  more  or  less  weighty 
and  bulky,  till  at  last  “they  formed  two  great 
pendant  rings  of  skin  through  which  he  could 
easily  pass  his  arms.” 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  HEAD. 

Rational  and  Scientific  contrasted  with  Quack  Phrenology — 
* Localization  of  Faculty — Influence  of  Brain-organs  on  the 
Head — Health — Moderation  of  Gall’s  Views — Infant 
Head — Development — Structure  of  Cranium — Insensi- 
bility of  the  Brain — Human  and  Animal  Heads — Brain 
Convolutions — The  Head  affected  by  Illness,  Circulation, 
Religion,  Education,  Inheritance — Ancient  and  Modern 
Heads — Mind  and  the  Head — Proportions  of  Head  and 
Body — Civilization  and  the  Head — Prehistoric  Heads — 
Race  and  the  Head — Sex  and  the  Head — Brain  Growth 
and  Decadence — Ratio  of  European  Brain  Weights — 
Heaviest  Human  Brain — Typical  Savage  and  Civilized 
Heads — Influence  of  External  Factors  on  the  Head — 
Concussion — “Old  Heads  on  Young  Shoulders” — Acci- 
dental and  Artificial  Deformations — Heads  out  of  Propor- 
tion with  the  Body — Heads  of  Giants  and  Dwarfs — 
Sensible  and  Stupid  Heads — High  and  wide  Heads — 
Youth  of  the  Head — Head  Gestures — Typical  and 
Characteristic  Heads — Tenets  of  the  New  Physiognomical- 
Phrenology. 

While  entirely  agreeing  with  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  that  you  may  as  easily  tell  the  amount 
of  money  in  an  iron  safe  by  fumbling  the  knobs, 
as  tell  the  quantity  and  quality  of  a man’s 
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sense  by  feeling  the  “bumps”  on  his  head,  rational 
physiognomy,  nevertheless,  finds  in  the  external 
form  of  the  head  a valuable  addition  to  the  general 
expression  ; an  evidence  of  race  and  racial  mixtures  ; 
and  a witness  to  the  activity  and  inaction  of  the 
nerve  centres,  upon  which,  as  already  insisted,  the 
form  of  the  body  as  a whole  so  largely  depends. 

No  part  of  the  body,  among  individuals,  nation- 
alities, races,  classes,  and  families,  so  differs  as 
the  head  ; and  while  utterly  and  completely  reject- 
ing the  whims,  vagaries,  and  absurd,  fanciful, 
speculative  theories  of  the  so-called  science  of 
phrenology,  we  may  safely  state  that,  as  is  the  case 
with  face  and  form,  so  certain  forms  of  head  are 
in  our  minds  involuntarily  associated  with  certain 
peculiarities  of  spirit,  mind,  and  will  power. 

The  head  as  well  as  the  face  develops  itself 
undoubtedly  in  accordance  with  the  proportions 
and  activity  of  the  brain  organs.  “ There  is 
nothing  unreasonable  in  a phrenology  (a  doctrine 
or  science  of  the  human  mind  as  connected 
with  the  supposed  organs  of  thought  or  passion 
in  the  brain,  and  the  form  of  the  skull) — a 
phrenology  which  clings  to  firm  facts,  and  is 
based  upon  the  sure  foundation  that  the  form  of 
the  skull  depends  on  the  development  of  different 
organs  of  the  brain.  But  every  phrenological 
system,  however  ingenious,  which  makes  arbitrary 
divisions  of  the  skull,  unmindful  of  the  results  of 
physiological  researches  into  the  brain,  misses  its 
aim,  and  launches  off  into  the  uncertain  hazy  realms 
of  conjecture  ” (Reich). 
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Phrenology  therefore  may  be  defined  as  of  two 
kinds — the  scientific  and  the  quack,  and  readily 
distinguished.  Scientific  phrenology  cautiously 
proceeds  with  the  accurate  results  of  physiology, 
the  carefully  noted  observations  of  anthropology 
and  psychopathology. 

Quack  phrenology,  on  the  contrary,  wildly  throws 
all  scientific  teaching  to  the  winds  ; it  concerns  itself 
merely  with  fragments  of  Gaiks  and  Spurzheim’s 
dicta,  with  the  phrenology  of  the  old  physiogno- 
mists. 

The  anatomy  of  brain  and  skull  will  here  be 
glanced  at  as  briefly  as  possible,  some  few  remarks 
upon  structural  points  being  absolutely  essential  to 
the  elucidation  of  the  subject.  And  first,  the  brain 
organs,  in  regard  to  their  influence  upon  the  form 
of  the  skull,  must  be  divided  into  two  distinct 
classes — those  which  act  directly  and  determinately, 
and  those  whose  action  is  indirect  and  less  pro- 
nounced ; a distinction  unknown  to  the  great 
majority  of  unscientific  phrenologists,  who  held  that 
all  the  individualities  of  the  physical  life  expressed 
themselves  indiscriminately  and  unconditionally 
upon  the  form  of  the  skull — in  which  lies  the  error 
of  the  ordinary  cranioscopist. 

Again,  the  developing  brain  extends  not  only  to 
the  arch  of  the  skull,  but  also  to  its  base,  so  that  it 
is  impossible  for  the  most  careful  examination  of 
the  outer  head  to  reveal  the  whole  of  the  brain  to 
us,  with  all  the  moral  and  intellectual  peculiarities 
supposed  to  appertain  thereto.  And,  lastly,  some- 
thing still  remains  to  show  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
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gaining  a clue  from  the  connection  between  the 
inner  self  and  the  shape  of  the  head  (for  the  sake 
of  argument,  assuming  such  to  exist),  in  that  the 
outward  surface  of  the  skull  does  not  always,  or  in 
all  places,  correspond  with  the  inner. 

Fundamentally  it  is  necessary,  in  taking  the  head 
of  any  individual  into  consideration,  to  examine 
the  general  state  of  health,  and  more  particularly  to 
ascertain  whether  there  is  likely  to  be  a predisposi- 
tion to  rickets,  or  to  any  disease  which  would  tend 
directly  or  indirectly  to  influence  the  bones  of  the 
skull.  Sometimes,  exclaims  Reich,  we  may  find 
a man  with  a head  like  a potato,  and  yet  whose 
spiritual  thought  life  is  relatively  complete  ; and 
we  may  encounter  criminals  and  moral  cripples 
with  outwardly  the  best-formed  head. 

Gall  himself,  the  so-called  Father  of  Phrenology, 
was  far  more  prudent  in  pushing  matters  to  extremes 
than  has  been  the  case  with  the  majority  of  his 
disciples.  After  pointing  out  the  impossibility  of 
obtaining  an  accurate  index  to  the  places  of  certain 
brain  convolutions  from  an  inspection  of  the  exterior 
of  the  skull,  and  showing  how,  in  many  cases,  the 
outward  surface  does  not  correspond  with  the  inner, 
he  observes — “ It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  lack 
of  parallelism  of  the  two  bony  surfaces  of  the  skull 
will  hinder  the  observation  of  the  development  of 
certain  portions  of  the  brain.”  Yet,  according  to 
Reich,  if  one  knows  the  normal  variation  of  the  two 
bony  surfaces  of  the  skull  arch,  there  will  be,  among 
ordinary  healthy  individuals,  no  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining general  development  of  the  brain.  Here 
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the  whole  development  of  the  skull  comes  into 
consideration.  At  least  we  may  accept  the  pro- 
portions of  the  head  as  premising  a corresponding 
proportionate  brain-weight,  and  safely  conclude 
that  the  weight  of  the  brain  increases,  to  a certain 
extent,  with  its  activity — in  a word,  with  the  intelli- 
gence. 

As  will  be  seen  later  on,  there  are  exceptions,  and 
that  extremes  of  size  or  smallness  in  proportion  to 
the  stature  and  general  bulk  afford  no  favourable 
indications  of  strength,  vitality,  or  intelligence.  In 
infancy  the  head  is  peculiarly  elongated  or  oval, 
being  longest  from  the  forehead  to  the  occiput,  the 
cranium  is  relatively  large  in  comparison  with  the 
face,  while,  owing  to  the  projection  of  the  back  of 
the  head  at  this  early  age,  the  neck  appears  dispro- 
portionately small.  An  infant  has  been  said  to  be 
“ all  head  and  no  mind.”  The  sensitive  organism 
is  there,  with  all  its  nerve  centres  and  muscles  ; 
Calderwood  also  admits  that  the  mind  is  there, 
though  awaiting  brain  development  as  a pre-requi- 
site for  mental  development.  The  brain  grows 
with  the  growth  of  the  head  until  it  attains  its  full 
size,  and  “ mental  development,”  says  the  same 
writer,  “ begins  where  personal  observation  begins, 
and  it  takes  a more  formal  start  when  the  full  size 
of  the  brain  admits  of  a regular  amount  of  work 
being  done  from  day  to  day  bearing  upon  personal 
education.” 

The  cranium  proper  consists  of  eight  bones,  four 
middle  and  symmetrical,  known  to  anatomists  as 
the  occipital,  sphenoid,  ethnoid,  and  frontal,  and 
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two  lateral  pairs,  the  parietal  and  the  temporal. 
The  large  flat  portion  of  the  occipital,  temporal, 
and  frontal,  is  called  the  squamous  portion 
{ecaille).  These  bones  come  under  the  denomination 
of  flat  bones.  The  frontal  bone  is  divided  exter- 
nally into  two  portions,  the  superior  and  the 
inferior.  To  the  superior  belong  the  temporal 
ridges  which  give  insertion  to  the  temporal  muscle, 
and  also  the  frontal  eminences,  nearer  the  median 
line  ; the  inferior  belongs  to  the  face. 

In  animals  the  bones  of  the  head  are  constructed 
after  the  same  model  as  in  man,  though  here 
certain  parts  of  them  are  more  or  less  developed  ; 
some  natures  by  closing  slowly  leave  certain  por- 
tions of  the  bone  isolated  ; others,  becoming  con- 
solidated early,  diminish  the  number  of  bones. 
Man  at  his  full  development  is  said  to  have  the 
smallest  number  of  bones ; the  rodents  at  birth 
the  greatest. 

According  to  Meckel,  the  two  portions  of  the 
temporal  bone  (squamous  and  petrous)  which,  as  a 
rule,  remain  distinct  in  mammalia,  are,  with  one 
possible  exception,  united  in  men  and  monkeys. 
The  brain  itself — the  organ  through  which  every 
impression  must  be  conveyed  before  it  is  perceived 
— is  absolutely  insensible.  That  part  of  our 
brain  which,  if  disturbed  or  diseased,  takes  away 
our  consciousness,  is,  as  Bell  observes,  “ as  insensible 
as  the  leather  of  our  shoe  ! ” affirming  that  it  may 
be  touched,  handled,  or  even  may  have  a portion 
cut  off  “without  interrupting  the  patient  in  the 
sentence  he  is  uttering.” 
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In  man  the  brain  case  is  comparatively  large 
and  placed  above  the  face  ; in  quadrupeds  it  con- 
stantly assumes  a more  backward  position,  and  its 
size  decreases  ; in  monkeys  both  size  and  position 
may  be  described  as  intermedial.  Various  methods 
have  been  adopted  to  arrive  at  an  estimate  of 
cranial  capacity — as  filling  the  skull  with  sand, 
grain,  or  fine  shot,  &c. 

In  man  we  find  the  head  naturally  in  equilibrium 
upon  the  spinal  column,  and  in  its  earliest  stages 
of  development  anatomists  tell  us  that  the  surface 
of  the  human  brain  is  smooth.  The  fissures 
appear  first,  then  the  sulci.  At  the  seventh  month 
the  convolutions  are  simple  but  formed  ; at  birth 
it  is  the  same  with  the  folds  ; at  a later  period  the 
whole  is  completed.  The  convolutions  become 
enlarged  and  more  complex  as  age  advances,  in 
proportion  to  the  activity  which  the  organ  exhibits. 
In  any  individual,  or  any  race,  large  and  simple 
convolutions  may  be  taken  as  a sign  of  idiotcy, 
or  weak  intellect ; and  small  convolutions  with 
numerous  foldings  (as  shown  by  examination  of 
the  brain  of  Gauss,  &c.)  as  the  token  of  large 
intellectual  capacity — conclusions  founded  on  the 
careful  study  of  the  brains  of  monkeys,  embryos, 
infants,  and  of  idiots  with  simple  convolutions. 

In  man  the  brain  is  more  or  less  elongated  in 
form,  and  ovoid  at  its  anterior  extremity.  Many 
propositions  have  at  different  times  been  started 
in  reference  to  the  processes  of  thought  in  con- 
nection with  brain  convolutions.  Desmoulins 
remarks — “ The  number  and  perfection  of  the 
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intellectual  faculties,  in  species  as  in  individuals, 
are  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  hemispheres, 
and  this  is  in  direct  ratio  to  the  number  and 
depth  of  the  convolutions.”  Another  hypothesis 
was  hazarded  by  M.  Dareste,  that  the  convolutions 
were  developed  in  a direct  ratio  to  the  stature,  and 
consequently  that  among  the  smaller  species  the 
brain  would  most  frequently  be  found  smooth. 
An  idea  most  contemptuously  scouted  by  Gratio- 
let,  who  writes — “ Neither  the  stature  nor  the  bulk 
of  the  body  has  anything  to  do  with  the  question  ; 
the  smallest  dog  has  more  convolutions  than  the 
most  gigantic  kangaroo,  the  seal  more  than  the 
ox.” 

Man,  the  orang,  chimpanzee,  seal,  bear,  dog,  and 
elephant  are  cited  as  showing  the  most  complex 
convolutions ; with  which  convolutions,  we  may 
agree  with  Topinard,  the  amount  of  intelligence 
in  mammalia  is  assuredly  in  direct  proportion. 
Although  Reich  does  not  look  upon  the  general 
form  of  the  skull  as  solely  conditional  upon  the 
development  of  separate  organs  of  the  brain,  yet, 
in  his  opinion,  these  doubtless  give  the  decision. 
“It  is  acknowledged,”  he  said,  “that  men  with 
decided  moral  and  physical  peculiarities  attain  a 
certain  corresponding  form  of  skull,  and  that 
among  distinct  groups  of  mental  peculiarities  dis- 
tinct portions  of  the  skull  determinately  predomi- 
nate ; ” arguing  upon  these  grounds,  that  careful 
examination  of  the  skull  will  reveal  a general 
agreement  between  the  groups  of  brain  organs  and 
the  form  of  the  head-bones,  or  at  least  putting 
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forward  the  idea  as  the  scientific  foundation  of  a 
temperate  phrenology. 

It  is  maintained,  that  one  and  the  same  forma- 
tion of  skull  with  various  temperaments  will  have 
a totally  different  mental  life  ; and  that  the  form 
of  the  skull  is  intimately  related  to  the  tempera- 
ment, and  shares  its  variations  ; that  with  a heavy, 
sanguine,  cold,  or  genial  temperament  the  mental 
life  varies,  and  “ even  as  a man  is  impetuous, 
deliberate,  emotional,  or  hasty,  according  to  the 
rapidity  or  languidness  with  which  the  blood 
courses  through  brain  and  body,  the  strength  or 
weakness  of  the  pulse,”  and  the  strength  of  pulsa- 
tion, is  said  to  vary  in  accordance  with  the  tem- 
perament ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  circulatory 
conditions  vary  at  different  times  in  the  same 
individual,  and  by  affecting  the  brain  touch  the 
mental  life. 

Health,  we  all  know,  exerts  a continual  influence 
on  physical  activity,  not  only  affecting  the  nourish- 
ment and  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  but  influenc- 
ing the  very  functions  of  the  brain  organs,  and  any 
one  who  has  experienced  the  effects  of  illness,  or 
who  has  watched  those  effects  in  others,  must  be 
well  aware  how  deeply,  under  such  circumstances, 
the  mental  conditions  are  disturbed,  how  com- 
pletely changed  from  their  normal  state ; how 
liveliness  gives  place  to  gloom,  placidity  to  petu- 
lance, cheerfulness  to  complaining,  gentleness  to 
harshness  and  irritability,  the  calm  judgment  to 
unreasonableness,  to  whimsical  freaks  and  fancies, 
and  so  on.  But  the  power  of  changing  the  mental 
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life  is  by  no  means  exclusively  confined  to  sickness. 
Religion  and  education,  according  to  Reich,  act 
upon  the  structure  of  the  brain  itself,  and  thus 
contribute  much  to  the  formation  of  the  skull. 
Reich  indeed  goes  so  far  as  to  assert,  that  the  form 
of  religion,  education,  or  government  exercises  so 
decided  an  influence  upon  the  brain,  and  from 
thence  upon  the  skull,  producing  such  distinct 
types,  that  any  religion,  education,  or  government 
not  consonant  with  the  natural  brain  conditions, 
must  necessarily  injure  its  development,  and  by 
continued  action  induce  alterations  in  the  form  of 
brain  and  skull. 

In  free  countries,  he  reminds  us,  religion,  educa- 
tion, and  government  are  the  spontaneous  outcome 
of  the  normal  brain  development,  corresponding 
with  it  and  with  the  shape  of  the  head ; but  if  a 
nation  loses  its  independence,  if  it  is  brought  under 
an  adverse  yoke,  and  burdened  with  social  ills  and 
economic  evils,  then  both  the  political  and  moral 
conditions  of  its  life  are  changed,  and  consequently 
the  proportions  of  the  different  brain  organs  are 
altered — changes  not  observed  immediately,  as  in 
the  face,  but  after  the  lapse  of  some  few  generations. 

Men,  it  is-  also  said,  who  have  inherited  har- 
monious forms  of  skull,  and  noble  qualities  of 
mind  and  heart,  experience  many  alterations  of 
physiognomy  in  varying  circumstances  of  life — 
modifications,  however,  which  hardly  denote  deep- 
seated  changes,  but  rather  superficial  alterations  in 
the  functions  of  the  brain  organs  ; for  the  outward 
expression  of  unfavourable  conditions  of  life  does 
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not  reveal  itself  at  once,  but  in  the  course  of  suc- 
cessive generations  becomes  constantly  more  and 
more  defined.  The  expression  first  degenerates, 
then  the  features,  finally  the  form  of  the  head  itself. 
On  the  one  side  mental  activity,  on  the  other  the 
action  of  the  several  muscles  affixed  to  the  skull, 
have  much  to  do  in  determining  the  shape  of  the 
head. 

Everywhere  we  find  differences  in  brain,  as  well 
as  in  muscular  activity,  and  although  peculiarities 
in  the  form  of  the  head,  as  well  as  of  individual 
features,  may  unquestionably  be  inherited,  Reich 
unhesitatingly  affirms  that  “ these  will  be  per- 
petuated only  so  long  as  the  conditions  of  life 
continue  the  same;”  quoting  Pierre  Beraud  to  the 
effect  that  there  is  a certain  activity  inherent  in  a 
race,  a province,  a town,  shown  in  the  indications 
of  the  bodily  form,  and  assisting  the  race  to  main- 
tain its  distinct  characteristics.  Craniologists  find 
considerable  differences  when  comparing  ancient 
Roman  heads  with  the  modern  Italian  type  ; differ- 
ences attributable  to  mixture  of  races  as  well  as 
to  the  influence  of  changed  social  and  political 
conditions.  But  ancient  Roman  differ,  it  is  said, 
from  modern  Italian  skulls  in  capacity  as  well 
as  in  form  ; the  case  being  the  same  between 
those  of  ancient  and  modern  Greece.  Setting  the 
skull  index  of  ancient  Greece  at  737,  Jos.  Barnard 
Davis  puts  those  of  the  modern  Greeks  at  82*0 ; 
and  Mantegazza  found  more  difference  still  in  the 
Roman  and  Italian. 

Anthropologists  appear  agreed  that  comparison 
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of  the  skulls  of  a people  at  different  epochs  of  the 
world’s  history,  and  of  national  growth,  brings  to 
light  great  variations,  both  as  a whole  and  in  indi- 
vidual parts;  citing  in  confirmation  of  their  views 
the  well-known  examination  of  a large  number  of 
Parisian  skulls  by  Paul  Broca,  between  the  twelfth 
and  nineteenth  centuries.  Broca  sets  the  capacity 
of  the  early  skulls  at  an  average  of  1425*98,  and 
those  of  more  recent  times  at  1461  *53  cubic  centi- 
metres. A still  greater  difference  between  the 
skulls  of  prosperous  and  educated  nineteenth-cen- 
tury denizens  of  Paris,  and  those  of  their  neglected, 
ignorant,  and  poverty  - stricken  neighbours,  has 
been  noted  by  Broca. 

Coming  now  to  the  question  which  has  so 
greatly  exercised  the  minds  of  phrenologists  and 
physiognomists,  the  question  concerning  the  in- 
fluence of  mind  upon  the  form  and  size  of  the 
skull,  we  find  ourselves  landed  in  some  curious 
facts  and  surmises.  Parchappe  found  that  heavily- 
built,  stout  men  have,  as  a rule,  and  as  one  would 
naturally  expect,  larger  heads  than  men  of  lesser 
growth  ; and  Reich  finds  in  diminution  of  the  skull 
a premonition  of  a corresponding  diminution  of 
body.  Increase  in  the  dimensions  of  the  skull, 
on  the  crown,  and  about  the  forehead,  can  in  a 
healthy  individual  only  be  taken  as  showing  in- 
creased development  of  the  brain  in  such  positions — 
positions  in  which  phrenologists  locate  the  organs 
of  the  most  elevated  mental  capacities  ; finding  in 
diminution  of  the  back  of  the  head  “ decrease  of 
animal  impulses  and  desires,  and  lessening  of 
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original  savagery.”  From  whence  it  is  argued, 
that  the  form  of  the  head  changes  with  civilization, 
the  forehead  and  crown  of  the  head  gradually 
dominating  the  back  and  sides.  “ In  any  case  the 
head  of  the  man  of  intellect  is  relatively  more 
strongly  developed  than  that  of  the  savage,  though 
it  may  be  absolutely  smaller  than  the  latter” 
(Reich).  In  prehistoric  male  skulls,  dating  from 
the  mammoth  epoch,  De  Quatrefages  and  Hamy 
note  dolichocephaly,  a remarkable  sinking  of  the 
vault  of  the  skull,  or  platycephaly,  great  recession 
of  the  frontal  bone,  with  a marked  development  of 
the  superciliary  arches.  Indeed  the  calvarium  of 
the  Neanderthal  is  said  to  strongly  suggest  the 
female  gorilla  ; its  superciliary  arches  being  de- 
cidedly simian  in  type,  though  the  skull,  from  its 
capacity,  is  looked  upon  as  distinctly  human. 

In  the  old  man  of  the  most  ancient  known 
French  race,  whose  skull,  belonging  to  the  reindeer 
epoch,  was  discovered  in  the  Cro-Magnon  cave, 
Eyziers,  the  sub-nasal  prognathism  is  described  as 
pronounced  as  in  the  most  prognathous  negro. 
Negro  skulls  do  not  present  the  points  of  difference 
observable  in  examining  an  average  of  Europeans’ ; 
Owen  was  astonished  at  the  resemblance  found  in 
measuring  ninety-six  skulls  of  negroes  of  the 
Gaboon.  Koperni9ki,  in  comparing  gipsy  with 
Hindoo  skulls,  found  many  points  of  resemblance 
and  very  slight  differences. 

The  typical  European  skull  is  taken  as  oval, 
but  a peculiar  variety  is  said  to  prevail  among 
Moravians,  Bohemians,  Hungarians,  Russians,  and 
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Poles,  in  which  the  head,  in  front,  appears  square, 
the  height  more  than  the  breadth,  flat  at  the  top, 
and  with  horizontal  jaws  (Edwards).  The  average 
cranial  capacity  of  Auvergnese  skulls  is  stated  to 
be  considerably  greater  than  that  of  Parisian. 
The  Arabian  type  of  head,  according  to  European 
anthropologists,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world  ; 
seen  from  above  the  skull  describes  a perfectly 
regular  oval.  Lapp  heads  are  thick  and  clumsy. 
The  Mongolian  cranial  capacity  is  set  somewhere 
between  that  of  the  negro  and  the  European ; 
here  also  the  head  is  thick,  occasionally  high, 
sometimes  flat. 

Of  the  whole  human  race  Morton  looks  upon 
the  aboriginal  American  head  as  one  of  the  least 
capacious.  Peruvian  skulls  are  easily  recognized 
by  their  quadrangular  form  ; and  flattening  of  the 
posterior  part,  which  is  vertical,  is  said  to  be  a 
common  characteristic  of  the  Mexican,  the  fore- 
head moderately  broad,  but  low  and  receding ; 
vertex  often  pyramidal,  especially  when  looked  at 
from  behind  (Humboldt).  Cuvier  remarked  of  the 
Hottentot  Venus,  “ I have  never  seen  a human 
head  more  like  that  of  an  ape  than  this  woman.” 
The  vault  of  Australian  skulls  is  described  as 
frequently  “rafter-shaped,”  and,  like  the  aboriginal 
Americans,  the  cranial  capacity  is  very  small. 
People  who  have  lived  for  years  among  these 
savages  find  them  good-tempered,  lazy,  and 
cunning.  To  attempt  to  convey  to  them  an  ab- 
stract idea  is  said  to  be  mere  waste  of  time  ; also 
to  attempt  to  tell  them  how  a simple  operation  in 
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domestic  affairs  is  done.  You  must  show  it  to 
them,  and  they  will  imitate  it.  In  all  races  the 
relation  of  the  head  to  the  bulk  of  the  body  is  not 
the  same  at  all  periods  of  existence : in  infancy 
the  proportions  are  different  to  those  of  the  third 
year  ; and  among  women,  save  in  some  of  the 
lowest  races,  the  skull,  though  actually  smaller, 
is  proportionately  larger  than  in  men  — facts 
which  throw  light  upon  two  circumstances. 

Among  women,  and  among  men  of  small  stature, 
the  head  remains  relatively  larger  (as  in  infancy 
and  childhood),  because  the  growth  of  the  body 
sooner  finds  its  limit  ; and  when  the  head  is  pro- 
portionately larger,  the  existing  nerve  mass  is 
relatively  larger,  and  there  is  a tendency  to  greater 
physiological  nervosity.  Excessive  nerve  influence 
has  a tendency  to  stunt  the  growth : men  whose 
nerve-system  is  over-active  do  not  attain  to  large 
dimensions,  seldom  exceed  middle  height,  and  yet 
more  rarely  are  stout  or  broad ; while,  on  the 
contrary,  men  of  gigantic  build  have  relatively 
smaller  heads  and  far  less  nervosity. 

In  reference  to  the  specific  differences,  supposing 
such  to  exist,  between  male  and  female  heads, 
Huschke  distinguishes  the  man  by  a better  fore- 
head. “The  female  skull,”  he  says,  “is  rounder, 
larger  in  proportion  to  the  body,  and  wider  behind, 
while  the  male  is  a longer  oval.  Very  tall  women 
have  longer,  but  short  women  rounder  and  wider 
skulls.”  On  the  whole  female  skulls  may  safely  be 
looked  upon  as  rounder,  lighter,  more  delicate, 
smaller,  wider,  and  lower  than  the  male. 
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With  the  spread  of  civilization  the  difference  in 
the  capacity  of  male  and  female  skulls  becomes 
constantly  more  pronounced,  the  male  European 
exceeding  the  female  far  more  than  the  negro  the 
negress,  and  among  Asiatics  the  difference  is  said 
to  be  still  greater  : a circumstance  not  looked 
upon  by  Reich  as  difficult  of  explanation,  for,  as 
he  points  out,  of  all  women  all  the  world  over, 
the  Asiatic  are  mentally  most  completely  in  the 
background.  The  negro  and  his  helpmeet  share 
pretty  much  the  same  toils,  and  in  Europe  the 
extension  of  female  education  is  assisting  to 
bring  women  mentally  to  a level  unknown  in 
Asia. 

In  some  races  the  female  skulls  attain  the  average 
of  the  males  of  other  divisions  of  the  human  family. 
For  instance,  the  skull  of  the  average  American 
Indian  squaw  is  said  to  almost  reach  the  capacity 
of  the  male  Malay ; the  average  European  female 
skull  has  been  set  at  the  average  cranial  capacity 
of  the  male  negro.  According  to  Flower,  difference 
in  sex,  in  its  influence  over  capacity  of  skull,  is 
often  decidedly  greater  than  difference  of  race.  Le 
Bon  remarks,  the  difference  existing  between  the 
average  capacity  of  the  skulls  of  male  and  female 
modern  Parisians  is  almost  double  that  which 
obtains  between  the  skulls  of  male  and  female 
inhabitants  of  ancient  Egypt. 

“ The  lower  the  state  of  culture,”  says  Vogt, 
“ the  more  similar  are  the  occupations  of  the  two 
sexes.  Among  the  Australians,  the  Bushmen,  and 
other  low  races  possessing  no  fixed  habitations,  the 
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wife  partakes  of  all  her  husband’s  toils,  and  has,  in 
addition,  the  care  of  the  progeny.  The  sphere  of 
occupation  is  the  same  for  both  sexes,  whilst  among 
the  civilized  nations  there  is  a division  both  in 
physical  and  mental  labour.”  After  careful  con- 
sideration and  painstaking  research  the  following 
conclusions  were  arrived  at  by  Thurnam — conclu- 
sions accepted  by  most  physiologists — 

I.  That  the  human  brain  gradually  increases  in 
weight  till  a period  somewhere  between  the  twentieth 
and  fortieth  year.  Among  sane  persons  the  greatest 
average  weight  for  the  male  brain  being  found 
between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  forty,  which,  as 
observed  by  Broca,  agrees  perfectly  with  what  we 
know  of  the  continued  development  of  intelligence 
during  the  whole  of  this  period. 

II.  The  average  full  size  of  the  female  brain  is 
probably  reached  at  the  age  of  thirty. 

III.  From  forty  to  fifty  years  the  weight  slightly 
diminishes,  diminishing  more  quickly  between  fifty 
and  sixty.  After  sixty  years  the  diminution  be- 
comes rapid,  and  at  eighty  years  of  age  the  brain 
is  lighter  by  more  than  three  ounces  than  at 
forty. 

IV.  In  the  aged  the  weight  of  the  brain  decreases 
proportionately  with  the  intelligence.  “ There  are 
many  exceptions,”  writes  Thurnam,  “ to  this  general 
law,  and  some,  particularly  of  the  more  cultivated 
and  learned  class,  preserve  to  extreme  old  age  all 
the  fulness  and  vigour  of  their  faculties.  The  brain 
of  such  men,  as  the  late  Professor  Gratiolet  observes, 
remains  in  a state  of  perpetual  youth,  and  loses 
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little  or  none  of  the  weight  which  belonged  to  it  in 
the  prime  of  life.” 

Among  average  European  brains,  placing  the 
ratio  at  lOO,  Boyd  sets  the  English  at  97,  Peacock 
at  99  ; Wagner  sets  the  Germans  at  98*5  ; Parchappe 
sets  the  French  at  98  ; and  Peacock  sets  the  Scotch 
at  102.  Marshall  found  the  brain  of  a Bushwoman  to 
weigh  but  31*5  oz.,  while  that  of  an  average  English- 
woman of  the  same  age  and  stature  would  have 
weighed  not  less  than  40  oz.  Dr.  Clapham  is  said 
to  have  found  some  remarkably  heavy  brains  among 
some  coolies  killed  in  a typhoon  at  Hongkong. 
The  average  medium-sized  brain  in  male  Europeans 
is  set  by  Thurnam  at  40 — 52^  oz.,  female  35 — 47^ 
oz.  Even  in  new-born  infants  Tiedemann  found 
the  male  brain  to  weigh  14^  to  I5f  oz.,  to  10  to 
13J  oz.  in  the  female.  The  average  brain  weight 
among  lunatics  is  found  to  be  considerably  below 
the  mean  (49^  oz.  male,  44  oz.  female),  although  in 
epileptics  and  some  case  of  dementia  abnormally 
heavy  brains  occur.  In  idiots  the  brain  as  a rule 
is  small.  The  brain  of  an  insane,  epileptic,  un- 
educated butcher  was  found  by  Thurnam  to  weigh 
62  oz.  Dr.  Bucknill  records  the  weight  of  the  brain 
of  an  insane,  male  epileptic  as  62'5  oz.  (the  weight 
of  Cuvier’s  brain). 

And  Dr.  Skae  records  the  weight  of  a female 
insane  brain  (monomania  of  excessive  pride)  at 
6i‘5  oz.  But  the  heaviest  human  brain  as  yet  on 
record,  and  described  by  Dr.  Morris,  of  University 
College  Hospital,  reached  the  extraordinary  weight 
of  67  oz.  The  man  is  said  to  have  been  a poacher. 
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not  sober,  had  a good  memory,  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  was  fond  of  politics,  and  worked  as  a 
bricklayer. 

From  the  above  examples  it  is  seen  that  large 
heads,  with  abnormal  cranial  capacity,  offer,  after 
all,  but  a very  small  criterion  of  the  mental  life,  of 
the  quality  of  the  brain  which  they  contain.  As 
Bastian  points  out,  very  large  and  heavy  brains 
may  be  met  with  (i)  among  the  insane  ; (2)  in  very 
ordinary  nowise-gifted  sane  individuals ; (3)  and 
among  the  most  highly  intellectual  members  of 
society.  “ It  is  not  difficult,”  observes  Topinard, 
“to  account  for  the  fact  that  the  brains  of  certain 
lunatics  and  criminals  have  been  found  excessively 
large,  since  the  brain  is  known  to  increase  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  vascular  activity  of  which  it  is 
the  seat.”  “ The  reason  that  the  brain  of  the 
woman  is  lighter  than  that  of  the  man  is,”  he  says, 
“ that  she  has  less  cerebral  activity  to  exercise  in  her 
sphere  of  duty.” 

As  we  have  already  seen,  some  peoples  and 
races  manifest  but  little  sexual  difference  in  the 
skull,  and  in  such  cases  Reich  suggests  the  possi- 
bility of  mistaking  the  head  of  a beardless  man 
for  that  of  an  old  woman  ; instancing  a teacher  at 
Gotha,  said  to  have  so  strongly  resembled  his 
grandmother  that  the  costume  alone  preserved  a 
distinction  ; and  continuing, — “ In  many  places  the 
male  skulls  present  important  feminine  character- 
istics, elsewhere  lacking  in  the  female.” 

That  the  brain  should  become  larger  with  the 
progress  of  civilization  and  intellectual  effort 
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seems  to  be  only  natural — for  we  know  that 
increase  of  function  produces  increase  of  volume. 
The  two  extreme  forms  of  skull  are — the  savage 
and  the  civilized.  The  head  of  the  savage 
has  a disagreeable  look,  a flat  forehead  over 
which  the  hair  grows  nearly  down  to  the  eye- 
brows, wide  nostrils  apparently  leading  straight 
through  to  the  back  of  the  head,  projecting  teeth, 
open  mouth,  and  prominent  cheekbones.  The 
civilized  head  has  a straight  forehead,  arched  brows, 
a thoughtful  expression, — a countenance  capable 
of  expressing  the  flnest  emotions,  eyes  indescribable, 
but  plainly  denoting  mental  power,  lips  firmly 
closed.  Between  these  two  types  lie  many  grada- 
tions. Extremes  of  heat  or  cold,  a struggle  for 
existence,  bare  physical  life,  will  produce  the 
lower ; a favourable  climate,  culture,  and  easy 
circumstances  will  aid  the  higher  type.  The  more 
severe  the  struggle  for  existence,  the  more  limited 
the  mental  horizon,  the  more  rapid  the  degenera- 
tion of  the  skull  into  the  savage  type. 

The  position  of  many  savage,  actually  savage, 
heads  is  peculiar.  In  the  negro  the  face  appears 
inclined  upward,  instead  of  horizontal,  the  occiput 
falling  back.  Comparatively  al.so  to  the  eye  tho 
negro  face  appears  larger,  instead  of  (as  is  actually 
the  case)  relatively  smaller  to  the  cranium  than  that 
of  the  white  man — an  appearance  resulting,  accord- 
ing to  Topinard,  from  the  size  and  forms  of  the 
jaw-bones  alone,  all  the  remaining  bones  of  the 
face  not  concerned  in  mastication  being  smaller 
than  those  of  the  average  European  skull. 
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As  the  brain  acquires  firmness  a change  comes 
over  the  cranium  ; the  skull  thickens,  and  the  flat 
bones  surrounding  the  brain  become  split  into  two 
layers,  with  a soft,  elastic  substance  inserted 
between  them  to  still  further  deaden  vibration. 
In  front,  the  hands  can  to  a certain  extent  protect 
the  head,  and  we  find  the  fore  part  of  the  skull 
light  and  delicate  ; at  the  back,  arched  ridges 
(after  the  manner  of  groins)  strengthen  the  bone 
from  within  ; and,  temporarily  setting  aside  all 
other  considerations,  that  skull,  as  a skull,  must 
be  looked  upon  as  the  most  perfect  whose  form 
indicates  the  best  provision  for  its  own  special 
purpose — the  defence  of  the  brain. 

As  already  remarked,  persons  of  rickety  or 
scrofulous  habits  have  usually  large  heads  and 
unduly  prominent  foreheads.  Unhealthy  blood, 
observes  Reich  on  this  point,  is  favourable  to 
increase  of  bone,  and  here  the  bones  continue  soft 
long  beyond  their  natural  period. 

The  weaker  and  slower  the  bones  of  the  head 
attain  their  growth  the  less,  as  a whole,  is  the 
resistance  where,  in  normal  conditions,  the  growth 
makes  itself  less  intensively  felt  ; hence,  among 
the  scrofulous  and  rickety,  the  forehead  is  unnatur- 
ally developed.  The  children  of  the  owners  of 
such  heads,  especially  with  the  large  full  brow,  to 
use  a common  phrase,  “have  old  heads  on  young 
shoulders;”  i.e.  they  prematurely  ripen  mentally 
while  physically  undeveloped,  and  the  growth 
continually  becomes  the  more  nervous  in  character 
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the  more  plainly  the  skull  assumes  the  scrofulous- 
rickety  form. 

Man  has  been  defined  as  an  “intelligent  animal,” 
but  also  as  a very  “ whimsical  ” one.  The  structure 
of  his  brain  incites  him  to  the  noblest  deeds,  as 
well  as  to  the  most  ridiculous  practices — amputating 
the  little  finger,  for  example  ; scorching  the  soles 
of  the  feet,  extracting  or  filing  into  points  the  front 
teeth,  or  deforming  the  head  because  others  have 
done  so  before  him.  Accidental  deformation, 
resulting  from  continued  pressure  upon  the  soft 
bones,  may  take  place  in  the  infant  head,  if  the 
child  be  perpetually  carried  upon  the  same  arm, 
or  allowed  to  lie  too  constantly  upon  its  back  ; 
but  artificially  produced  deformations  (simply 
customs  for  the  most  part)  are  to  be  met  with  in 
both  hemispheres,  and  are  more  or  less  practised 
at  the  present  day,  as  well  as  in  the  times  of 
Herodotus,  Hippocrates,  Aristotle,  Strabo,  and 
Pliny.  Topinard  styles  America  “ the  classic 
country  in  which  these  deformations  are  found,” 
and  both  ancient  and  contemporaneous  deformed 
skulls  have  been  found,  of  various  fashions  and 
types,  in  the  Caucasus,  the  Crimea,  Hungary, 
Silesia,  Belgium,  France,  in  Polynesia,  Malacca, 
Syria,  and  various  parts  of  Asia.  The  sugar-loaf 
shape,  the  head  flattened  from  behind  forwards, 
the  shortened,  the  lengthened,  the  trefoil,  or  defor- 
mation trilobee^  have  all  found  admirers. 

Many  remarkable  instances  of  head  deformations 
are  brought  forward  in  Flower’s  Fashions  in 
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Deformity^  as  practised  in  infancy  upon  both  sexes, 
or  sometimes  only  on  the  male,  and  by  very 
different  methods — strapping  the  infant  to  a 
plank,  firmly  pressing  clay  upon  the  forehead, 
back  of  the  head,  or  crown,  with  small  boards  and 
bandages,  being  among  them.  Sometimes  “the 
head  would  be  kneaded  with  the  hands  or  knees,” 
or  “ the  infant  being  laid  on  the  back,  the  elbow 
was  placed  on  the  forehead.”  As  may  be  expected, 
the  child  occasionally  failed  to  survive  such  treat- 
ment, or  did  so  to  the  detriment  of  its  mental 
faculties ; though  nevertheless  it  is  stated  that, 
even  in  some  cases  of  extraordinary  deformation, 
affecting  the  shape  of  the  whole  head  and  brain, 
the  intellect  does  not  seem  to  be  so  much  affected 
as  might  reasonably  be  supposed.  That  the  brain 
is  the  especial  organ  of  mind  will  be  readily  con- 
ceded by  the  most  pronounced  anti-phrenologist 
of  the  present  day  (though  Aristotle  looked  upon 
it  as  a species  of  wet  sponge  ; its  function  to  keep 
the  head  cool),  and,  although  localization  of  faculty 
is  a vain  dream,  yet  the  researches  of  recent  physi- 
ologists, as  well  as  the  results  of  Perrier’s  experi- 
ments concerning  the  localization  of  function^  lead 
us  to  the  conclusion  that,  being  the  organ  of  mind, 
when  certain  portions  of  the  brain  are,  in  various 
cases,  more  or  less  perfectly  developed,  their  nerve 
centres  are  consequently  more  or  less  active,  with 
a corresponding  effect  upon  the  muscles  dependent 
on  them  for  their  supply  of  nerve  force.  It  is 
necessary  for  the  enjoyment  of  health  that  the 
body  be  well  and  naturally  proportioned.  A too 
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large  head  shows  injurious  excess  of  nerve  force ; 
a too  small  head  injurious  deficiency  in  this  respect. 
And  any  organization  lacking  in  nerve  power  suffers 
in  nourishment,  has  but  little  strength  of  resistance, 
and  speedily  perishes  ; while  a head  well-propor- 
tioned to  the  body  manifests  energy  of  nerve, 
activity  in  needful  and  suitable  measure,  and 
promises  normal  duration  of  life. 

In  an  interesting  chapter  on  giants  and  dwarfs, 
Reich  looks  upon  both  mind  and  will-power  as 
deficient,  and  points  out  that  the  lives  of  such 
individuals  will  usually  be  found  short.  “ What 
we  term  a giant,”  he  says,  “ is  a sound  bodily 
organization,  but  mentally  below  the  average ; 
what  we  usually  term  a dwarf  is  a creature  of  sickly 
organization,  stunted  development,  and  inhar- 
monious bodily  form.  . . . The  head  of  the  dwarf 
is  large  in  proportion  to  the  frame,  that  of  the 
giant  is  small.  . . . The  head  of  the  dwarf  is  a 
child’s  head,  that  of  the  giant  a weak  head.  . . In 
neither  is  there  an  intensive  development  of  the 
higher  mental  qualities.”  A healthy  dwarf,  with  a 
head  in  proportion  to  his  body,  is  most  rarely  to  be 
met  with.  A tall  person  with  a large  head,  it  is 
said,  may  be  healthy,  and  in  this  case  the  duration 
of  life  will  probably  be  normal ; opposite  conditions 
will  accompany  a disproportionately  small  head. 
As  a rule,  we  find  excessively  tall  persons  some- 
what delicate,  they  appear  to  own  but  little 
stamina ; their  mental  powers  are  rarely  very 
strong  ; they  manifest  no  remarkably  high  degree 
of  intelligence,  courage,  or  stability  of  character. 
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Exceptions  are  of  course  to  be  met  with,  but 
acknowledging  this,  it  may  nevertheless  be  safely 
affirmed  that  abnormally  tall  persons  generally 
betray  much  less  vigour,  capacity,  physical  and 
mental  activity  than  those  of  lesser  growth  ; they 
also  age  more  rapidly.  “ The  farther  brain  and 
heart,”  it  has  been  argued,  “ are  separated,  the  less 
powerful  is  the  flow  of  blood  to  the  former,  and  the 
smaller  becomes  the  head  in  proportion  to  the 
body.”  Where  the  limbs  are  long  and  thin,  the 
head  and  forehead  will  usually  be  found  high  and 
narrow  at  the  top,  the  back  of  the  head  small  in 
proportion.  Among  others,  Michael  Scotus  has 
remarked — A large,  well-formed  head  testifies  to  a 
thoughtful,  wise,  enlightened,  orderly  person  with 
much  fancy,  industry,  and  understanding.  Aristotle 
attributes  sense  to  large  heads  and  stupidity  to 
small  ones  ; likening  the  first  to  a dog,  the  latter 
to  a donkey.  Baptista  Porta,  however,  holds  an 
opinion  diametrically  opposed  to  this  view, 
declaring  unreservedly  all  animals  with  large  heads 
stupid  ; and  describing  especially  men  with  over- 
capacious  skulls  as  showing  considerable  bulk  but 
little  development. 

But  it  must,  as  already  suggested,  be  carefully 
considered  whether  the  skull  be  absolutely  or 
relatively  too  large  ; whether  it  accords  with  the 
development  of  the  body  as  a whole  ; whether  it  be 
determined  by  natural  or  by  unhealthy  conditions. 
Oil  the  whole,  old  and  new  physiognomy  appear  to 
teach  that  men  with  well-formed  rather  large  heads 
are  thoughtful,  clever,  industrious  (mentally). 
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enlightened,  &c.  ; those  with  unduly  large  fat 
heads  as  a rule  lazy,  stupid,  animal  ; that  small, 
well-formed  heads  promise  intelligence  and  versa- 
tility, with  probably  restlessness  ; that  with  small, 
badly-shaped  heads  we  may  expect  stupidity,  ill- 
temper,  and  passionateness. 

From  whence,  asks  the  just-quoted  author,  come 
these  differences  ? He  suggests  in  solution  that 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  brain  is 
regulated  by  the  size  of  the  skull  and  density  of 
the  brain  matter.  In  a well-formed  skull  the  brain 
is  well-developed,  it  is  in  lively  exercise  and  needs 
much  blood.  If  the  skull  be  relatively  smaller 
the  pressure  of  the  blood  becomes  proportion- 
ately  greater,  and  the  brain  action  more  vehe- 
ment ; in  relatively  larger  heads  the  pressure  of 
blood  diminishes  and  the  brain  action  becomes 
calmer.  The  same  writer  looks  upon  the  wide 
head  as  characterizing  the  specialist  ; the  high 
head  as  denoting  generalization.  “ The  former 
possesses  more  energy,  the  latter  more  heart.”  The 
wide  head  inclines  to  hard  facts  and  materialism, 
the  high  to  idealism. 

He  maintains  further  that  high  and  wide  heads 
are  not  only  significant  of  physical  opposites,  but 
that  such  heads  differ  from  each  other  in  all  the 
manners,  customs,  and  tastes  of  life — in  the  choice 
of  a habitation,  selection  and  arrangement  of 
furniture,  and  so  on.  Philosophers,  he  says,  are  to 
be  found  with  wide  heads,  also  with  high  ; but  they 
are  of  different  types — the  wide  heads  incline  to 
the  worldly  wisdom  of  the  schools,  shunned  by  the 
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high.  “ The  first  are  obstinate,  the  latter  proud  . . . 
Geniality  unites  itself  more  to  generalities  than 
specialities,  hence  the  high  heads  are  more  genial 
than  the  wide.  . . The  classical  head  is  of  superior 
stamp,  and  more  high  than  wide.  . . . Weak 
brains  may  hide  in  a large  head  as  well  as  in  a 
small ; there  are  men  of  most  limited  capacity  but 
with  very  capacious  heads — fulfilling  the  vulgar 
saying,  ‘ A big  head,  and  nothing  in  it.’  ” 

The  skull  is  said  to  become  more  strongly  arched 
as  well  as  thinner  and  smaller,  with  advancing  years, 
after  the  meridian  of  brain  development  has  once 
been  passed,  in  both  sexes.  A long  “ youth  ” of 
the  head  gives  long  youth  to  the  whole  body  ; it 
being  reasonably  suggested  that  when  the  central 
nerve  organs  are  vigorous  the  organs  of  movement 
are  necessarily  in  like  condition,  giving  vigour  and 
energy  in  the  nourishment  and  renewing  of  tissue  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  sooner  age  invades  the 
head,  the  sooner  and  more  plainly  will  its  inroads 
be  detected  upon  the  whole  body. 

In  the  course  of  life  the  outward  form  of  the 
head  alters,  in  accordance  with  various  conditions 
and  dimensions  of  the  brain.  The  skull  of  the 
child  differs  from  that  of  a man  in  the  prime  of 
life,  as  that  of  the  latter  from  an  extremely  aged 
person’s.  It  has  been  remarked  that,  though  differ- 
ing at  all  ages,  male  and  female  heads  differ  most 
at  maturity,  least  in  childhood  and  advanced  years, 
which  appears  to  tally  with  what  everyday  observ- 
ation teaches  concerning  the  mental  characteristics 
of  the  same  periods. 
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Researches  seem  to  show  that  individual  brain 
organs  do  not  all  come  to  maturity  at  once, 
and  that  consequently,  though  maintaining  its 
general  type,  the  form  of  the  skull  necessarily  and 
perpetually  varies  at  different  periods  of  life  ; and 
further,  that  the  single  brain  organs  and  groups 
not  being,  in  the  two  sexes,  equal  in  their  activity, 
expansion,  or  form,  the  skulls  of  men  and  women 
must  be  different  in  size  and  shape,  and  (according 
to  Reich)  “ can  neither  be  simultaneously  progress- 
ively nor  retrogressively  developed.” 

Turning  now  to  the  value  of  the  head  in  express- 
ing mental  impulses  and  emotions,  we  find  that 
the  indignant  man  unconsciously  carries  his  head 
erect  ; that,  in  Darwin’s  words,  he  throws  himself 
“ into  an  attitude  ready  for  striking  or  attacking 
an  enemy,  whom  he  will  perhaps  scan  from  head 
to  foot  in  defiance.”  All  the  world  over,  angry 
rage,  when  passionate  rather  than  indignant,  seems 
to  have  a tendency  to  protrude  the  head.  Com- 
monly seen  in  European  street  brawls,  it  is  said  to 
have  been  observed  among  low-caste  Bengalese,  as 
well  as  aboriginal  New  Zealanders.  In  indignant 
rage  the  Dakota  Indians  of  North  America  hold 
their  heads  erect,  frown,  and  frequently  stalk  away 
with  long  strides.”  In  this  latter  gesture  the  chest 
will  be  found  well  expanded,  the  arms  down  ; but 
in  the  passionate  anger  that  inclines  the  head 
forward,  the  body  sways  unsteadily,  and  the  pro- 
truded fists  are  clenched. 

In  sneering,  the  head  is  thrown  slightly  back  ; 
disdain  averts  the  head.  “ The  proud  man,”  ac- 
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cording  to  Darwin,  “ feels  perfect  confidence  in 
himself,  and  the  whole  expression  of  his  pride 
stands  in  direct  antithesis  to  that  of  humility.”  The 
haughty  or  proud  man  holds  his  head  erect.  In 
acting  shame,  “ the  Roman  players,”  observes 
Seneca,  “ hang  down  their  heads,  fix  their  eyes  upon 
the  ground,  and  keep  them  lowered,  but  are  unable 
to  blush.”  In  humility  the  head  droops,  turning 
away  the  face  ; shy  children  involuntarily  hide 
their  faces,  throwing  themselves  face  downwards, 
or  burying  their  heads  in  any  convenient  drapery — 
preferably  a nurse  or  mother  s gown. 

Rajah  Brooke  describes  the  Dyaks  of  Borneo,  as 
opening  their  eyes  widely  when  astonished,  often 
swinging  their  heads  to  and  fro,  and  beating  their 
breasts.  Bushmen  are  said  to  bend  their  heads 
backwards,  putting  their  right  hand  to  the  neck ; 
Abyssinians  to  place  their  right  hand  to  the  fore- 
head, palm  outward. 

The  most  extraordinary  conventional  sign  of 
astonishment  would  appear  to  be  that  of  the  wild 
tribes  of  the  western  parts  of  the  United  States, 
which  Darwin  tells  us  is  made  by  placing  the  half- 
closed  hand  over  the  mouth ; “ in  doing  this  the 
head  is  often  bent  forward,  and  words  or  low 
groans  are  sometimes  uttered.”  In  helplessness 
the  head  often  inclines  slightly  to  one  side.  The 
common  signs  of  affirmation  and  negation — i.  e. 
nodding  the  hea.6,j/es,  and  a shake  signifying  no — 
may  be  found  almost  all  the  world  over.  To  a 
certain  extent  these  signs  were  regarded  by  Darwin 
as  expressive  of  feeling — a vertical  nod  with  a smile 
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showing  approval,  and  its  antithesis,  a lateral  shake, 
with  a frown,  the  opposite  sentiment.  “ With 
infants,”  he  says,  “ the  first  act  of  denial  consists  in 
refusing  food,  they  do  so  by  withdrawing  their 
heads  laterally.  In  accepting  food,  and  taking  it 
into  their  mouths,  they  incline  their  heads  forward. 
It  deserves  notice,  that  in  accepting  or  taking  food 
there  is  only  a single  movement  forward,  and  a 
single  nod  implies  an  affirmation.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  refusing  food,  especially  if  it  be  pressed 
upon  them,  children  frequently  move  their  heads 
several  times  from  side  to  side,  as  we  do  in  shaking 
our  heads  in  negation.” 

That  there  is  something  innate  or  instinctive  in 
these  signs  seems  to  be  shown  by  the  micro- 
cephalous idiot,  instanced  by  Vogt,  who  (though 
the  simplest  articulate  word  was  beyond  his  im- 
perfectly formed  brain)  could  answer  questions 
directed  to  him  concerning  more  food  or  drink 
by  nodding  or  shaking  his  head.  Again,  Darwin 
quotes  the  born  blind  and  deaf  Laura  Bridgman 
as  constantly  accompanying  her  yes  with  the  usual 
affirmative  nod,  her  no  with  the  negative  shake — 
gestures  which  she  assuredly  had  never  seen. 

Schmalz,  in  writing  on  the  education  of  deaf, 
dumb,  and  semi-idiotic  children,  takes  it  always 
for  granted  that  they  can  make  and  comprehend 
the  signs  of  negation  and  affirmation.  Kaffirs, 
Chinese,  Malays,  Cingales,  and  Guinea  - Coast 
negroes  are  said  to  use  both  signs,  and,  according 
to  some  observers,  aboriginal  Australians  also ; 
though  Bulmer  describes  a Gipp’s-Land  negative 
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as  “ throwing  the  head  a little  backwards  and 
putting  out  the  tongue  ; ” and  Northern  Queensland 
natives  are  said  to  shake  the  right  hand  instead  of 
the  head.  Greeks  and  Turks  are  said  to  shake  the 
head  for  jes,  and  throw  it  back,  with  a peculiar 
“ cluck  ” of  the  tongue,  for  no  ; Abyssinians  to  jerk 
the  head  to  the  right  shoulder  for  no,  and  throw  it 
backwards,  eyebrows  raised,  iox  yes — an  attitude  of 
the  head,  according  to  Meyer,  also  used  in  token 
of  affirmation  among  the  Tagals  of  Luzon 
(Philippine  Archipelago).  Shaking  the  head  in 
negation  is  said  to  be  unknown  among  Arabs  of 
the  Nile.  Italians,  and  some  English,  shake  a 
lifted  finger  in  negation. 

On  the  whole,  we  may  agree  with  Darwin  (while 
admitting  the  considerable  diversity  in  the  signs 
of  affirmation  and  negation  in  the  different  races  of 
men,  and  of  which  many  additional  instances  may 
be  found  by  those  interested  in  the  subject,  in  his 
Expression  of  Men  and  Animals),  that  if  we  admit 
the  shaking  of  hand  or  finger  from  side  to  side  as 
symbolic  of  the  lateral  movement  of  the  head,  and 
if  the  sudden  jerk  of  the  head  backward  in  negation, 
as  practised  in  some  races,  represents  the  instinctive 
action  of  a young  child  in  refusing  food,  then,  as 
he  says,  there  is  marked  uniformity  throughout  the 
world  in  the  signs  of  negation,  and  we  can  perceive 
how  they  originated.  More  numerous  exceptions 
are  found  with  regard  to  the  affirmative  nod,  among 
many  races  raising  the  eyebrows  being  its  equiva- 
lent— a gesture,  however,  suggested  by  Darwin  as 
possibly  an  abbreviated  nod,  for  a person  in  bending 
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his  head  forwards  and  downwards  naturally  looks 
up  to  the  person  he  addresses,  and  thus  will  be  apt 
to  raise  his  eyebrows.  He  finds  the  same  idea  of 
abbreviation  in  the  New  Zealand  affirmative,  lifting 
up  the  chin  and  head,  from  the  upward  movement 
of  the  head  after  it  has  been  nodded  forwards  and 
downwards. 

In  measuring  the  minds  of  the  lower  races,  Tylor 
finds  a good  test  in  observing  how  far  their  children 
are  able  to  receive  a civilized  education.  European 
teachers  experienced  in  schools  for  such  children 
find  usually  that  up  to  about  twelve  years  old 
they  learn  often  as  rapidly  and  well  as  the  white 
children  ; after  which  age  they  fall  off. 

This  coincides  with  anatomical  teaching  concern- 
ing the  less  brain  development  in  the  African  and 
Australian  than  in  the  European,  and,  in  the  words 
of  the  just-quoted  authority — “ It  agrees  also  with 
what  the  history  of  civilization  teaches,  that  up 
to  a certain  point  savages  and  barbarians  are 
like  what  our  ancestors'  were  and  our  peasants 
still  are,  but  from  this  common  level  the  superior 
intellect  of  the  progressive  races  has  raised  their 
nation  to  heights  of  culture.” 

Every  human  brain  in  the  course  of  its  develop- 
ment, we  are  taught  by  physiologists,  passes  through 
the  same  stages  as  those  occurring  in  the  lower 
vertebrate  animals,  and  therefore  find  nothing 
strange  in  the  arrested  idiot  brain  manifesting 
its  most  primitive  functions,  and  nothing  beyond. 

After  detailing  various  peculiar,  animal-like 
traits  in  idiots,  and  questioning  whether  these 
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are  not  due  to  the  reappearance  of  primitive 
instincts, — “ a faint  echo  from  a far-distant  past, 
testifying  to  a kinship  which  man  has  almost  out- 
grown,”— Dr.  Maudsley  asks  concerning  the  de- 
generated brain  condition  of  some  insane  patients, 
“Whence  come  the  savage  snarl,  the  destructive 
disposition,  the  obscene  language,  the  wild  howl, 
the  offensive  habits  displayed  by  some  of  the 
insane  ? Why  should  a human  being  deprived  of 
his  reason  ever  become  so  brutal  in  character  as 
some  do,  unless  he  has  the  brute  nature  within 
him  ? ” — The  most  artistic  or  ideal  heads  are  said 
to  be  found  among  the  modern  Greeks  and  Italians. 
Ancestral  portraits  show  a typical  form  of  head 
reappearing  in  successive  generations,  and  fre- 
quently accompanied  by  similar  qualities  of  mind 
or  disposition.  Hazlitt  found  marked  points  of 
resemblance  between  the  heads  of  well-known 
English  prize-fighters  and  those  of  the  more  brut- 
alized Roman  emperors. 

Most  people  attribute  the  changes  in  general 
expression,  shape  of  the  head,  &c.,  noticeable  among 
individuals  belonging  to  the  same  nation,  and 
shown  in  portraits  taken  at  various  epochs  of  the 
nation’s  history,  to  differences  in  costume,  changes 
in  the  mode  of  arranging  the  hair,  and  so  on.  But 
a more  careful  observation  will  show  this  to  be 
true  only  to  a limited  extent.  “ Shave  the  face 
of  Shakespeare,”  says  a writer  upon  this  subject, 
“ clapping  a powdered  wig  upon  his  head,  and  he 
would  no  more  look  like  the  men  of  the  Georgian 
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era — even  the  most  intellectual  of  them — than  an 
Englishman  could  be  made  to  look  like  a native 
of  China  by  being  dressed  in  the  costume  of  that 
country.”  “ It  is  not  merely,”  says  the  same  author, 
“ that  there  is  no  man  of  an  equal  degree  of  intellect 
with  Shakespeare  ; the  distinction  is  in  kind,  still 
more  than  amount.  The  architecture  of  the  palace 
of  the  mind  has  changed,  and  the  same  looks 
through  its  windows  with  a different  glance.”  The 
rough  sketch  of  Chaucer's  head,  drawn  by  his 
friend  Occleve  (engraved  by  Vertue),  shows  a 
beautiful  head,  oval,  longer  than  wide,  and  most 
capacious  at  the  top,  well  and  harmoniously  pro- 
portioned, the  forehead  broad,  high,  and  smooth. 

The  Elizabethan  average  head  of  poets,  philoso- 
phers, and  statesmen  is  also  oval,  well-made,  and 
with  a wide,  well-shaped  forehead.  But  after  the 
Revolution  of  1688  the  national  head,  it  has  been 
remarked,  will  be  found  to  deteriorate.  It  begins 
to  get  round,  fleshy  ; and  the  jaws  enlarge,  as  in  the 
lower  types  of  humanity.  And  in  the  sensual 
times  of  the  Georges  the  English  national  head 
has  been  thus  described  : — The  shape  of  the  head 
was  an  irregular  round,  larger  at  the  bottom 
than  at  the  top ; the  brow  thick,  low,  and  sloping 
backward  ; the  nose  coarse  and  big  ; the  mouth 
fleshy,  lax,  ponderous,  and  earthy.  When  the 
countenance  was  not  of  this  description,  it  was 
poor,  mean,  and  sharp.  A really  fine  head  was 
scarcely  to  be  met  with,  a physiognomical  degener- 
ation continuing  till  after  the  French  Revolution. 
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At  present  the  head  is  looked  upon  as  reverting 
to  the  higher  Elizabethan  type. 

While  upon  this  portion  of  our  subject  it  may 
be  as  well  to  remark,  that  in  the  old  phrenology 
there  is  a certain  imaginary  point  made  use 
of  in  measuring  distances  on  the  contour  of  the 
head — a spot  usually  designated  the  central  point, 
from  which  the  proportion  of  one  part  to  another 
is  reckoned,  the  opposing  significations  of  certain 
parts  determined  ; the  distance  from  the  ear  to 
the  foremost  part  of  the  head  marking  the  great- 
ness of  the  intellectual  faculties ; the  distance 
from  the  ear  to  the  top  of  the  head,  the  strength 
of  the  moral  feelings ; the  width  across  the  nape 
of  the  neck,  the  animality.  While  to  a certain 
extent  acquiescing  in  this  division,  Schack  looks 
more  especially  to  the  expressive  form  of  face 
and  features  to  declare  the  greater  or  lesser  power 
of  the  intellectual  faculties,  moral  sentiments,  or 
animal  inclinations. 

Reich  sums  up  the  conclusions  arrived  at 
after  due  consideration  of  the  subject  somewhat 
in  these  terms : — That,  as  a whole,  the  form  of 
the  skull  (leaving  minute  and  unwarrantable  sub- 
divisions entirely  out  of  the  question)  betokens 
the  prevailing  conditions  of  spiritual  thought- 
life  ; that  civilization  exerts  an  influence,  morally 
and  materially,  upon  the  form  and  size  of  the 
head  ; that  temperament  and  constitution  are 
intimately  connected  with  the  formation  of  the 
skull ; that  the  sexes  show  a different  formation 
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of  the  head  ; that  the  conditions  of  social  life  are 
largely  dependent  on  the  formation  of  the  organs 
of  the  brain  ; and  that  changes  in  the  brain 
organs,  eventually  changing  the  form  of  the  head 
itself,  result  from  changes  in  the  social  life. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  HAIR  AND  BEARD. 

Rational  and  Fanciful  Hair-Physiognomy — Unkempt  and 
Neat  Hair — Hair  Utility — Hair  Arrangement  — Long 
Hair  Effeminate — Milton’s  Hair — Vulgar  Hair — “Vir- 
tuous Peasant  ” Hair — Governing  Hair — Hair  taken  as 
showing  Mental  Weakness,  Gentleness,  Amiability,  Dull 
Phlegmatism,  Untrustworthiness — Red  Hair — Chemistry 
of  Hair-Colour — Albinos — Hair  Shades  and  Tints — 
Sandy  Hair — Hair  affected  by  Mental  and  Physical 
Afflictions — Intimate  connection  with  Nervous  System 
— Sudden  Loss  of  Colour — Temporary  Grayness — Hair 
in  Fear — Hair  of  Violent,  Chronic  Maniacs — Dissipated, 
Glossy,  Fine,  Sleek,  Curly,  Coarse,  Scanty,  Crisp, 
Strong,  Obstinate  Hair — Gravity  in  the  Wig — Refined 
Hair — Elaborate  Coiffure  among  many  Savage  Tribes — 
Longest  Human  Hair — Lifting  the  Hat — Hairiness  in 
Various  Races — Idiots  often  very  Hairy — Early  Baldness 
in  White  Man — New  Idea  of  Baldness — Microscopic 
Examination  of  Transverse  Disk  in  Straight,  Curly, 
Frizzed,  and  Woolly  Hair — Woolly  Hair,  not  Animal 
Wool — Tufted  Hair — Papuan  Mop-Heads — Hair  Fash- 
ions— Ancient  Value  of  English  Beard — Eastern  Beards 
— Finn  Beards — Race  and  the  Beard — Physiognomy  of 
the  Beard — The  Beard  in  Art. 

That  the  hair  in  its  tint,  texture,  softness,  harsh- 
ness, &c.,  to  a great  extent  indicates  the  measure 
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of  bodily  strength,  and  the  consequent  energy  that 
may  reasonably  be  expected  of  its  owner,  we  may 
most  readily  concede.  But  the  fanciful  physiogno- 
mist goes  further,  and  professes  to  read  in  the  hair 
itself  the  sensitiveness,  kind,  and  degree  of  various 
mental  faculties,  states,  and  conditions,  as  well  as 
(and  here  we  return  somewhat  to  common-sense 
reasoning)  much  of  the  mental  life  and  character  in 
its  condition  and  arrangement.  Rough,  unkempt, 
untidy  elf-locks  would  indeed  hardly  prepare  one 
to  expect  a character  noted  for  neatness,  precision, 
or  accuracy  ; hair  over-elaborately  arranged  irre- 
sistibly suggests  punctiliousness,  and  undue  atten- 
tion to  trifles,  and  so  on. 

Before  passing  to  racial  differences,  it  may  be  as 
well  to  glance  at  some  few  physiognomical  notions 
on  the  subject  of  hair.  Schack  does  not  appear  to 
attach  so  much  physiognomical  importance  to  the 
hair  as  is  the  case  with  other  writers.  The  hair, 
he  says,  covers  the  upper  and  front  parts  of  the 
head,  designed  to  aid  in  protecting  the  brain,  as 
the  leaves  of  a tree  form  a natural  defence  for 
tender  buds  and  shoots.  Although  the  hair  of 
itself,  he  continues,  does  not  seem  to  have  any 
especial  role  to  play  in  the  science  of  physiognomy, 
we  will  by  no  means  leave  it  unnoticed  ; for  as  the 
leaves  of  a tree  show  us  its  character,  so  also  will 
the  hair,  more  or  less  plainly,  declare  to  us  the 
character  of  the  nature  which  produced  it.  He 
finds  material  for  consideration  in  differences  of 
growth,  colour,  strength,  greater  or  lesser  thickness, 
degree  of  fineness,  and  mode  of  cutting  or  wearing 
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the  hair.  In  the  latter  more  especially,  for,  as 
already  suggested,  the  style  of  clipping  and  wear- 
ing the  hair,  as  well  as  the  dress  and  general 
appearance,  frequently  affords  the  intelligent  ob- 
server a not  unreliable  insight  into  the  character 
and  mental  life.  The  man,  remarks  Schack, 
who  exercises  the  greatest  care  and  pains,  that 
from  his  elaborately  arranged  coiffure  not  the 
smallest  lock  shall  stray  in  disorder,  unmistakably 
displays  an  extreme  of  formality  and  exactitude, 
as  well  as  incontestably  betraying  a high  degree 
of  folly,  and  that  he  spends  most  of  his  time, 
thought,  and  attention  on  himself ; one  bestowing 
so  much  attention  upon  small  things  will  be  hardly 
likely  to  occupy  himself  with  matters  of  more 
importance. 

Among  Europeans,  excessively  long  hair  in  a 
man  is  looked  upon  with  disfavour,  as  expressing 
effeminacy,  and  indicating  a corresponding  tem- 
perament ; a certain  feeling  instinctively  appears 
to  prohibit  the  association  of  truly  manly  dignity 
of  character  with  long,  flowing  hair — a feeling 
sanctioned  by  a respectable  antiquity,  authorized 
by  St.  Paul,  illustrated  by  gay  cavaliers  and  close- 
cropped  puritans,  and  acknowledged  by  the  ordi- 
nary mode  of  wearing  the  hair  at  the  present  day. 
The  ordinary  artist,  modern  poet,  or  musician,  it  is 
true,  usually  wears  his  hair  like  any  other  ordinary 
mortal  ; but  long  hair,  popularly  supposed  to 
impart  an  artistic,  “ Bohemian  ” twang,  may 
occasionally  be  met  with  among  aspirants  to  fame 
by  means  of  brush  and  pencil ; among  some  few 
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musicians,  or  poets,  who  would  at  least  imitate  to  a 
certain  extent  the  outward  appearance  of  Milton, 
of  whom  we  are  told  that  he  was  remarkable  in 
youth  for  his  great  personal  beauty,  which  gained 
him  the  name  of  the  “ lady”  of  his  college.  “ His 
long  and  light-brown  hair  was  parted  on  his  brow 
and  fell  to  his  shoulders.” 

Physiognomists  bid  us  read  innate  vulgarity 
in  a species  of  coarse,  dark-brown  hair,  uneven, 
short  and  straight,  or  crisping  into  small,  sharply- 
defined  curls.  Close,  thick,  rather  coarse,  and 
straight  black  hair  is  held  to  indicate  more 
order  and  industry  than  mental  power  — the 
stage  wig  of  the  “ virtuous  peasant.”  The  govern- 
ing capacity  is  credited  more  to  s'traight  hair  than 
to  curls,  one  going  so  far  as  to  afhrm  that  “ straight- 
haired men  have  ruled  the  world  ! ” to  be  in  some 
instances  ruled  themselves  by  curly-haired  women ! 
A good  forehead,  a head  partly  bald,  or  thinly 
covered  with  black  hair,  may,  we  are  told,  be 
credited  with  judgment,  though  lacking  ready  wit 
and  inventive  power.  But  the  same  description 
of  hair  when  flat  and  sleek  is  held  to  indicate 
decided  mental  weakness.  Straight,  fair  hair, 
according  to  the  type  of  head  upon  which  it 
grows,  is  accepted  as  indicating  a gentle,  amiable 
disposition,  or  a dull,  phlegmatic  temperament. 
Untrustworthiness  is  said  to  be  found  where  the 
eyebrows  and  hair  do  not  correspond  in  colour ; 
and,  taken  as  an  evidence  of  race  mixture,  may 
probably  bespeak  an  unsteady,  wavering  disposi- 
tion, according  as  the  inherited  propensities  of  one 
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kind  or  the  other  at  different  times  predominate. 
Red  hair,  it  is  maintained,  shows  no  half  measures ; 
its  owner  will  be  very  kind  or  very  cruel,  very  trust- 
worthy or  very  perfidious.  Upon  the  stage  rough, 
clownish  stupidity  is  frequently  depicted  with  a 
coarse  red  wig.  Bright  brown  or  so-called  red 
hair,  observes  Schack,  is  not  unfrequently  a token 
of  little  confidence,  bespeaking  watchfulness  towards 
the  person  who  wears  it.  This  colour  always 
suggests  the  fox.  “ However,  since  we  can  find 
other  animals  of  the  foxy  colour  which  do  not  on 
that  account  have  a nature  like  his,  so  we  must 
concede  that  the  features  one  brings  in  conjunction 
with  this  red  colour  need  not  necessarily  stand  in 
immediate  connection  with  it.” 

While  upon  the  subject  of  colour  it  may  be 
remarked  that,  while  some  observers  recognize 
a light  and  a dark  pigment,  and  affirm  that 
black  hair,  overpowering  the  therein  contained 
light  or  red  particles  by  a superabundance  of 
those  of  darker  hue,  nevertheless  actually  con- 
tains as  much  red  as  that  of  William  Rufus, 
Pincus  describes  the  colouring,  fluid  and  granular, 
pigment  in  human  hair  as  differing  rather  in  con- 
sistency  than  tint.  “ The  colour  of  the  hair,”  he 
says,  “ is  caused  by  a pigment  deposited  in  the 
cortical  substance.  It  is  found  in  two  forms  : as 
fluid  equally  saturating  the  single  cells  ; or  as  little 
hard  granules,  generally  collected  in  the  centre  of 
each  cell.  Generally  both  kinds  of  pigment  occur, 
but  in  light  hair  there  is  only  fluid  pigment ; but  I 
have  never  found  granulous  pigment  without  also 
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observing  some  in  a fluid  condition.” — “ The  quality 
of  the  colour,”  he  continues,  “ depends  upon  the 
quality  of  the  fluid  pigment  and  of  the  granules, 
the  intensity  only  on  the  number  of  the  latter  ; 
thus  the  separate  granules  have  the  same  colour 
in  black  as  in  brown  hair.  The  black  appearance 
is  only  caused  by  the  presence  of  a larger  number 
of  granules  in  each  single  cell.”  And,  later  on — 
“The  colour  observed  in  the  hair  of  living  persons 
is  almost  entirely  caused  by  the  nature  and  inten- 
sity of  the  colouring  in  the  outer  layers  of  the 
cortical  substance,  assisted  by  reflected  light,”  and 
not,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  chiefly  deposited  in 
the  “ pith”  layer.  Owing  to  a deficiency  of  pig- 
mentary matter,  the  hair  of  albinos,  like  their 
skin,  is  colourless,  or  of  a dull  white,  flaxen  or 
red  in  partial  albinism.  The  latter  case,  indeed, 
may  easily  pass  almost  unnoticed  among  fair-white 
nations,  but  are  at  once  detected  when  occurring 
among  the  black.  In  the  Instructions  de  la  Societl 
d Anthropologic,  Broca  has  chromatically  tabulated 
all  the  various  tones  and  shades  of  colour. 

With  regard  to  flaxen  hair,  we  may  distinctly  par- 
ticularize two  varieties — that  resulting  from  partial 
albinism,  and  the  flaxen  properly  so  called,  followed 
in  their  order  by  golden,  yellow,  sandy,  red,  chest- 
nut, brown,  and  black.  Dr.  Beddoe  and  Topinard 
differ  in  their  estimate  of  sandy  hair,  the  former 
considering  such  hair  rather  accidental  than  ethnic, 
and  the  latter  (as  already  mentioned  in  a previous 
chapter)  suggesting  that  it  may  be  looked  upon  as 
a vestige  of  an  extinct  race,  with  green  eyes,  which 
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might  have  advanced  as  far  as  England,  and  the 
confines  of  the  Rhine. 

Schack  notices  with  many  highly-cultured  men, 
especially  with  those  whose  minds  are  of  a visionary 
cast,  a remarkable  scarcity  of  strong  hair  growth, 
especially  about  the  chin  and  cheeks,  remarking — 
“ It  seems  as  if  the  productive  power  of  the  body 
here  fell  a sacrifice  to  that  of  the  mind.” 

Many  illnesses,  especially  those  which  affect  the 
mind,  exert  an  unfavourable  influence  upon  the 
hair ; it  becomes  thin,  harsh,  and  dry,  or  falls  out 
altogether.  Trouble  of  mind  will  also  in  some 
instances  have  the  same  after  effect,  though  with 
mental  recovery  the  hair  will  usually,  in  young 
persons,  recover  its  former  glossy  luxuriance. 

Darwin  has  drawn  particular  attention  to  the 
-intimate  connection  existing  between  the  nervous 
system  and  the  hair ; and  instancing  the  most 
striking  case,  “though  a rare  and  abnormal  one,” 
which  can  be  adduced  of  the  direct  influence  of  a 
strongly  excited  sensorium  upon  the  body  in  the 
loss  of  colour  in  the  hair,  which  has  been  sometimes 
observed  following  extreme  terror  or  grief. 

Space  would  fail  to  give  a full  description  of  the 
several  cases  instanced  by  Darwin,  Pincus,  and  other 
writers  upon  this  subject,  comprising  among  others 
a man  “brought  out  for  execution  in  India,  where 
the  change  of  colour  was  so  rapid  that  it  was  per- 
ceptible to  the  eye  ; ” that  of  Marie  Antoinette, 
perhaps  one  of  the  best  authenticated ; a Berlin 
doctor,  whose  hair  is  said  to  have  turned  white  upon 
receiving  intelligence  of  his  daughter  s sudden  death; 
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a young  man,  aged  thirty  to  thirty-five,  who,  at 
Rotterdam,  diving  to  rescue  a drowning  child, 
brought  it  to  the  surface  dead,  and  found,  to  his 
horror  and  grief,  it  was  his  own  ; a young  lady 
who  “ fretted  through  a sleepless  night  ” over  what 
was  considered  by  her  an  unlucky  omen,  losing 
a valuable  necklace,  the  gift  of  her  intended  bride- 
groom ; and  so  on.  That  sorrow  or  illness  has  power 
to  turn  the  hair  permanently  gray  is  a matter  of  only 
too  frequent  observation,  but  temporary  grayness, 
lasting  only  a few  days,  following  severe  nervous 
headache  (as  described  by  Sir  J.  Paget),  is  more 
unusual,  though  also  recorded  by  other  observers. 

In  considering  one  of  the  signs  of  fear,  erection 
of  the  hair,  Darwin,  doubting  whether  writers  of 
fiction  might  not  have  applied  to  man  what  they 
had  noticed  among  the  lower  animals,  applied  to  Dr. 
(now  Sir)  Crichton  Brown  for  information  concern- 
ing his  observations  upon  this  point,  with  respect  to 
the  insane,  receiving  in  answer  the  statement  that 
Sir  Crichton  Brown  had  repeatedly  seen  the  hair  of 
insane  persons  erected  under  the  influence  of  sudden 
and  extreme  terror  ; and  remarking  further,  that 
the  bristling  of  the  hair,  so  common  among  the 
insane,  is  not  invariably  associated  with  terror, 
but  is  perhaps  most  frequently  seen  among 
chronic  maniacs  who  rave  incoherently,  and  are 
subject  to  destructive  impulses  ; and  especially 
during  their  paroxysms  of  violence.  Upon  which 
Darwin  comments — “ The  fact  of  the  hair  becoming 
erect  under  the  influence  of  rage  and  fear  agrees 
perfectly  with  what  we  see  in  the  lower  animals.” 
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According  to  Dr.  Bucknill,  a lunatic  “is  a lunatic 
to  his  finger-ends  ; ” he  might  have  added,  in  Dar- 
win’s opinion,  “ and  often  to  the  extremity  of  each 
particular  hair.”  Sir  Crichton  Brown  says  of  an 
insane  man,  before  the  occurrence  of  each  maniacal 
outbreak  “ the  hair  rises  up  from  his  forehead  like 
the  mane  of  a Shetland  pony  of  a female  patient, 
“ the  state  of  her  hair  is  a sure  and  convenient 
criterion  of  her  mental  condition  and  of  a lady 
suffering  from  acute  melancholia,  it  was  observed 

by  an  experienced  person,  “ I think  Mrs. will 

soon  improve,  for  her  hair  is  getting  smooth.” 

In  patients  in  whom  the  bristling  of  the  hair  is 
extreme,  it  is  said  the  disease  is  generally  incurable  ; 
but  with  moderate,  occasional  bristling,  when  mental 
health  is  restored  the  hair  recovers  its  natural 
smoothness.  The  persistently  rough,  unmanageable 
condition  of  the  hair  in  bad  cases  is  attributed  by 
Sir  Crichton  Brown  partly  to  perpetual  mental 
agitation,  and  partly  to  the  habit  of  its  frequent 
and  strong  erection. 

It  has  been  already  pointed  out  that  ill-health 
frequently  has  a tendency  to  make  the  hair  rough 
and  harsh.  In  healthy  hair  its  gloss  and  smooth- 
ness are  caused  by  a natural  oil,  secreted  in  a 
small  gland  (supplied  to  each  individual  hair),  and 
pressed  into  it,  to  the  very  innermost  layers,  by  a 
slight  contraction  of  the  hair  sac,  through  which 
the  hair  has  to  force  its  way. 

“If,”  remarks  Pincus,  “a  general  relaxation  of 
the  skin  takes  place,”  temporarily,  or  in  consequence 
of  some  chronic  disease,  “ this  passage  becomes 
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enlarged,  and  the  hair  and  oil  can  easily  pass  the 
narrow  place  side  by  side  ; ” and,  no  longer  natur- 
ally oiled,  the  hair  looks  harsh,  rough,  and 
dull. 

Returning  to  Darwin,  we  find  him  of  opinion 
that  “the  extraordinary  condition  of  the  hair  in 
the  insane  is  due,  not  only  to  its  erection,  but  to 
its  dryness  and  harshness,  consequent  on  the 
subcutaneous  glands  failing  to  act.”  But,  besides 
a deficient  secretion,  we  find  the  hair  may  suffer 
from  undue  oiliness,  and  with  a most  unfavourable 
effect  upon  the  personal  appearance.  There  is  a 
certain  greasiness  often  observable  in  the  hair  of 
people  leading  irregular,  unhealthy,  dissipated  lives, 
imparting  a most  unpleasant  lustre  to  the  whole 
countenance.  Smooth,  softly  waving,  fine  hair  is 
held  by  some  for  a token  of  gentleness,  amiability, 
quietness,  and  personal  neatness ; unduly  sleek 
straight  hair  as  a warning  of  slyness,  subtlety, 
hypocrisy,  and  craftiness.  Curly  hair  is  taken  as 
denoting  vivacity,  self-confidence,  gaiety,  and 
vanity ; coarse  hair,  lack  of  cleanliness,  stupidity, 
or  animality ; fine,  scanty  hair,  weak  development, 
bad  health,  childishness  or  melancholy ; crisp, 
strong  hair,  bodily  vigour  and  business  capacity  ; 
if  black  or  dark  brown,  strong  vitality,  warmth, 
and  passion  ; moderation  and  self-control  if  light. 

Sometimes  the  hair  forms  a species  of  natural 
crown  just  above  the  forehead,  and  grows  down- 
wards in  natural  waves.  Usually  found  in  con- 
junction with  a perpendicular  forehead  and  short 
upper  lip,  such  a hair-growth  is  accepted  by  most 
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physiognomists  as  symbolizing  a headstrong, 
daring,  and  obstinate  disposition. 

A chapter  might  well  be  written  on  the  expression 
imparted  by  the  wigs  of  various  epochs,  but  here 
reference  will  only  be  made  to  one,  the  well-known 
legal  wig,  which  conventionality  and  custom  still 
persist  in  regarding  as  expressive  of  more  acumen, 
gravity,  and  greater  learning  than  the  naturally 
covered,  or  bald  head.  Refinement  is  naturally 
associated  with  silky  hair ; stiff,  wiry,  coarse  hair 
according  best  with  a rough,  low  cast  of  countenance. 

Among  many  savage  tribes  the  hair  receives  the 
utmost  care  and  attention,  noticeably  in  some 
North  African  districts,  where,  we  are  told,  a man 
requires  from  eight  to  ten  years  “ to  perfect  his 
coiffure.”  After  which  the  Arab  women  of  the 
Upper  Nile  brought  forward  by  Darwin  as  occupy- 
ing about  three  days  in  dressing  their  hair,  and  of 
whom  we  are  told,  “ they  never  imitate  other  tribes, 
but  simply  vie  with  each  other  in  the  superlative- 
ness of  their  own  style,”  appear  most  moderate, 
not  to  say  expeditious. 

Catlin  mentions  the  chief  of  the  Crow  Indians  as 
wearing  his  hair  ten  feet  seven  inches  long  ; and 
excessively  long  hair  is  also  said  to  prevail  among 
the  Ayinaras  and  the  Quicheras  of  South  America, 
where  it  is  so  valued  as  an  adornment  that  cutting 
it  off  is  one  of  the  severest  of  punishments, 
reminding  one  of  the  days  when  to  shave  a prince 
or  cut  his  hair  short  was  to  degrade  him. 

Length  of  hair  among  the  ancient  Gauls  and 
Teutons  was  a distinguishing  mark  of  freedom  or 
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nobility — an  idea  which  may  possibly  survive  in 
the  modern  curtailment  known  as  “ a prison  crop,” 
as  well  as  in  the  polite  gesture  of  lifting  the  hat. 
“ I am  your  slave,”  says  the  latter.  “ I have  no 
(or  short)  hair.”  Although  when  compared  with 
monkeys,  or  with  the  majority  of  mammalia,  man 
must  necessarily  be  looked  upon  as  the  least  hairy, 
yet,  in  addition  to  the  more  pronounced  head,  face, 
and  body  hairs,  close  examination  shows  a hairy 
body-covering,  almost  invisibly  fine,  and  even,  in 
certain  races,  what  is  defined  by  Topinard  as 
“quite  a thick  crop  on  the  chest,  behind  the 
shoulders,  and  on  the  limbs,  resembling  down,  and 
masking  the  colour  of  the  skin.”  “ The  history  of 
Esau  is,”  this  author  adds,  “a  most  probable  one.” 

Darwin,  as  is  well  known,  looked  upon  the  body 
hairs  as  rudiments  of  the  uniform  hairy  coat  of  the 
lower  animals.  Different  races  of  men  will  be 
found  to  differ  much  in  hairiness,  and  many 
variations  may  be  marked  in  this  respect  among 
individuals  of  the  same  race  in  quantity  and  also 
in  position.  “Idiots,”  according  to  Darwin,  “are 
often  very  hairy,”  and  are  apt  to  revert  in  other 
characters  to  a lower  animal  type. 

In  many  races  hairiness  is  looked  upon  as  a 
blemish,  and  the  same  writer  quotes  a New 
Zealand  proverb,  to  the  effect  that  “ there  is  no 
woman  for  a hairy  man.”  Taste,  however,  is  too 
fanciful  to  be  long  controlled  by  proverbs.  Darwin 
states  that  beards  are  now  admired  among  the 
Maoris. 

In  different  races  of  man  the  hair  both  of  head 
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and  body  will  be  found  to  vary  greatly  in  length, 
texture,  colour,  and  quantity.  Perhaps  the  Ainos 
may  be  looked  upon  as  the  most  hairy  of  races, 
their  abundant  natural  covering  having  given  rise 
to  the  absurd  and  often-quoted  legend,  that  long 
ages  ago  the  Aino  mothers  nursed  young  bears, 
which  afterwards  developed  into  men.  Here  the 
front  of  the  chest,  the  limbs,  and  the  back  of  the 
shoulders  are  described  as  covered  with  an  actual 
fur.  The  ancient  Assyrians  are  also  stated  to  have 
been  a remarkably  hairy  race.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  Mongolian  races  and  African  negroes  are 
entirely  without  body  hairs. 

Passing  to  the  contemplation  of  the  object  more 
particularly  apposite  to  this  chapter,  the  hair  of  the 
head,  it  may  be  premised  that  even  an  attempt  to 
enumerate  all  the  varieties  of  human  hair  would  be 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  present  work,  and  that 
mention  will  therefore  merely  be  made  of  a few  of 
the  most  remarkable.  Whether  as  a consequence 
of  extra  brain-work,  wearing  hats,  or  from  any 
other  cause,  statistics  show  natural  baldness  to 
occur  earlier  and  more  frequently  in  the  white 
man  than  either  in  the  negro  or  mulatto. 

Pincus  indeed  seems  to  object  to  the  generally 
received  notion  of  a bald  head.  “ The  head  which 
to-day  is  entirely  bald,”  he  declares,  “ still  possesses 
as  many  hairs  as  ever  ; ” qualifying  the  assertion, 
however,  by  the  more  reconciling  admission,  that 
“ they  have  nearly  all  become  so  fine  that  they  no 
longer  cover  the  head,  and  can  only  be  seen  when 
the  light  falls  upon  them  in  an  oblique  direction.” 
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Chinese  hair  is  long,  straight,  and  moderately 
abundant.  Here  partial  baldness  is  fashionable, 
and  consequently  artificially  produced.  We  call 
hair  straight  when  to  the  unassisted  eye  each 
individual  hair  descends,  without  curl  or  wave, 
straight  throughout  its  entire  length.  Micro- 
scopical investigation  shows  a transverse  section  of 
such  a hair  to  present  a perfectly  circular  disk — a 
disk  more  or  less  proportionately  irregular,  flat- 
tened, or  twisted  in  wavy,  curly,  frizzed,  or  woolly 
hair. 

While  upon  this  latter  point  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  Jmman  woolly  hair  differs  in  its  structure 
entirely  from  animal  ivooL  In  Papuans  the  woolly 
hair  is  long,  and  grows  into  an  extraordinary  mass 
or  “ mop,”  inserted  obliquely  in  very  small  tufts, 
separated  by  little  patches  of  bare  skin.  Something 
remotely  resembling  this  arrangement  may  be 
detected  in  the  European  head.  Pincus  describes 
the  hair  as  arranged  in  little  groups  of  two  or  three 
individual  hairs,  rarely  four.  “The  original  archi- 
tectonical  tendency  of  the  individuals  of  one  group,” 
he  observes,  “ is  such  that  they  would  never  all 
end  their  growth  at  the  same  time  ; besides  this, 
the  hairs  in  one  group  never  have  the  same  typical 
length  or  the  same  rate  of  growth.  They  are  to  a 
certain  extent  independent  of  each  other.  When 
one  hair  is  near  the  end  of  its  existence,  the  second 
may  be  at  its  height,  and  the  third  only  at  the  first 
quarter.  This  inequality  of  epoch  prevents  the 
hairs  from  falling  out  in  a circle.  The  places  where 
the  falling  out  takes  place  are  at  wide  intervals.  If 
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it  were  not  for  this  arrangement  there  would  be 
little  bald  spots  in  our  hair.  Such  bald  places  do 
occur,  but  only  in  a state  of  disease.”  Pincus  sets 
the  life  of  a single  European  hair,  except  during 
childhood,  at  from  two  to  six  years. 

Kaffir  hair  is  long,  thick,  harsh,  and  woolly  ; 
Hottentot,  comparatively  long  for  woolly  hair,  and 
growing  in  bristling  tufts,  like  the  Papuan.  The 
Cafusos,  a mixed  breed  between  the  imported 
African  negro  and  indigenous  straight,  long,  coarse- 
haired American  Indian,  presents  a most  wonderful 
frizz.  In  some  Tasmanians  the  hair  falls  down  in 
long,  thick,  twisted,  curly  fringes,  described  also  as 
woolly  hair  growing  in  spiral  tufts,  and  falling  in 
long  natural  ringlets. 

Woolly  hair  is  said  to  be  seldom  seen  in  Australia, 
and  entirely  unknown  in  India.  A good  head  of 
hair,  admired  in  most  parts  of  the  world,  does  not 
appear  to  be,  as  a rule,  appreciated  among  Orientals, 
where  the  custom  so  widely  prevails  of  cutting  or 
shaving  it  close,  or  shrouding  it  with  the  voluminous 
folds  of  large  turbans.  European  hair  may  be 
described  in  general  terms  as  straight,  wavy,  curly, 
long,  and  flexible.  Here  harsh  wiry  hair  is  the 
exception.  In  the  blonde  European  type  as  reddish, 
golden,  flaxen,  or  chestnut — a type  prevailing  in 
Iceland,  Scandinavia  (except  Lapland),  Denmark, 
Holland,  North  Germany,  Saxony,  Belgium,  and  the 
British  Islands.  Dr.  Beddoe  found  among  1,300 
Irish  in  Dublin  54  per  cent,  fair-haired,  made  up  of 
5 red,  13  flaxen,  and  36  chestnut.  Also  Dr.  Wilde 
found  66  per  cent,  dark-haired  among  another  1,200 
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Irish.  Closer  examination  indeed  shows  lisfht  or 
brown  hair  to  be  more  widely  prevalent  than  would 
appear  to  a cursory  glance. 

Brown  hair  is  to  be  met  with  among  the  Mantshu 
Tartars  ; light  hair  among  Kattees  and  Cingalese  ; 
curly  light  or  even  red  hair  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges  (Rhampoor),  and  a large  percentage  of 
Afghan  soldiers  are  said  to  show  red  hair. 

Among  the  frequent  light  or  reddish  heads  of 
hair  found  by  Schweinfurth  in  Central  Africa,  great 
allowance  must  be  made  for  complete  or  partial 
albinism.  Dyeing  the  hair  is  a common  African 
practice,  but  naturally  blonde  hair  in  an  actual 
negro  centre  must  always  be  associated  with  some 
degree  of  albinism.  The  Brahmins  of  the  Ganges, 
like  gipsies  all  over  the  world,  show  abundant  black 
hair.  Iranian  hair  is  described  as  straight  and 
black ; true  Celtic,  as  brown,  or  dark  chestnut ; 
Berber  hair  as  black,  straight,  and  “pretty  abun- 
dant ” ; Semitic  plentiful,  brown  and  black ; Arab 
hair  glossy,  and  jet  black.  Anthropologists  describe 
Finn  hair  as  long,  usually  reddish-yellow,  flaxen,  or 
whitish,  more  rarely  chestnut,  sometimes  black. 
Red  more  especially  among  Votiaks  (Riihs)  ; 
Lapp  hair  will  usually  be  found  wiry,  short,  and 
black  ; Mongolian  straight,  stiff,  black,  and  long ; 
Esquimaux  hair  jet  black,  long,  hard,  and  scanty  ; 
Samoyed  equally  black,  long,  harsh,  but  glossy  ; 
Malay  long,  straight,  or  wavy,  jet  black  and  abun- 
dant, “standing  on  end  when  cut  about  two  inches 
from  the  head  Polynesian  hair  thick,  black,  and 
harsh,  “ but  becoming  beautifully  curly  by  crossing 
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with  Europeans  ; ” Californian  long  and  very  tough 
(Rollin). 

Perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  hair  in  the  world 
for  length  will  be  found  among  aboriginal  American 
Indians,  stiff  like  horsehair,  long,  black,  and  glossy. 
In  both  North  and  South  America  the  natives, 
according  to  Darwin,  sometimes  increase  the  ap- 
parent length  of  their  hair  by  weaving  into  it 
fibrous  substances,  and  it  is  affirmed  by  the  same 
writer  that  formerly  in  North  America  a chief  was 
elected  solely  from  the  length  of  his  hair,  and 
Tylor  asserts  that  among  the  Crow  Indians  it  was 
common  for  a warrior’s  coarse  black  hair  to  sweep 
on  the  ground  behind  him. 

Both  colour  and  form  of  hair  have  from 
remote  antiquity  been  regarded  as  distinctive 
marks  of  race.  Tacitus  speaks  of  the  Germans  of 
his  time  “ with  fierce  blue  eyes  and  tawny  hair.” 
Strabo  described  the  Ethiopians  with  woolly  hair. 
Although  red  or  light  hair  is,  as  has  been  shown, 
more  widely  prevalent  than  most  persons  un- 
acquainted with  the  subject  imagine,  black,  or  the 
more  common  dark  brown  usually  mistaken  for  it, 
will  be  found  the  most  usual  colour  of  human  hair, 
found,  as  it  is,  alike  among  dark  Europeans, 
Africans,  Americans,  Chinese,  and  Hindoos.  “The 
extremely  mixed  English  nation,”  according  to 
Tylor,  shows  every  possible  variety  of  hair  tint, 
from  “ flaxen  and  golden  to  raven  black.” 

Curly  and  woolly  hair,  in  addition  to  the  form 
of  its  transverse-sectional  disk,  has  a lop-sided 
growth  from  the  root  that  gives  the  twist.  English 
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sailors  go  so  far  as  to  describe  a darkie’s  hair  as 
“ set  on  a bight,”  that  is,  growing  in  a loop,  with 
both  ends  inserted  into  the  scalp,  both  root  and 
tip,  in  allusion  to  the  difficulty,  not  to  say  impossi- 
bility, of  comb’ng  the  negro-frizzly. 

Besides  cropping  or  shaving  the  hair  as  a sign  of 
mourning,  some  tribes  always  go  bald,  like  the 
Andaman  Islanders  ; others  let  the  hair  grow  ton- 
sure-wise round  a shaven  crown,  like  the  Indians  of 
Brazil,  known  as  “ coroado,”  or  crowned.  Others 
shave  the  head,  leaving  only  one  long  scalp-lock  or 
pig-tail,  like  the  North-American  Indians,  or  the 
Mantshus  of  Tartary,  from  whom,  it  is  said,  the 
Chinese  adopted  the  fashion.  Tylor  has  described 
a curious  mode  of  twisting  the  hair  with  long  strips 
of  bark  into  hundreds  of  long  thin  ringlets  as 
prevailing  in  Leper’s  Island.  As  a rule  the  hair 
of  the  head  will  be  found  darker  than  that  of  the 
beard,  in  the  quadrumana  as  well  as  in  man.  In 
all  races  women  are  less  hairy  than  men.  Although 
North-American  Indians  so  highly  esteem  long 
hair  upon  the  head,  that  upon  the  face  is  regarded 
as  “very  vulgar”  by  them,  and  most  carefully 
eradicated.  Darwin  notes  this  as  a common  practice 
throughout  the  whole  American  continent — from 
Vancouver’s  Island  in  the  north,  to  Tierra  del  Fuego 
in  the  south — and  states  that  when  York  Minster 
(a  Fuegian  on  board  the  Beagle)  was  taken  back  to 
his  country  the  natives  immediately  remonstrated 
with  him.  and  told  him  that  he  ought  to  pull  out 
the  few  short  hairs  on  his  face.  Paraguan  Indians 
are  said  to  even  eradicate  their  eyebrows  and  eye- 
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lashes,  giving  as  a reason  that  they  do  not  wish  to 
be  like  horses.  Japanese  ladies,  according  to  Mr. 
Veitch,  strongly  objected  to  European  whiskers  as 
very  ugly,  telling  their  wearers  to  “ cut  them  off, 
and  be  like  Japanese  men.”  That  the  beard  was 
highly  valued  among  Anglo-Saxons  may  be  gleaned 
from  the  old  statute,  which  enacts  a penalty  of 
twelve  shillings  for  breaking  a man’s  thigh,  but 
estimates  the  loss  of  the  beard  at  twenty. 

In  Eastern  countries  the  beard  is  especially 
honoured,  and  here  to  be  clean-shaved  is  still,  as 
in  former  ages,  the  mark  of  a slave.  “Tarry  at 
Jericho  till  your  beards  be  grown,” — to  hide  the 
shame  of  a beardless  face.  The  Persians  are  said 
to  have  noble  beards,  and  to  be  very  proud  of 
them.  The  Turks  (bearing  out  to  some  extent 
the  quaint  saying  that  “ many  people  are  very 
proud  of  what  they  have  not  ”)  set  at  least  an 
equal  value  on  their  shorter  and  more  scanty 
chin-coverings.  A beard  some  twelve  or  thirteen 
inches  long  and  proportionately  abundant  may  be 
considered  a fine  beard.  To  maintain  one  longer 
than  this  in  good  condition  requires  a sedentary 
life  ; since  it  would  inevitably  be  terribly  in  the 
•way  during  any  manual  exercise,  and  become 
ragged  and  broken.  The  beard  of  Futteh  Ali 
Shah,  the  late  King  of  Persia,  has  been  described 
as  reaching  below  his  girdle,  “ full  and  fine,  and 
remarkable  in  a nation  of  beards  for  having  no 
division  in  the  middle.” 

Upon  the  upper  lip,  even  in  advanced  age,  the 
hair  is  more  plentiful  than  upon  the  lower,  and 
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usually  somewhat  darker,  ‘even  when  the  rest  of 
the  beard  is  white.  Beards  more  or  less  pointed 
have  long  been  in  favour,  but  when  allowed  to 
grow  untrimmed,  it  is  said  that  the  hairs  from  the 
cheeks  will  invariably  attain  a greater  length  than 
those  from  the  chin.  Pincus  deprecates  shaving 
during  the  development  of  the  beard  in  youth,  as 
giving  the  original  colour  an  undesirable  tendency 
to  red  or  brown.  Among  Europeans  the  beard 
and  moustache  will  usually  be  found  fairly  plenti- 
ful ; Mantshu  Tartars,  according  to  Topinard,  show 
a large  bushy  beard.  Poles,  Russians,  Silesians, 
Moravians,  Hungarians,  and  Bohemians  are  said 
to  show  but  little  hair  upon  the  face,  except  upon 
the  upper  lip. 

The  Iranian  beard  and  moustache  is  described 
as  long,  thick,  and  well-placed  ; the  Semitic  beard 
as  ample  ; Arab  beard  glossy  and  jet-black,  “ the 
limits  of  implantation  being  veryMefined.”  Among 
the  Votiaks,  and  all  Finns,  the  beard  is  set  down 
as  moderately  full  and  generally  red.  Among  all 
Mongolians  both  beard  and  whiskers  are  said  to 
be  naturally  scanty  ; the  hair  on  the  upper  lip 
consists  of  two  delicate  pencils,  which  are  some- 
times long.  Esquimaux,  as  a rule,  show  hardly 
any  beard.  “ On  the  upper  lip  of  one,  some 
coarse,  black  hairs  were  growing  like  the  whiskers 
of  a cat,  and  also  on  the  chin”  (Hayes).  Sam- 
oyeds  are  also  said  to  have  very  little  beard ; 
Malays  the  same,  and  Polynesians  in  general ; 
also  aboriginal  Americans,  Patagonians,  Papuans, 
(here  the  beard  grows  in  tufts,  like  the  hair,  but 
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farther  apart),  and  Hottentots.  The  Tasmanian 
beard  is  said  to  be  very  abundant ; the  abori- 
ginal Australian  beard  long,  tufted,  and  black. 

Passing  to  the  physiognomical  side  of  the  sub- 
ject, we  find  it  has  been  affirmed  that  “a  common 
fellow’s  beard,  like  a common  fellow’s  countenance, 
is  coarse,”  and  with  some  truth,  for  the  soft,  flow- 
ing,.silky  beard,  delicate  and  fine  in  texture,  is  as 
naturally  and  involuntarily  associated  with  a re- 
fined expression  and  cast  of  countenance,  as  the 
harsh,  coarse,  rough,  unmanageable,  wiry  bush 
(that  no  amount  of  brushing  will  smoothe  or  soften) 
with  a low,  common  type  of  countenance.  Trans- 
pose in  thought  the  hirsute  appendages,  and  the 
result,  in  either  case,  will  be  ludicrously  incon- 
gruous. A thick,  soft  beard  is  held  by  physiog- 
nomists to  indicate  a mild,  equable,  benignant,  and 
generally  amiable  disposition,  possibly  indolent ; 
a soft,  flowing  beard,  hopefulness  and  a sanguine 
temperament  ; a beard  harsh  and  wiry,  impetu- 
osity, warmth,  passion,  a choleric  temperament ; 
a scanty  beard,  like  scanty  eyebrows,  melancholy  ; 
a crisp,  wavy  beard,  physical  strength  and  vigour, 
more  especially  if  dark — the  ideal  soldier-beard  ; 
a thin,  wiry  beard,  nervousness ; a silky,  smooth 
beard,  intellect  and  politeness ; a beard  that 
allows  the  cheek  and  chin  to  be  seen  between 
the  hairs,  a weak  and  delicate  constitution  ; yel- 
low beards,  treachery,  intellect,  and  mischievous 
propensities  ; red,  malice  and  deceit. 

Whatever  may  be  our  opinion  of  the  above 
fantastic  physiognomical  notions,  we  may  readily 
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concede  that  various  modes  of  wearing  the  beard 
exert  a marked  influence  upon  the  general 
cast  and  expression  of  countenance.  In  woman, 
or  in  the  shaven  lip,  all  the  delicate  play  of  the 
mouth,  each  slight  modulation,  may  be  plainly 
seen  ; but  although  the  moustache  veils  all  this, 
and  thus  to  a certain  extent  aids  in  conceal- 
ing some  expressions,  yet,  in  its  turn,  it  may  be 
said  with  equal  truth  to  deepen  and  emphasize 
the  expression  of  the  stronger  emotions. 

Tastes  may  diffei  and  fashions  change,  but,  at 
least  at  the  present  day,  most  persons  will  agree 
that  a good  beard  (including  the  moustache)  adds 
greatly  to  the  dignity  and  manliness  of  the  face  ; 
concurring  in  Bell’s  judgment  that,  with  know- 
ledge and  taste,  the  beard  may  become,  in  art, 
one  of  the  most  characteristic  parts  in  a figure.” 
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